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Editor's Introduction 


When the first edition of this book was published in 1940, relatively 
few supervisors of student teaching employed a textbook. Raleigh Schor- 
ling’s work convinced many of them that such a guide was a necessity. 
They adopted his book. They used the sound pictures and filmstrips that 
he, Howard T. Batchelder, and Ted Karp developed to illustrate the text. 
They moved the whole practice of educating student teachers to new levels 
of coherence and meaning. 

In 1949 Professor Schorling produced a second edition that was a model 
of what a textbook revision should be. It refiected changes suggested by 
many users. It embodied new emphases corresponding to shifts in the pat¬ 
tern of teacher education. It continued to serve a growing number of 
supervisors and student teachers in a wide variety of colleges and uni¬ 
versities. 

Before Professor Schorling's untimely death he had asked Dean Batch- 
elder to aid him in preparing a revision of this book. The quality of the 
present edition attests the soundness of Schorling's judgment of his col¬ 
league's capacity to perform this task. 

As consulting editor of this series, I congratulate the junior author on 
having completed a difficult job in brilliant fashion. As one of the thou¬ 
sands of school men and women who loved Raleigh Schorling, I am pro¬ 
foundly thankful to Dean Batchelder for having retained in this book all 
the essential marks of the senior author’s greatness. 

HAROLD BENJAMIN 

George Peabody College for Teachers 
1956 



























































































































































Preface 


The first edition of Student Teaching was published in 1940. The book 
was revised and published again in 1949. The reader will note that the 
title of the present edition has been changed to Student Teaching in Sec¬ 
ondary Schools. This change in title has been made in order to make clear 
its intended use by prospective teachers in secondary schools—grades 
seven to twelve—and to mark the distinction between it and its companion 
volume, entitled Elementary-school Student Teaching. 

Upon Professor Schorling’s unexpected death on April 22, 1950, re¬ 
sponsibility for the revision of this textbook fell to me as the coauthor. 
The present revision represents a serious effort to meet the twofold obliga¬ 
tion of keeping Professor Schorling’s pioneer contribution to this area of 
professional education up to date and of maintaining the high standards 
he set in the two previous editions. 

This book is designed to meet a sharply defined need for a textbook for 
student teachers in secondary schools. As Professor Schorling pointed out 
in the Preface to the second edition: 

. . . there has been a marked shift toward using a textbook for student 
teachers. Ten years ago there was almost a prejudice against the use of a text¬ 
book. Today many supervisors of student teachers are convinced that a text¬ 
book when used in the right way is a valuable tool. Indeed, some hold that a 
coherent and meaningful program is impossible without a guide that keeps a 
picture of the total job before the student teacher. The program in student teach¬ 
ing that operates without an up-to-date guide is almost certain to leave serious 
gaps which later cause beginning teachers to be critical—in many cases even 
resentful—of their preservice laboratory experiences. 

The reception accorded the earlier editions of this book is good evidence 

that the practice of using a textbook for student teachers is well established 
today. 

In presenting the third edition, the aim has been to provide a basic 
reference for student teachers that will help them integrate philosophy, 
educational psychology, the curriculum, methods, and needs of public 
education into a single pattern of knowledge that can be used in planning 
and directing the educational experiences of boys and girls. It is a book 

ix 



x Preface 

that both supervising and student teachers can read and discuss with profit 
in individual and small-group conferences. Both will be stimulated to 
broaden the concept of student teaching to include all that a teacher does 
in the classroom, in the total school, and in the community. 

As in previous editions, an attempt has been made to keep abreast of 
good practices in this area of professional education by eliminating the 
obsolete, revising the old, and adding new material. This has been done 
without changing the educational philosophy inherent in the former edi¬ 
tions. Continued emphasis has been placed, for example, on the adjust¬ 
ment of personality; on the characteristics, growth, and development of 
children and youth; on the need for taking into account all the forces in 
the education of an individual; on the education of the emotions; on the 
broader concept of the curriculum; on the interplay between the school and 
the community; on the psychology of adolescence; and on the evolving 
decision to provide conscious practice in the democratic way of life. 

The reader will find many pages identical with those appearing in the 
former edition—pages which student teachers have long enjoyed and found 
helpful. However, he will find much that is new. The first chapter has been 
completely reorganized and new material added in keeping with a broader 
concept of student teaching. The chapter on planning has been strength¬ 
ened by including more material that relates to the purposes of education, 
to resource units, and to pupil participation in planning. The materials re¬ 
lating to methods have been completely reorganized, and several sections 
have been rewritten. The chapter on audio-visual aids has been completely 
revised. Slight modifications have also been made in the remaining 
chapters. 

Turning now to subsidiary matters, the reader will note that the list of 
suggested readings at the end of each chapter has been brought up to date. 
The reader will also find at the end of various chapters a list of selected 
films that can be used to illustrate the main concepts in the chapter. The 
questions for discussion, which appear throughout the book and especially 
at the end of each chapter, have also been revised and enlarged. 

The five sound films which were correlated with the former edition o 
this book were so well received that we have recently added two more to 
the original series. We now have two films on learning to understand 
children, one on discipline, and four on method and planning. 1 herei are 
also five filmstrips that accompany the original senes of films. All films 
a id filmstrips are referred to in the various chapters with which they have 
been correlated. The experience of many supervisors and directors ol stu- 
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dent teaching suggests that the use of films and filmstrips will greatly im¬ 
prove a program of student teaching by (1) directing the attention of stu¬ 
dents to important ideas, (2) stimulating discussion, and (3) greatly in¬ 
creasing the applications of important concepts and principles. 

I wish to express my appreciation to the many persons who have con¬ 
tributed to this volume. These are too numerous to list here, but special 
recognition is due my colleagues in the School of Education at Indiana 
University and to readers of the earlier editions who from time to time have 
made suggestions for improving the book. It is hoped that such construc¬ 
tive suggestions will continue to be made in order that they may be used 
in the next revision. 

I also gratefully acknowledge my indebtedness to the officials of certain 
school systems and other educational organizations for making available 
some of the illustrations that appear in this book. Unless otherwise desig¬ 
nated, an illustration marked with an (A) was contributed by Audio Pro¬ 
ductions, Inc., with a (B) by Battle Creek; with a (C) by Crawley Films, 
Ltd.; with a (D) by Detroit; with an (E) by the Edison Institute of Dear¬ 
born; with a (G) by Grosse Point, Michigan, with an (H) by Hamtramck, 
Michigan; \yith an (I) by The Indiana Teacher magazine; with an (L) by 
Los Angeles; with an (M) by Milwaukee; with an (M,) by the William 
McGulTey School, Miami University, Oxford, Ohio; with an (N) by the 
City of New York [those marked (N,) are from “All the Children”]; with 
an (N«) by New Albany, Indiana; with an (S) by Standard Oil Co., N.J.; 
and with a (U) by University School and the Audio-Visual Center, Indi¬ 
ana University, Bloomington, Indiana. 


HOWARD T. BATCHELDER 
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Text-films Correlated with This Book 


The seven motion pictures and five follow-up filmstrips listed below 
have been produced in collaboration with the author. Dr. Howard T. 
Batchelder. Reference to these films is made in those chapters where book- 
film correlation has been specifically planned to lend visual emphasis to 
the concepts and principles with which the chapters deal. Several illus¬ 
trations from the films appear in the text. The films may be obtained 
from the Text-Film Department of the McGraw-Hill Book Company, Inc. 

The Problem Method. Part I: Defining the Problem and Gathering In¬ 
formation (18 min) Out of a discussion of conflicting opinions regarding 
pressure groups, a class decides it has a problem worth investigating and 
begins by defining it: "What should be done about pressure groups?" The 
film demonstrates the procedures employed by the class in organizing and 
carrying out the gathering of information and shows the part played by 
the teacher throughout this activity. Correlated with Chapter 7. 

The Problem Method, Part II: Using Information to Solve the Problem 
(16 min) Based on data gathered, various hypotheses are suggested as 
possible solutions. With the help of the teacher, the class is led to see the 
need for a set of criteria against which each hypothesis can be tested. 
Finally the class arrives at an acceptable solution: then together it reviews 
the process by which it has solved the problem. Correlated with Chapter 7. 

Learning to Understand Children, Part I: A Diagnostic Approach (21 
min) (A silent follow-up filmstrip is also available.) An English teacher 
tries to help an emotionally and socially maladjusted girl of 15. Various 
diagnostic techniques are shown, such as observation of the child s be¬ 
havior, study of cumulative record, personal interviews, home visits. The 
teacher then formulates a hypothesis for remedial measures. Correlated 

with Chapter 2. 

Learning to Understand Children, Part II: A Remedial Program (23 
min) (A silent follow-up filmstrip is also available.) The teacher develops 
a plan for remedial action, using the girl's interest in art as a means of 
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Text-films Correlated with This Book 

building up her self-confidence and improving her social and academic 
skills. Correlated with Chapter 2. 

Maintaining Classroom Discipline (14 min) (A silent follow-up film¬ 
strip is also available.) First this film shows a class in which the teacher 
fails to stimulate students' interest, and they seek relief from boredom in 
misbehavior. Returning to the starting point, the film then shows how the 
same situation could be handled more adroitly so as to secure more satis¬ 
factory class conduct and attitude. Correlated with Chapter 4. 

Broader Concept of Method, Part I: Developing Pupil Interest (13 min) 
(A silent follow-up filmstrip is also available.) The effects on student atti¬ 
tudes, responses, and learning of the teacher-dominated, lesson-hearing 
type of recitation are compared with the results of alternative techniques 
to achieve broader educational objectives. Correlated with Chapter 6. 

Broader Concept of Method, Part II: Teacher and Pupils Planning and 
Working Together (19 min) (A silent follow-up filmstrip is also avail¬ 
able.) Students share in planning their work, organize themselves into 
functional groups, conduct subject-matter research, present final reports, 
and put into practice some of their recommendations. Group participation 
results in evidence of reflective thinking and self-expression. Correlated 
with Chapter 7. 




1. A Successful Beginning 


And what of teaching? Ah. there you have the worst paid and the best 
rewarded of all the vocations. Dare not to enter it unless you love it. 
For the vast majority of men and women it has no promise of wealth 
or fame, but they to whom it is dear for its own sake are among the 
nobility of mankind. 1 sing the praise of the Unknown Teacher. . . . 

Famous educators plan new systems of pedagogy, but it is the Un¬ 
known Teacher who delivers and guides the young. He lives in obscurity 
and contends with hardship. For him no trumpets blare, no chariots 
wait, no golden decorations are decreed. He keeps the watch along the 
borders of darkness and leads the attack on the trenches of ignorance 
and folly. Patient in his duty, he quickens the indolent, encourages the 
eager, and steadies the unstable. He communicates his own joy in learn¬ 
ing and shares with boys and girls the best treasures of his mind. He 
lights many candles which in later years will shine back to cheer him. 
This is his reward. 

Knowledge may be gained from books; but the love of knowledge is 
transmitted only by personal contact. No one has deserved better of 
the Republic than the Unknown Teacher. No one is more worthy to be 
enrolled in a democratic aristocracy—king of himself and servant of 
Mankind.— henry van dyke 


Getting Ready for Student Teaching 

You arc now entering into a period of your education as a student 
teacher. It will be a very practical period in your preparation for teaching, 
for, unlike most courses you have taken, student teaching is primarily an 
experience program. You will learn mainly by doing the real work that 
teachers do. Moreover, you will have the advantage of being guided in this 
work by a supervising teacher who will be keenly interested in your success. 
If you are able to do constructive, effective, and intelligent work, you will 
undoubtedly enjoy student teaching and succeed in it. But what is more 
important—if you enjoy your work and are successful in it—you will know 
that you have the ability to succeed as a classroom teacher. 

Since you are confronted with this important period in your preparation 
for teaching, what are some of the specific things you can do to get ready 
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A Successful Beginning 3 

for it? To create favorable conditions for your success in student teaching, 
the following suggestions are offered: 

1. Reduce your load other than student teaching to a minimum. Most 
student teachers underestimate the time and energy that are involved in 
doing a good job in student teaching. These students do not give themselves 
a fair chance to succeed. Some attempt to carry an excessive number of 
hours of college work or too heavy a load of part-time work. Others are 
distracted by too many social and extracurricular activities. To achieve 
satisfaction in your student teaching, you need to give it first place on your 
program. In brief, it must always be the focus of your attention. 

No one can estimate how many hours you will need to set aside each 
day or week for student teaching. As a general rule, you can expect that 
the number of hours will increase as your work in student teaching con¬ 
tinues. For example, when the time comes to take over some of the work 
of your supervising teacher, you will need to spend many hours making 
thorough plans for the teaching you will be doing. There will be papers 
to grade and examinations to build. You will need to set aside time for 
important conferences with your supervising teacher and college supervisor. 
There may be days when you will need to remain after school to attend 
departmental or general faculty meetings or to assist at other times in some 
phase of the extracurricular program. 

Since your development in student teaching will be dependent largely 
on the time, energy, and interest you devote to the tasks ahead of you, 
it is important that you reexamine your total load before it is too late to 
make satisfactory adjustments in it. If you are assigned for part of the 
day to student teaching, you should take as few hours of formal college 
courses as possible. If you have been working at a part-time job, you may 
need to reduce your hours of work or make adjustments elsewhere in your 
program while you are doing your student teaching. If you are participating 
m a program of full-time student teaching, you certainly need to recognize 
that, as the term implies, you will have a full-time job on your hands 

We are not suggesting that you cut out all social and extracurricular 
activities. There may be some worthwhile activities that you cannot afford 
to neglect, for they may directly contribute to good health and a well- 


ON facing PAGE. Top: There are many things a student teacher can do to help 
the regular teacher, especially when laboratory techniques are employed 
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4 A Successful Beginning 

rounded personality, which are essential to vital and effective teaching. 
Recognizing, however, the importance of student teaching and the demands 
that will most certainly be made on your time and energy, we urge you 
to set aside enough time to do the job well. 

2. Recognize that a large measure of your success depends upon your 
ability to work effectively with others. The work you do in student teaching 
will bring you into close personal relationships with pupils and the super¬ 
vising teacher. If your work and that of others in the school is to be 
pleasant and effective, you will need to establish and maintain good, human 
working relationships throughout the period of student teaching. Since this 
is an important test of your ability to succeed in regular teaching, it will 
be up to you in student teaching to prove that you are the kind of a person 
who can work effectively with others. 

The first task is to make yourself acceptable to the supervising teacher 
and the pupils. This will be easy to do with the supervising teacher, for 
he undoubtedly was selected because of his special interest in working with 
student teachers. You will have the advantage, therefore, of beginning your 
work with a person who is interested in your success. What you do there¬ 
after to maintain and strengthen an effective working relationship with the 
supervising teacher is the real crux of the problem. To aid you in getting 
ready for this phase of the test, we offer the following suggestions: 

a. Recognize that courtesy, wholehearted cooperation, and tactfulness 
make for good personal relationships. 

b. Be a pleasant, cheerful, willing, and enthusiastic worker. 

c. Solicit the supervising teacher's advice when you need it. 

d. Respect the judgment of the supervising teacher. Recognize that he 
is held accountable for what goes on in his classes. Support his decisions. 
Although you may not always agree with him. you are obligated as an 
assistant teacher to conduct the work along lines that he approves. 

e. Be objective. Accept constructive criticism without getting your feel¬ 
ings hurt. 

/. Be professional. Avoid gossip or criticism. Support the policies of e 

school. . . , 

g. Be tolerant of any limitations you find in the supervising teacher. 

Do not expect him to be a perfect teacher, for like other human beings, 

he may have some shortcomings. Above all, do not attempt to improve 

him. for this is not your responsibility. 

h I ook for opportunities to assist the supervising teacher and to be of 

service to the school. Take advantage of the opportunities you find. 
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/. Be dependable. Do what you are expected to do to the best of your 
ability at the time it needs to be done. 

The part that relates to pupils is another story. In the early days you 
can easily overplay your hand or fail by doing too little. No one will be 
able to tell you how to win your pupils, for each must do this in his own 
way. Even if we knew what to say. we certainly should not tell you, for 
this is a very important test of your ability as a teacher and one that you 
will have to face every time you are assigned to a new class, as long as you 
teach. However, you are entitled to the following hints: 

a. Know each pupil by name. 

b. Be interested in the things that interest your pupils, in and out of 
school. 

c. Forget yourself in the interests of your pupils. Try to be of special 
help to pupils who need it and want it. 

(I. Be friendly, but maintain a certain reserve; avoid familiarity with 
pupils. 
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e. Be sympathetic and understanding, but firm, in your dealings with 
pupils. 

/. Identify yourself with the school; show an interest in all school affairs. 

3. Recognize that the school to which you are assigned expects your 
help in maintaining high standards of personal conduct, appearance, and 
efficiency. The school has a definite, planned program for the year. It needs 
to protect its pupils by seeing that the work goes on without interruption. 
You can help in this respect, for obviously the less confusion caused by 
your coming into the school, the more effective will be your work and 
that of teachers and pupils. 

A well-organized school requires that teachers and pupils be punctual 
and prompt in all their work. These important traits will be expected of 
you when you begin your work as a regular teacher. Therefore, the period 
of student teaching is the place to practice and to strengthen these habits. 
Obviously you will need to find out where and when your classes, con¬ 
ferences, and appointments arc to be held. In case of unavoidable absences 



Since first impressions ere important, he sure to find out what are cons.u.s.. 
gL practices with respect to dress, speech, manner, and teacher-pup,I rela 
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or inability to do the assigned tasks, notice should be telephoned or sent 
to the supervising teacher or, if more convenient, to the director of student 

teaching, as far in advance as possible. 

The school to which you are assigned expects you to observe the same 
standards of speech, dress, and personal conduct as are observed by other 
teachers in the school. Student teachers need to give careful attention to 
these items, for sometimes college conditions and customs break down 
desirable habits, or at least establish standards that may not be acceptable 
in many communities. For that matter, you may succeed in college in spite 
of some serious deficiency in speech or appearance. In later sections of 
this chapter we shall discuss these matters in some detail. Read those 
sections several times with great care before you report to your first assign¬ 
ment in student teaching. 

Finally, as an assistant teacher, you will want to add something of value 
to the life and work of the school. You may be certain that every contri¬ 
bution you make to the enrichment of the educational program and to the 
maintenance of high standards of efficiency will be appreciated. In return 
you will gain much from your experiences. 

4. Begin your work with a determination to conquer weaknesses and to 
profit by criticism. Your supervising teacher and college supervisor have 
the task of helping you develop into a competent teacher. Some of the most 
effective help that they can give you will come in the form of constructive 
criticisms and suggestions for improving your work in student teaching. 
Their suggestions will be based on your accomplishments and needs and 
will be designed to increase your effectiveness as a teacher. Accept their 
suggestions in a professional spirit, for they are interested primarily in 
helping you become a better teacher. At times you may wish to take the 
initiative and ask for criticisms of your work, so that you will know how 
well you are getting along and in what respects there is still room for 
growth and improvement. 

5. Recognize that in the modern secondary school the teacher must 
control a broad area of subject matter. There are good reasons for believing 
that subject matter is far more important in the school of today than it 
was in grandfather's day. The teacher using modern methods must know 
more subject matter and know it better. He must know it well enough to 
be able to find quickly the significant source materials in his own areas 
as well as in related fields. 

The teacher deals with boys and girls who know more than did the 
children of grandfather’s day. He will meet parents who are better informed. 
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Furthermore, the different fields of knowledge, for example, science, are 
making great strides. And even in conservative schools there is a growing 
demand that the sharp dividing lines between the subjects shall be made 
less restrictive, so that the pupil may gain a perspective of these fields in 
relation to the problems of life. 

The school in which you do your student teaching expects you to exhibit 
a high standard of general culture. It also expects you to be especially well 
prepared in the subjects you teach, so you will want to extend and strengthen 
your knowledge of the subject matter in your own areas of specialization 
and in related fields. You will also need to keep yourself informed about 
current happenings in the world. 

6. Recognize that every activity a teacher undertakes needs to be care¬ 
fully planned. You probably accept this suggestion quite readily as far as 
it concerns classroom teaching. You may not see, however, that this sug¬ 
gestion is equally important when you undertake the miscellaneous tasks 
of a teacher, such as supervising a study hall, serving as sponsor of some 
club, meeting with a committee of pupils to plan an assembly program, 
or planning a tea with a committee of parents. In all the tasks of a teacher 
you will need to think through what you are going to say and do, and you 
will need to anticipate what others will do, feel, and say, in response to a 
total situation. You will be expected, therefore, to develop the habit of 
making thorough plans for all the work you do in student teaching. 

7. Formulate for yourself a list of aims that you will strive to achieve as 
a student teacher. This is a task that you must do for yourself. To stimulate 
your thinking, however, we suggest that you plan your work so that you 
may become: 

The best person possible for you to be, by removing those personal handi¬ 
caps that impede your growth and improvement. Cultivate good mental 
health and broad scholarship. Remember that you are getting ready to exer¬ 
cise desirable qualities of leadership in situations involving both youth and 
adults. 

An active participant in the social scene, aware of social and economic 
trends, and conscious of the importance of the place and function of the 
American public school in the preservation and the continued improvement 
of our democratic institutions. Prepare yourself to discuss intelligently com¬ 
munity, state, and national problems, and resolve to have a part in the 
building of a better America. 

A teacher with a personalized philosophy of education, firm in the con¬ 
viction that nature and nurture must work in harmony. Recognize that the 
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individual grows as an entity and that the teacher must, therefore, create 
situations that provide a natural development of the whole child. Seek to 
individualize the work with the ideal that the individual shall be placed 
in the appropriate environment. Set tasks and standards in terms of the 
needs and abilities of the individual. 

A critical student of method, by developing skill in setting up desirable 
and specific aims for each area, by arranging subject matter for specific 
teaching purposes, ever conscious of the importance of motivation, and by 
selecting methods appropriate to the task. Avoid the blind acceptance of 
devices and tricks of the trade, and hold in mind as your ideal the com¬ 
petent professional worker who solves his teaching problems by applying 
fundamental principles of learning. Fix the habit of analysis, and learn to 
use appraisal techniques in an effort to ensure continued growth as a class¬ 
room practitioner. Resolve to be a master teacher and to avoid the rut of 
the routine teaching of classes in which pupils waste endless hours in 
mental torture and boredom. 

A teacher with ideals of sound scholarship, by securing comprehensive 
knowledge of your teaching field. Acquire the skill to select significant 
materials from related fields and reorganize these in terms of the specific 
purposes of a teaching unit. Provide at all times examples of fine quality 
of workmanship, and guide pupils in fixing proper habits of study. Stimu¬ 
late pupils to sustained application in the search for truth, and be critical 
of standards employed in evaluating results. Strive to use the hour as a work 
period, with emphasis on laboratory techniques, in which pupils are given 
practice in reflective thinking. 

A worthy member of the teaching profession, by taking an active and 
effective part in the curricular and extracurricular program of the school. 
Learn how to cooperate with other teachers, parents, supervisors, and 
administrators.! Develop professional attitudes and techniques and those 
social traits that are necessary to continued professional growth and devel¬ 
opment. Observe an accepted code of professional ethics, and be sure to 
include in it the Golden Rule as a fundamental guide to your relationships 

with colleagues, parents, and pupils. Resolve to be a constructive force in 
the teaching profession. 

Some Important Factors That Condition the Success of a Teacher 

There are many desirable trails, personal and social, that a teacher 
should possess in marked degree. Some of these are so important that you 
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A Successful Beginning 

cannot afford to begin your work in student teaching without careful con¬ 
sideration of them. We have in mind such factors as purpose, personality, 
appearance, manners, and speech. Keep in mind that first impressions of 
young people are extremely vivid and that they tend to persist. Since the 
"kick-off" is so important, some of the essential factors are here given a 
brief treatment which you may want to read several times before beginning 
your work with pupils. 


STRENGTH OF PURPOSE 

It is probable that many of you will teach only a few years. Some of 
you may turn to other professions, and others will take up homemaking 
at an early date. To the future homemakers this may be said: a schoolroom 
is a sociological laboratory in which you will be given practice in solving 
problems of human relations. This is very helpful experience for your 
future responsibilities. In practically every community you will find excel¬ 
lent homemakers whose early training was in the schoolroom. Though we 
may regret that many teachers leave the profession after a few years of 
teaching, we need not be too critical of the person who uses teaching as 
a steppingstone if he possesses fine native ability and renders efficient 
service while he teaches. A considerable number of our leaders in govern¬ 
ment, religion, law, and medicine have taught in their early years, and 
presumably their pupils had good teachers. 

In just a few years you may be the parent of a boy or girl starting off 
to school. When that day comes you will be desperately concerned about 
the kind of teacher to whose care you commit your child. We therefore 
beg you to examine the quality of your purpose and, in all fairness, to live 
up to the finest traditions of the teaching profession while you are enrolled 
in its ranks. Keep in mind that the strength of your own purpose— your 
desire to succeed—may easily be the deciding factor in your success. 

the teacher personality 

Given equal amounts of intelligence, command of subject matter, and 
classroom techniques, teachers yet will vary widely in the relative success 
which they achieve in the profession. One explanation no doubt hes in 

the personality. ... Fv . n 

It is very difficult to define what one means hy personality. Even 

the definitions by those who have made detailed studies ° f .f’™” 
traits do not agree. The basis of an attractive personality is often 
emphasis on one or more desirable traits. For practical purposes we may 




It should not bo too hard lor you to establish good working relationships with 
youngsters like these.' N -> 


conceive of it as analogous to a curious piece of cloth with numerous and 
varied threads of which there must be enough sufficiently strong and 
attractive strands to present a substantial and pleasing effect. To an increas¬ 
ing degree officials, when employing new teachers, tend to place emphasis 
on those qualities which make for a pleasing teaching personality. It is 
obvious that this is a desirable policy. In everyday adult life it is possible 
lor the most part to avoid dealing very much with people we do not like. 
In school, however, children are forced to look at their teacher day after 
day. They have no choice! 

I he important thing about this matter of personality is that it can be 

improved, since the habits underlying the traits that compose this fabric 

ol P crsonal,t y are acquired. It is never too late to change a repellin- effect 

to one that is definitely pleasing. The first step, however, is to recognize 

the specific quality or qualities in your personality that will prevent' you 

Irom doing your best work, or indeed disqualify you from the teachin* 
profession. * 

To aid you in making a careful study of your own personality, a check 
hst of character,sues ,s provided here. In it you will find those social and 
personal qualifies winch have been generally accepted as contributin. to 
cactnng success. A sensible person will realize that he does no. rate excel- 
cn. on all the traus. The teaching personality pictured here is an ideal! 
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Check List of Important Factors in the Teacher's Personality 

Directions: Consider each of the ten divisions in this list separately. Read each 
statement under the major headings carefully and underline any of the qualities or 
traits which obviously are missing in the personality being rated. Before you proceed 
to the next division, look back over any of the statements you may have underlined 
and then place a check mark in the column that expressed your general opinion of 
the person with respect to the particular aspect of personality being considered. 


Suggested standards for traits or qualities 


Below 

average 


1. Emotional Stability and Mental Health . Free 
from fears, remorses, humiliations, and worries about 
trivial things; is disposed to make a realistic inventory 
of his mental resources; not supersensitive to criticism; 
has a mind stored with wholesome resources for self- 
entertainment; not easily irritated; is free from exces¬ 
sive shyness and from temper tantrums and daydreams; : 
meets unexpected situations well; adapts readily to 
changing situations; exercises self-control; is free from 
complexes of inferiority and superiority; has control 
over moods, with no sudden shifts in extremes from 
ups to downs; can take disappointments in life in full 
stride. 


Fair Good 


Excel¬ 

lent 


2. Personal Appearance. Is dressed appropriately for 
the occasion; is alert and well poised; is well groomed; 
gives appearance of being self-possessed: exercises good 
taste in selection of clothes: impresses one as being re¬ 
fined and cultured; color combinations are harmonious; 
clothes are pressed and clean; looks to be in good 
health. 


3. Health and Vitality. Shows evidence of a “driving 
force”; is physically and mentally alert; is enthusiastic 
and cheerful; looks the picture of health: is dynamic; is 
wide awake to the potential possibilities in every situa¬ 
tion; has a happy expression; has reserve energy. 

4. Honesty. Character, and Integrity. Shows a good 
sense of values; can be expected to do the right thing 
under all conditions; is trustworthy and loyal: admits j 
mistakes; keeps his word; is fair and just in his dealings 
with others; fulfills obligations; is intellectually honest; j 
maintains high standards of conduct. 

5. Adaptability. Accepts gracefully and understands 
quickly suggestions from others; accepts responsibility 
for making a positive contribution to a situation; is will¬ 
ing to inconvenience self in helping others; is challenged 
by new situations; is sympathetic and patient in sharing 
and understanding the thoughts and difficulties of 




Check List of Important Factors in the Teacher's Personality (Continued) 


Suggested standards for traits or qualities 

others; says what must be said with diplomacy and 
minimum offense; responds readily to necessary routine. 

6. Cooperation. Can work with others for attainment 
of a common end; volunteers services when they are 
needed; fits in where most needed; welcomes suggestions 
and tries to improve; places welfare of the group be¬ 
fore self; is willing to share in the “extra” tasks; is a 
constructive worker on a committee. 


Below Fair Good E * cel 
average lent 


— i— 


7. Voice ami Speech. Shows refinement and evidence 
of cultural background; is clear and distinct; has proper 
degree of inflection; tone is well modulated, controlled, 
and adapted to the size of group; has an accepted and 
natural accent; arrests favorable attention; is easy to 
understand; words are pronounced correctly; speech is 
free from distracting and irritating mannerisms or 
defects. 


8. Leadership. Commands respect; is self-confident; 
shows ability in planning, organization, and execution; 
can persuade others of a proper course of action; can 
act in emergencies with decision; uses good judgment; 
inspires others to do their best; shows mastery of a 
situation; exercises initiative and originality; has the 
ability to put into words the inarticulate desires of a 
group; possesses courage to support sound convictions. 

9. Resourcefulness. Is prolific in suggestions for meet¬ 
ing a difficulty; is discerning and quick in selection of 
the most promising solution; can "see around a cor¬ 
ner ; has an abundance of reserve energy upon which 
to draw; is intuitive in “striking when the iron is hot"; 
suggests power of mental strength and vigor. 


10. Sociability. Reveals knowledge of the rules of 
etiquette sufficient to avoid embarrassing, offending, or 
irritating others; is unselfishly interested in "just folks"; 
is a dynamic human spark; is a stimulating conversa¬ 
tionalist with a wide range of interests; has a vicarious 
point of view; puts others at ease; seeks association 
with others; is tolerant of the opinions of others of 
community life, and in the numerous agencies for'so¬ 
cial expression wins and holds his friends; is a good 
.^ner; knows when to be playful; creates a comfort 
able and pleasant atmosphere; sees the humorous ele¬ 
ment in situations; can jest and frolic at parties and 

“a WS « ^e appropriate 
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14 A Successful Beginning 

The list will reveal shortcomings and give you a picture of your strong 
points on which you can build. It might be more interesting for you if 
we used a rating scale on which each of the traits is given a number value. 
However, we believe that such a device would be fallacious, particularly 
with regard to teachers, for by the use of such an instrument a personality 
may be given a fairly high rating and yet include a trait so low that few 
if any communities would employ that person as a teacher. What you need 
at this point is a picture of your low and high spots, particularly the traits 
which you need to improve, and the check list will give you this picture. 

You may wish to use the check list in two ways. In the first place, it 
may be used for self-appraisal. If you use this procedure you should be 
entirely frank with yourself and constantly face the question: Can I qualify? 
Self-analysis is indeed valuable, but it must be candid. There seems to be 
a tendency for most of us to be easy with ourselves, to rationalize to a 
point where we excuse our own shortcomings. 

In the second place, you may wish to ask one or more of your friends 
or perhaps successful teachers to evaluate your personality from time to 
time in order to see what improvement has been made. Unfortunately, one 
usually has great difficulty in discovering that one is low in some desirable 
trait, and ratings by others who are friendly and competent may help. 
Insist, however, that they be objective in their ratings and, moreover, be 
equally objective in your analysis of these judgments. 

PERSONAL APPEARANCE 

If you are altogether sure of a high rating on the second item in the 
preceding check list you should proceed to a more detailed analysis of your 
personal appearance. That this factor is important in determining successful 
social relations is scarcely debatable. Then, too, the teacher is always a 
very important part of the child's environment. If the classroom setting 
is to be appropriate and attractive we cannot ignore the teacher as a part 
of the picture. A teacher with careless habits of personal appearance may 
be very offensive to children, particularly during the close associations of 
a conference or the supervised study period. 

The first impression is of the utmost importance in student teaching 
as it is in the other social situations. A sense of having done all in your 
power to be well groomed and clean adds to self-confidence and contributes 
directly to self-respect, and you must respect yourself before you can expect 
respect from others. We should like to emphasize that the maintaining 
of satisfactory standards for student teaching docs not involve excessive 
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An Inventory of Personal Appearance 

Directions: Check each item carefully and place an X in the appropriate column 
opposite the quality being considered. For example, if your handkerchiefs are always 
fresh, place an X in the “Yes" column opposite that item. When you have finished, 
try to determine whether you present an appearance that is pleasing (1) all the time, 
(2) sometimes, or (3) not at all. Check marks in the two outside columns should 
serve as reminders or “conscience ticklers" that you still have room for improvement. 


Appearance factors 


Clothing: 

1. Are your clothes always clean, pressed, and free from 
unpleasant odors? 

2. Do you keep your shoes cleaned, shined, and heels 
straightened? 

3. Do you attempt to “freshen up" at noon or in the evening? 

4. Are your handkerchiefs always fresh? 

5. Are coloi combinations in good taste? 

6. Are your clothes becoming to your type and size? 

7. Do you consider quality in clothes when making a selec¬ 
tion? 

8. Do you get up early enough to have plenty of time to 
devote to your personal appearance? 

9. When in doubt about style do you consult a reliable 
clothier or a current fashion guide? 

10. Do you adapt clothes and appearance to the time, place, 
occasion, and your age? 

Skin, Hair, and Nails: 

1. Do you avoid all evidence of dandruff? 

2. Do you visit a barbershop or hairdresser frequently enough 
to keep looking trim? 

3. Do you wash your hair frequently enough to keep it soft 
and healthy? 

4. Are you free from skin eruptions? (The cause of such 
eruptions may be improper cleansing or diet, but see 
your physician.) 

5. Do you keep your nails trim and clean? 

Health (Physical): 

1. Is your weight about normal (so that you are neither 
overweight nor underweight)? 

2. Are you alert, free from a tired and worried appearance? 

3. Are you sensitive about your posture? 

4. Is your breath free from obnoxious odors? 

5. Are your teeth clean and free from cavities? 


Yes 


Some¬ 

times 


No 


. With regard to personal appearance you need to keep in mind three 

cleanliness, (2) the right choice of clothes in the first 
Place, (3) keeping yonr clothes in order. You should dress for school as 
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you would if you were a receptionist, a lawyer, a doctor, or anyone who 
needs to meet the general public. Gaudy clothes, loud colors, and lurid 
make-up probably won’t prevent you from being a good teacher, but they 
will certainly label you as having bad taste. 

The main thing to remember when you dress for school is that you 
are getting ready to go to work—not to a party at the country club. 
To aid you in making a more detailed study of this factor, in case you 
believe you need to do so, we have provided in this section desirable 
standards that you may use as guides. 

THE SPEECH PROBLEM 

The voice is a very important factor in teaching. If you have no speech 
defects, this does not mean that you know how to use your voice as a 
teacher. In the typical classroom few sentences are heard by all students. 
It may happen time and again in a single hour that not one-half hear 
what is said. Is it any wonder that achievement is low, that pupils are 
bored, and that disciplinary problems develop? 

Few people seem to be aware of their own speech defects'. For this 
reason you may need to secure several ratings of your voice. The check 
list that appears here contains in brief form some of the more important 
aspects of voice and speech. 

In recent years many higher institutions have installed equipment, espe¬ 
cially tape and wire recorders, for making records of one’s voice. Such 
records have proved to be of great value in the diagnosis and remedial 
treatment of voice and speech defects. 

The Best-liked Teacher—the Least-liked Teacher 

We can give you one more aid by giving you a picture of the kind of 
teacher that high-school youngsters like best and the type they like least. 
Frank Hart 1 asked each of 10,000 high-school seniors to think of the 
teacher they had liked best and then write the reasons for their choice. 
He also asked each of them to think of the teacher they had liked least 
of all and to state the reasons for not liking that teacher. He obtained 
3,725 responses to these requests. In commenting on the reasons given, 
the investigator says, “One can scarcely fail to be profoundly impressed, 
if not actually amazed, by the keen, searching analysis, the mature critical 

' Frank W. Hart, Teachers and Teaching. New York: The Macmillan Company, 
1934. 
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A Check List for Voice and Speech * 


There are two ways in which this check list may be useful: (1) you may wish to ask 
some trained person to evaluate your teaching voice; (2) the results may prove helpful 
when two or three student teachers rate each other, and later compare notes. 


Speech factors 


Quality of Voice: Is his voice 

1. Too high pitched? 

2. Nasal? 

3. Strained? 



Satisfactory 

or 

superior 


4. Breathy? 

5. Varied in pitch? 

6. Clear and distinct? 

7. Rich and colorful? 

8. Adapted to the size of the listening group? 

9. Well controlled and modulated? 

10. Resonant? 

Unpleasant Speech Mannerisms: Does he speak 

1. Too fast? 

2. In a drawling manner? 

3. Lispingly? 

4. Gruffly? 

5. Too slowly? 

6. In an uncertain, halting, or stumbling manner? 

7. With an affected accent? 

General Speech: Does he 

1. Pronounce words correctly? 

2. Enunciate carefully? 

3. Use slang inappropriately or excessively? 

4. Keep calm, free from anger and excitement? 

5. Employ concepts adapted to his audience? 

6. Adapt voice to the occasion? 

7. Use proper inflection? 

8. Show evidence of an adequate vocabulary? 

* 0n,y two c °l umns at the right are employed in order to emphasize the items to 
which the teacher should give remedial attention. 


judgment, the exacting standards, the high purpose, and the idealism of 
the high-school senior." = Using these responses Hart presents a composite 
picture of the best-liked teacher, designated as teacher A in the list on page 
18, and of the least-liked teacher, teacher Z, in the list on page 19. Consider 
first the reasons for liking teacher A, ranked in order of frequency: 

-Ibid., p. 130. 
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Frequency of 
Mention 


Reasons for Liking Teacher A Best 
Is helpful with schoolwork. explains lessons and assignments clearly and 
thoroughly, and uses examples in teaching 
Cheerful, happy, good-natured, jolly, has a sense of humor, and can take 

a joke . 

Human, friendly, companionable, “one of us" 

Interested in and understands pupils 

Makes work interesting, creates a desire to work, makes classwork a 
pleasure 

Strict, has control of class, commands respect 
Impartial, shows no favoritism, has no "pets” 

Not cross, crabby, grouchy, nagging, or sarcastic 
“We learned the subject" 

A pleasing personality 
Patient, kindly, sympathetic 

Fair in marking and grading, fair in giving examinations and tests 
Fair and square in dealing with pupils, has good discipline 
Requires that work be done properly and promptly, makes you work 
Considerate of pupils’ feelings in the presence of the class, courteous, 
makes you feel at case 
Knows the subject and knows how to put it over 
Respects pupils' opinions, invites discussion in class 
Not superior, aloof, "high hat"; does not pretend to know everything 
Assignments reasonable 

Is reasonable, not too strict or "hard-boiled" 

Helpful with students’ personal problems, including matters outside of 
classwork 

Dresses attractively, appropriately, neatly, and in good taste 

Young . 

Work well planned; knows what class is to do 
Enthusiastically interested in teaching 

Gives students a fair chance to make up work . 

Homework assignments reasonable 

Recognizes individual differences in ability 

Frank, "straight from the shoulder." a straight shooter 

Personally attractive, good-looking 

Teaches more than the subject 

Interested in school activities 

Sticks to the subject 

Modern . 

Sweet and gentle . 

Pleasing voice . 

Intelligent . 

Prompt and businesslike . 

Sincere . 

Knows more than the subject 

Has pep . 

Uses good judgment . 

Cultured and refined. 


1.950 

1,429 

1,024 

937 

805 

753 

695 

613 

538 

504 

485 

475 

366 

364 

362 

357 

267 

216 

199 

191 

191 

146 

121 

110 

108 

97 

96 

86 

78 

78 

74 

68 

53 

52 

50 

50 

42 

41 

36 

32 

31 

22 

20 
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It is significant to note that the reason given most frequently is one 
that deals with subject matter. It is also significant to note that in general, 
the traits used most frequently to describe the best-liked teachers are human 
qualities—friendly, companionable, cheerful, interested in pupils, and the 
like. 

The composite picture for the teacher liked least, teacher Z, is provided 
below: 

Frequency of 

Reasons for Not Liking Teacher Z Mention 

Too cross, crabby, grouchy, never smiles, nagging, sarcastic, loses temper, 

"flies off the handle” 1,708 

Not helpful with schoolwork, does not explain lessons and assignments, 

not clear, work not planned . . 1,025 

Partial, has "pets" or favored students, and "picks on certain pupils” 859 

Superior, aloof, haughty, "snooty,” overbearing, does not know you out 
of class 775 

Mean, unreasonable, "hard-boiled,” intolerant, ill mannered, too strict, 
makes life miserable 652 

Unfair in marking and grading, unfair in tests and examinations . 614 

Inconsiderate of pupils' feelings, bawls out pupils in the presence of class¬ 
mates; pupils are afraid and ill at ease and dread class 551 

Not interested in pupils and does not understand them 442 

Unreasonable assignments and homework 350 


Too loose in discipline, no control of class; does not command respect 
Does not stick to the subject, brings in too many irrelevant personal 
matters, talks too much 
"We did not learn what we were supposed to” 

Dull, stupid, and uninteresting 
Too old-fashioned, too old to be teaching 
Not "fair and square" in dealing with pupils 
Knows the subject but "can't put it over" 

Does not hold to standards, is careless and slipshod in her work 

Too exacting, too hard; gives no chance to make up work 

Does not know the subject 

Docs not respect pupils' judgments and opinions 

Too changeable, inconsistent, unreliable 

Lazy, not interested in teaching 

Not friendly, not companionable 

Shows boy or girl favoritism 

Dresses unattractively or in bad taste 

Weak personality 

Insincere . 

Personally unattractive . 

Docs not recognize individual differences in pupils 
Voice not pleasant 


313 

301 

275 

275 

224 

203 

193 

190 

183 

170 

133 

122 

115 

98 

95 

92 

85 

75 

65 

64 

63 


Note that the reason which ranked first in the list for teacher A now 
m the negative form, ranks second. Significant also is the fact that the 
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second reason in the preceding table “cheerful, happy, etc.,’’ takes the form 
of “too cross, crabby, grouchy, etc.,’* in this table and ranks at the top. 

The list relating to teacher A provides you with useful material for 
constructing a check list for self-appraisal. Similarly the list for teacher Z 
probably shows what a teacher ought not to be. 

The sponsors of the Quiz Kids radio program gave a scholarship to the 
teacher most convincingly described in a pupil's composition under the 
title, “The Teacher Who Has Helped Me Most.” About 12,000 letters were 
received from pupils in grades two to twelve. The traits mentioned by the 
pupils in the order of frequency were 

1. Cooperative, democratic attitude 

2. Kindliness and consideration for the individual 

3. Patience 

4. Wide variety of interests 

5. General appearance and pleasing manner 

6. Fairness and impartiality 

7. Sense of humor 

8. Good disposition and consistent behavior 

9. Interest in pupils’ problems 

10. Flexibility 

11. Use of recognition and praise 

12. Unusual proficiency in teaching a particular subject 

By way of summary Paul A. Witty 3 says: 

The above reactions—typical of the thousands made—show the significance 
of a mental hygiene approach in the classroom. In fact, this emphasis is the out¬ 
standing feature of the letters. 

These boys and girls appear to be grateful to the school in proportion to the 
degree that it offers security, individual success, shared experience, and oppor¬ 
tunities for personal and social adjustments. And these arc precisely the factors 
which promote good learning. 


The First Day 

The first day in student teaching is especially important, for you will 
meet your supervising teacher and pupils and they will begin to form their 
impressions of you. In order to create initial impressions that are favorable, 
you will want to get ready for this first day by anticipating the situations 

, p. m | A Witty, -The Teacher Who Has Helped Me Most," NEA Journal, 36:386, 
May, 1947. 
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In beginning your work, note the groups that work well together. Be sure that 
vour entrance strengthens rather than weakens such cooperating committees.' 1 '' 


that will most likely confront you. If you think through what you will do 

and say. you will be better prepared to meet these new situations with 
poise and confidence. 

I he procedure you should follow in reporting to the school and in meet¬ 
ing your supervising teacher for the first time will probably be suggested 
by your college supervisor or the director of student teaching. However, 
unless you have been given different instructions, we suggest that you 
report first to the principal’s office. Introduce yourself to the principal or 
to the person who is on duty and explain why you are there. Since arran-e- 
ments will have been made for you to do your student teach,n- in the 
school, the principal or someone in the office will know who vour super¬ 
vising teacher is and where he can be located. 

In meeting the supervising teucher. it is important that von not interrupt 

a class that he may be teaching. Therefore, you will want to report to the 

schoo we" » advance of the firs, period in the morning, or, if that is no, 

pos ible. you should plan to meet your supervising teacher between periods 
or during one of his free periods. ‘ 

Your supervising teacher will probably suggest tha, you spend mos, 
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the time during the first day observing the classes that he teaches. In this 
way you will begin to get acquainted with the nature of the work that is 
going on and the methods the supervising teacher uses. You will also meet 
pupils for the first time in the classes of your supervising teacher. However, 
introductions will be casual and informal, for your supervising teacher will 
probably have informed the pupils about your coming and the work you 
will be doing in the school. 

The supervising teacher will probably set aside some time during the 
first day when the two of you can meet informally to get better acquainted. 
Unless you have already prepared an informal autobiography which has 
been sent to your supervising teacher, we suggest that you provide him 
with one at the time of this first conference. It may prove to be of as much 
help to you in getting acquainted with the supervising teacher as it will be 
to him in getting acquainted with you. We suggest that in this short story 
of your life you refer particularly to your early and later education, work 
experiences, travel, recreational and reading interests, family life, participa¬ 
tion in extracurricular activities, major and minor subjects, purposes in life, 
and anything else of importance that you care to mention. You may safely 
assume that this informal autobiography will not be used with prospective 
employers. 

Finally, it is important in this first conference with the supervising teacher 
that you ge* his help in planning your activities during the next few days 
in student teaching. Obviously, there is much that you will need to do 
to become oriented to the school and to the work in the classes to which 
you have been assigned. You will find many helpful suggestions in the 
next section for planning your work in the early days of student teaching. 


Moving Ahead in Student Teaching 

The work you do in student teaching will be planned so as to introduce 
you gradually to responsible teaching situations. In the beginning your 
activities will involve relatively easy tasks. As the days go by, you will 
probably assume responsibilities which will increase gradually in number 
and in difficulty. Those who are strong and eager to teach will be in the 
midst of teaching situations within a short time. Those who develop more 
slowly will be given a lighter load of responsibilities in the early days. 

You will probably be in the school for several days before you actually 
take over any of the work of your supervising teacher. In the meantime 
there are many experiences that you will want to have that will make your 
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work more vital and profitable. Some experiences will be designed espe¬ 
cially to help you get ready for responsible teaching. There are others that 
you will want to have for the help they will give you in learning more 
about the community, the school, and the work that teachers do. 

The following list of suggestions has been prepared to help you plan 
your work as you move ahead in student teaching. We suggest that you 
examine these suggestions from time to time in conferences with your super¬ 
vising teacher, and that with his help you plan the nature of your experi¬ 
ences in the early weeks of student teaching. 

1. Get well acquainted with the school, its personnel, and its policies. 
We suggest that you do this in the early days before your tasks become too 
heavy. You can begin by looking over the total school plant, for in the 
beginning you will want to be able to find your way around the school. 
You will certainly want to know where the library and the auditorium are 
located. There are also important offices you should be able to find without 
difficulty, such as the principal’s office and the offices of the boys' and girls’ 
counselors, school nurse, and director of audio-visual education. 

In getting acquainted with the educational program of the school we 
urge you. after consulting with your supervising teacher, to do a good deal 
of visiting, not only in the classes of your major and minor subjects but in 
as many activities of the school as time will permit. Try to get a wide 
sampling of the curricular and extracurricular offerings. You may never 
again have as good an opportunity to look at the total educational program 
of a school. 

There are other sources of information for learning about the school. 

If the school has a handbook for pupils or for teachers, you will want to 

examine it as a means of getting acquainted with the organization of the 

school and its educational offerings, traditions, and regulations. Your own 

supervising teacher is an important source of information about policies 

and regulations affecting pupils and teachers. If invited, you will certainly 

want to attend departmental as well as general faculty meetings in order 

to learn more about the educational program of the school. Finally, your 

supervising teacher will probably see that you meet administrators and 

other teachers in the school with whom you need to become acquainted. 

By talking with them informally about their work, you will add to your 

growing knowledge of the school, its personnel, its philosophy, its program 
and its problems. 

2. Make a general survey of the community. Unless vou are already 
familiar with the community in which you are doing your student teaching, 




( nurses in homemaking base lone employed ihe techniques ol the project 
method. It >nu teach in another field, drop in on a class like this to see how 
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you can learn a great deal that will help you in your work by becoming 
acquainted with some of the important characteristics of the community 
which the school serves. Make a tour of the different neighborhoods in the 
community. IK noting the appearance of the homes and the condition they 
are in. you will have a general idea of the socioeconomic status of the 
families whose children are in the school. Find out what recreational fact i- 
tics are available in the way of youth centers, parks, and playgrounds, 'i ou 
should also be on the lookout for resources that you can use in your 
teaching. Locate and ms., some of the favorite hangouts where pup. % 
her after school. You can learn a great deal about the way young people 
the community spend some of their leisure time. After completmg your 
survey, discuss the results with your supervising teacher. He can add to 
your information and help you interpret what you have seen. 

' As a result of your survey and discussions of it with your supervising 
teacher, you will have a better idea of the needs and interests of pupils m 
the school, and your teaching will be more effective. 

24 
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3. Meet your supervising teacher in conferences at regular intervals to 
plan and discuss your work. In all probability you will come to the end of 
student teaching with a feeling that the conferences you had with the super¬ 
vising teacher were a most important aspect of your work. Most student 

teachers feel this way. 

Conferences with the supervising teacher are important for several rea¬ 
sons. In the first place, you need to recognize that the supervising teacher's 
primary responsibility is for the welfare of the pupils in his classes. He will 
gladly share this responsibility with you. However, if the welfare of pupils 
is to be protected, your work and that of the supervising teacher must be co¬ 
ordinated. For this reason frequent conferences will need to be held to 
plan the educational program for the pupils you teach. 

The supervising teacher is the main source of help in planning your own 
program of activities in student teaching. How should you spend your time 
while you are in the school? How many and what kinds of observations 
should you make? When should you begin responsible teaching? For how 
long will you teach and how much of the supervising teacher's total load 
will you take over? What other experiences should you have that will help 
you learn more about the work that teachers do? You and the supervising 
teacher will have to answer questions like these as you work together. 
Obviously, conferences will need to be held at regular intervals throughout 
the period of student teaching in order to plan a well-balanced program 
of experiences that will help you develop into a competent teacher. We 
suggest that you meet with the supervising teacher at least once a week 
to plan your activities for the next week. 

The supervising teacher will be a person whose opinions you value and 
respect. Your work will be much more pleasant and meaningful when 
you have a person to whom you can go for advice and with whom you can 
share ideas and think through solutions to the problems that confront you. 
The conferences with the supervising teacher will undoubtedly prove to be 
a source of expert help for you in student teaching. 

Finally, conferences provide an ideal setting for helping the student 
teacher become aware of his strengths and shortcomings. Although you 
may be doing a good job of teaching, the supervising teacher is obligated 
to help you develop into the best teacher you are capable of becoming. 
For this reason the work you do will be subject to continuous appraisal. 
If deficiencies are apparent to the supervising teacher, you will want to 
know what they are and how you can overcome them. If none are called 
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to your attention, we suggest that you make it a point from time to time to 
ask the supervising teacher how well you are getting along. 

4. Begin to get acquainted with the pupils you teach. You can begin by 
learning their names. But that is not enough, for your work with pupils 
will be increasingly effective as you become aware of their interests, attain¬ 
ments, and abilities. 

The early days of student teaching are the best time to make as thorough 
a study as time permits of the pupils in your classes. You can observe 
them in the classroom and in other situations in the school. Note how they 
respond to the work that is going on in the classroom. Observe their social 
relationships. By talking with them informally, you can begin to build good 
human relationships with them and at the same time learn to know them 
as individuals. After consulting with your supervising teacher, you may 
want to study the data in the cumulative records of your pupils. The super¬ 
vising teacher may also encourage you to make a more systematic study 
of one or more pupils who are in need of special help. 

5. Provide and familiarize yourself with the instructional materials, in¬ 
cluding the textbooks that are used in the classes to which you are assigned. 
Obviously, you need to be entirely familiar with all the instructional mate¬ 
rials used by pupils. You will therefore be expected to provide yourself 
with the teaching materials used in the classes you will teach. Be sure that 
you are thoroughly acquainted with the resources in the library. Find out 
what audio-visual materials arc available for use in your classes. Familiarize 
yourself with policies and procedures governing their use. 

As the days go by in student teaching, the supervising teacher will prob¬ 
ably call on you for contributions to the activities of the class, and since 
you are an assistant teacher, it is desirable that your participation in the 
classroom represent a fine quality of workmanship. Be sure that you know 
the assignments and that you have prepared them faithfully in every detail. 

6. Begin building a file of professional materials. We suggest that you 
keep a loose-leaf notebook with pages of standard size (SVi by 11 inches) 
in a substantial cover. The notebook may well include two types of mate¬ 
rials: (a) materials that you believe will be genuinely useful in your future 
work as a regular teacher, and ( b ) records relating to your activities in 
student teaching. For (a) we have in mind illustrative materials pertinent 
to your teaching field, such as flat pictures, graphs or cartoons, ideas for 
bulletin-board displays, significant articles from the public press, plans for 
units of work, lesson plans, guide or work sheets, standardized and in¬ 
formal tests, bibliographies, descriptions of teaching devices gained either 
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from observations or from experience, and brief descriptions of methods 
that may be used for specific purposes. For (6) we have in mind notes 
taken during observations, self-appraisals for each lesson taught, notes 
taken in individual conferences with the supervising teacher and the college 
supervisor, written criticisms of your teaching, write-ups of conferences 
with pupils, and a form on which you keep an accurate record of the 
number of observations you make and the periods or clock hours of teach¬ 
ing that you do. 

In all probability your supervising teacher and college supervisor will 
prefer that you be extremely critical of the materials you collect and keep 
in your professional file. You should avoid collecting a mass of miscel¬ 
laneous and unorganized material. You will certainly want to systematize 
and index the materials you do collect. We urge that you keep your file 
of professional materials up to date in all respects and that you submit it 
to your supervising teacher and to your college supervisor at regular inter¬ 
vals for appraisal and suggestions. 

7. Be ready when assigned or encouraged to do the specific things that 
a student teacher can do in the early days as an assistant teacher to improve 
the general efficiency of a class. You can make yourself useful in many 
ways. In order to stimulate your thinking along this line, we suggest the 
following kinds of experiences. Remember that you are not expected to do 
all of these things, nor are you to limit yourself necessarily to the expe¬ 
riences that are listed here. 

a. Observing pupils carefully to see which ones need special help. 

b. Handling routine classroom matters. You can help your supervising 
teacher by taking care of many details in the classroom, such as checkins 
on ventilation, heating, and lighting. You can see that classroom equipment 
and materials are on hand and ready for use. You may be able to assist 
in some of the clerical work that is involved in typing, duplicating, and 
filing. Other experiences that may be helpful to you and your supervises 
teacher include marking and correcting papers, keeping class records, 
checking attendance and tardiness, helping requisition supplies and equip¬ 
ment, filling out routine school reports, arranging work on the blackboard 
and bulletin board, learning to use the duplicating machine, arranging chairs 
and tables in the classroom, and posting results by means of progress charts 
which show the advancement made by pupils. 

c. Reading school announcements. 

d. Constructing examinations. 

e. Administering informal as well as standardized tests. 
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f. Explaining the results of an examination. 

g. Collecting supplementary materials for the use of the supervising 
teacher and pupils. 

h. Taking charge of the bulletin board or helping a committee of pupils 
prepare a bulletin-board display. 

/. Giving assistance to pupils who have been absent. 

j. Assisting pupils who have undertaken special projects. 

k. Assisting in supervised study activities. 

/. Presenting and explaining an assignment. 

m. Assisting the supervising teacher in developing units or other teach¬ 
ing plans. 

n. Preparing reference materials for use in the classroom. 

o. Supplying technical information and ability. Even a gifted teacher 
sometimes encounters learning situations that far exceed his ability and 
preparation. Sometimes a project requires special knowledge in the sciences, 
fine arts, dramatics, music, and the like. The student teacher, coming fresh 
from subject-matter courses, should be able to make some valuable contri¬ 
butions to classwork. 

p. Presenting a film, filmstrip, or other audio-visual aid, and carrying 
on a discussion following its use. 

q. Planning, conducting, and discussing the results of a field trip. 

r. Teaching for part of a lesson by leading the discussion on a particular 
topic. 

s. Handling a group when a class has been divided into several groups 
so as to permit several projects, as individual needs may require. 

/. Teaching independently when strong enough, thus permitting the su¬ 
pervising teacher to visit some of the work of his colleagues in related fields. 

ii. Acting as substitute teacher when the regular teacher is ill. 

8. Take advantage of your opportunities to learn more about a teacher s 
work outside the classroom. You can learn much that will help you in your 
later work by participating in the activities of teachers outside the classroom. 
Once again, to stimulate your thinking, we suggest that you go over the 
following list of experiences with your supervising teacher. You may not 
have the" time to participate in all of them. Furthermore, some experiences 
will undoubtedly prove to be more valuable than others. For these reasons 
you will need to consult your supervising teacher and, with his help and 
encouragement, select those which will do you the most good and which 
are available to you in the school and in the community. 
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a. Assisting in the sponsorship of club activities 

b. Coaching plays and helping with assembly programs 

c. Attending departmental and faculty meetings 

d. Working with a committee of teachers in the solution of some educa¬ 
tional problem of the school 

e. Assisting with recreational and playground activities 

f. Supervising the study hall 

g. Attending PTA meetings 

h. Assisting at athletic events 

i. Attending social activities of pupils when invited 

j. Assisting in hall duty 

k. Assisting in community drives in which the school has a part 

/. Sitting in on conferences between teachers and parents 

m. Visiting pupils who are ill 

n. Assisting in activities in youth centers 

o. Meeting parents by attending church, clubs, and other community 
organizations 

p. Attending local or regional professional meetings 

9. Begin planning for the first responsible teaching you will do. If stu¬ 
dent teaching performs its primary function of helping you develop effec¬ 
tive teaching skills, a considerable amount of your time must be spent in 
actual teaching. There will come a day, therefore, that is agreed upon by 
you and the supervising teacher, when you will begin responsible teaching. 
You will want to be ready to do the best teaching that you are capable of 
doing when that time comes. 


But good teaching requires a great deal of thought and careful prepara¬ 
tion. We therefore urge you to begin planning for the first teaching you will 
do as soon as you know when you arc to take over the class. You should 
begin planning far enough in advance of actual teaching so that you will 
have plenty of time to discuss your plans with the supervising teacher 
and to incorporate in them any suggestions he may make. 

Set for yourself the goal of making the best plans you arc capable of 

making for the first teaching you do. If you approach this task as you 

should the chances are good that you will revise your plans, perhaps several 

times before you are satisfied that they are as good as you can make them. 

With this amount of thought and careful planning, you will be able to take 

over the class for the first time with a feeling of confidence in your ability 
to do a good job of teaching. ^ 
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The Professional Worker 

When you report for duty you will be taking your first step as a profes¬ 
sional worker. We welcome you to the oldest of all learned professions. 

You will be in the company of a group of which former President Hoover 
has said: 

It is truly remarkable, I think, that so vast an army of people ... so 
uniformly meets its obligations, so effectively does its job. so decently behaves 
itself, as to be almost utterly inconspicuous in a sensation-loving country. It 
implies a wealth of character, of tact, of patience, of quiet competence, to 
achieve such a record as that. 

As a summary of this chapter we now expect and urge you to keep ever 
before you the three great challenges to the teaching profession. 

The Significance of the Social Service Rendered. Some years ago H. G. 
Wells said, “Civilization is a race between education and catastrophe.” 
The hydrogen bomb starts us on the last lap of this race. Admitting that 
the school is not the only educational agency, it yet remains true that 
whether or not society will ultimately solve its problems systematically and 
efficiently or resort to violent and disorderly measures depends on the 
zeal and efficiency of teachers. Disease, ignorance, and meanness are the 
real enemies of man. A world free from devastating wars and unnecessary 
suffering is not likely to be created in conferences of diplomats and minis¬ 
ters. Rather, that is the long-time job of the schoolteacher in every land. 
But the part that concerns society is only half the story, for the teacher 
helps the individual to find a more satisfying way of life. In this sense the 
teacher is perhaps the modern equivalent of the missionary of an earlier day. 

The Contagion of Youth. In the motion picture Goodbye, Mr. Chips 
Katherine says to her lover, the schoolmaster. “Why, I should think you 
would never grow old in a world where everyone is young.” Good teachers 
respond to the hope and enthusiasm that are the marked attributes of 
youth. They may grow in years, but in no other profession do they have 
the same opportunities to remain young in enthusiasms. It is not uncom¬ 
mon in large high schools that offer long tenure to find among the oldest 
teachers one who is in spirit the youngest in the building. 

The Stimulation to Personal Growth. Other things being equal, the richer 
the personality the more effective is the teaching. Recent discussions con¬ 
cerning the revision of the curriculum in teacher-education institutions sug¬ 
gest that a greater emphasis will be placed on selecting and building, first 
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of all, the right kind of person. In all probability prospective teachers as 
well as teachers in service will be encouraged, and to some extent required, 
to travel, to have work experiences, and to extend their interests in art, 
music, the social studies, drama, and literature throughout their teaching 
careers. This merely means that you can do what you like to do anyway, 
as a person, and it will all count in teaching. 


▼ FOR DISCUSSION 

1. Contrast the personal qualities of the best and poorest teachers you ever 
had. 

2. What do you think a supervising teacher has a right to expect of his 
student teacher? 

3. What do you think a student teacher has a right to expect of his (a) super¬ 
vising teacher, (/>) college supervisor or director of student teaching? 

4. We suggest that, if possible, you interview three or four students who 
have completed their work in student teaching. Find out what suggestions they 
have for helping you get off to a good start in your work. (You may wish 
to turn over your findings to a panel of beginning student teachers where the 
results may be summarized and discussed.) 


SUGGESTED READINGS < 

Perry, Bliss: And Gladly Teach, Boston: Houghton Mifflin Company, 1935. 
This autobiography of a great teacher, written in a very interesting style and 
revealing a fine sense of professional zeal, has been a source of inspiration to many 
teachers. You may wish to keep this book in mind and read it after you have 
been teaching a few months. 

Palmer, George Herbert: The Ideal Teacher. Boston: Houghton Mifflin Com¬ 
pany, 1910. 

This inspired statement by one of America's greatest teachers has stimulated the 
professional zeal of countless teachers for generations. He lists four character¬ 
istics which, m his judgment, every teacher should possess: («) aptitude for vi- 
cariousness, (/» r.ch intellectual wealth, (c) the power to invigorate life through 
learning, and (d) a readiness to be forgotten. P 

Richey. Robert W.: Planning for Teaching. New York: McGraw-Hill Book 
Company, Inc., 1952. 

Wc recommend Chapter 2. entitled "Some Potential Values in Teaching." You 
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will find here a very practical discussion of the satisfactions that may be derived 
from teaching. 

Teaching as a Man's Job, Homewood, III.: Phi Delta Kappa, 1938. 

This book is directed to young men who are considering teaching as a life pro¬ 
fession. It was prepared by a committee of Phi Delta Kappa, an honorary profes¬ 
sional and fraternal association of men in education. 

Toward Better Teaching: A Report of Current Practices, 1949 Yearbook, Asso¬ 
ciation for Supervision and Curriculum Development, Washington: National 
Education Association, 1949. 

In the opinion of the committee that contributed this volume, better teaching 
includes the following: (I) fostering security and satisfaction, (2) promoting 
cooperative learning, (3) helping pupils develop self-direction, (4) fostering 
creativity, (5) helping pupils develop values, (6) providing opportunities for 
social action, and (7) helping pupils evaluate learnings. The committee selected 
and edited descriptions of situations or stories which illustrate procedures in these 
seven areas submitted by teachers. 

Wahlquist. John T.: An Introduction to American Education, New York: The 
Ronald Press Company, 1950. 

If you have a little extra time read Chapter 4, entitled “Attributes of the Success¬ 
ful Teacher.” This book is characterized by common sense. 


SUGGESTED E1LM * 

Introduction to Student Teaching (20 min), Indiana University Audio-Visual 
Center, Bloomington. Ind. 

Illustrates activities and responsibilities of student teachers during the early weeks 
in student teaching. Suggests the importance of getting well acquainted with the 
school, its personnel, and its policies; becoming accustomed to handling routine 
classroom matters; becoming familiar with a wide variety of instructional mate¬ 
rials, their preparation, and their use; and learning as much as possible about 
the pupils. 

& Note to the supervisor of student teaching: The film suggested above as well as 
others that arc listed at the ends of various chapters can be used to motivate group 
discussion in a manner that results in a clearer understanding of the concepts and 
principles that arc being discussed. 

All the films listed are 16 mm., sound, and black and white, unless otherwise 
noted. The running time of each film is given in minutes. The major distributor or the 
producer of the film is specified. 

We suggest that you consult your local, state, or university circulating film library 
for information about the availability of films. If a film cannot be obtained from a 
local source or a nearby circulating library, write the producer or the distributor of 
the film for information about its availability. 



2 . Learning to Understand Pupils 


The artist-teacher is everlastingly studying pupils and seeking for better 
means to assist them in genuine self-effort. Close, persistent, indefatigable 
study of the child and of subjects for the child is a marked indication of 
the quality teacher. —francis w. Parker 


Is the Clinical Approach Possible? 

John Dewey led the teachers in the schools of an earlier generation to 
see that education is life. So today we say that education is growth. Our 
attention is focused not on what a pupil is, but on what he has experienced 
and on what he may become. A teacher operating with the growth concept 
interprets the pupil’s responses, achievement, and behavior in terms of the 
history of the organism and the present level of development; he thinks in 
terms of individual patterns, needs, and social requirements; he takes many 
factors into account when he uses the phrase the “whole child - ; he recog¬ 
nizes that the personality is to no small extent the resultant of strong social 
forces; he places the emphasis on processes rather than on the product- 
and finally he strives to become a specialist in human relationships. But’ 
growth to be effective must be given direction, and so it has come about 

at guidance 1 is not only one of the important functions of a teacher but 
is in fact the essence of all good teaching. 

If a teacher knew all that he should about a pupil he would seldom be 
surprised or disappointed by anything a pupil might say or do. It is o Cn - 
era y recognized that one cannot teach another person effectively unless 
he knows a good deal about him. Now the regrettable fact is that, in gen- 

1, teachers do not know their pupils very well. One study suggests ‘that 
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Many schools today provide a good deal ot data including scores on standard¬ 
ized tests to aid the classroom teacher in understanding pupils .' 1 ' 1 


about pupils as he now finds available for use. Obviously, in the short period 
you will devote to student teaching you cannot collect all the data that you 
would like to have concerning each pupil. However, certain experiences 
will be provided in which you can learn to use important techniques that 
will surely prove useful in your future work. 


It is very important at the beginning of a new school year to know how 
to make a systematic study of the human material in your classes. Unfor¬ 
tunately, the failure to keep continuous and accurate records of the pupils' 
growth and progress is perhaps one of the weakest spots in Amcncan edu¬ 
cation. In many schools few records other than the pupils' names, ages, 
school subjects, and marks are available to teachers on the opening day of 
school. Indeed, in a number of well-organized high schools the teacher on 
opening day knows nothing of the boys and girls who crowd into the class¬ 
room other than their names as they appear on class rolls sent from the 
office. It is probable that an up-to-date hospital develops a more adequate 


ON facing PAGE. Top: To stand and make a simple report on her recreational 

interests is torture to Ada. Ccuer: Ada. a problem case, reports to her English 

class. Bottom: Ada knows how badly she has failed and shows how verv unh mPN 
she is about it. 11 y 
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record of a patient in a week's time than the typical school does for a 
problem pupil who has been enrolled eight years. 

If we are eager to have a clinical approach to the problem of adjusting 
the individual personality or, more practically stated, to the problem of 
organizing a setting or a curriculum that will develop normal growth of 
each pupil, we will need to have systematic procedures in pupil account¬ 
ing. Ideally, the record should be continuous and it should travel ahead of, 
or at any rate with, the pupil. But since this does not happen in many 
schools you will need to practice certain techniques that will enable you 
to make the best of conditions and await the day when adequate school 
records will travel with the pupil. 

An Illustration of a Technique 

We turn now to what a resourceful teacher did to solve this problem. 
Mary Brown was an English teacher in the Middletown High School. It 
was five o'clock in the afternoon of the opening day, and Miss Brown was 
somewhat tired as she turned away from the seating charts she had com¬ 
pleted of the pupils in her five English classes. As she leaned back wearily 
in her chair, she reviewed her day—five different groups of boys and girls 
entering and leaving her room—a total of 140 personalities making a con¬ 
fused picture of blurred faces. “My!” she thought, “will I ever remember so 
many names? But here! What am I thinking of? I won’t be teaching merely 
names. I will be teaching individual personalities. Let's see, I remember now 
—her name was Ada Adams. She came into my second-period class after the 
other pupils had taken their seats. Yes. 1 remember her clearly. As she came 
into the room she looked at me as though she knew I was going to yell 
'Sit down!' at her. Her arms were full of books, and she carried an old 
metal lunch box. She hurried to a seat at the rear of the room and, most 
unfortunately for her. attracted the attention of the rest of the class when 
her lunch box fell to the floor with a great clatter, opening up and spilling its 
contents. Several of the pupils laughed at her awkwardness but I was able 
to quiet them quickly. Poor child, her dress was old-fashioned and she 
looked as if she didn't have a friend in the world. I wonder what her home 
conditions are like? I'm sure she is unhappy—but look here! It’s already 
five o’clock and I’d better be getting home.” 

The next day Miss Brown asked the pupils in her second-period English 
class to talk informally about themselves, their interests and hobbies. The 
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group responded readily and each pupil talked freely about himself—that 
is. all but Ada. When Ada was called upon she didn't go to the front of the 
room as the others had done. Instead she rose slowly from her seat, looking 
apprehensively at Miss Brown and at others in the room. It was obviously 
an effort for her to say anything at all. Then, leaning on the edge of the 
table for support, she gave a very brief account of herself. About all she 
mentioned was her name, her age. her address, and the number of the 
school she had attended previously. 

While Ada's account of herself revealed none of the usual interests of 
normal, healthy adolescents, it did seem to reveal that here was a lonely, 
unhappy soul. Indeed, some of the other pupils seemed to sense Ada's 
loneliness, for two of the girls—one a daughter of a social worker—went 
out of their way after class to meet Ada at the door and to invite her to 
join them for a soda later that afternoon. Ada declined this invitation, how¬ 
ever. excusing herself on the ground that she didn't care for sodas. 

Miss Brown made a mental note of Ada's behavior that day. Later, on 
her way home, she began to develop a plan, not only for knowing more 



Chart A. Distribution of pupils on intelligence scores (|.Q>. 
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about Ada but also a plan that would provide her with information about 
the interests, abilities, and personal characteristics of all the pupils in her 
classes. “What I need,” she said to herself, “is more information about my 
pupils. I need to find out about the type of homes they come from, their 
mental abilities, their interests, their educational achievements, their physi¬ 
cal conditions, and their mental stability. I need to bring all these data 
together so that 1 will have a much better picture of the potentialities and 
disabilities of the pupils in my classes. Then, I'll be ready to adjust my 
teaching to serve the needs of my pupils.” 

MAKING AN INVENTORY OF THE HUMAN MATERIAL 

At this point we need to interrupt the story of Ada to emphasize the fact 
that Miss Brown was getting a picture, while she was developing a case 
study of Ada. of the structure of her class as a group. In the years ahead 
you are likely to hear a good deal about “group dynamics.” This is a fancy 
name for a fairly simple concept. The idea is that a class, a community, a 
nation, and a “one world," like a person, has personality, morale, abilities, 
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potentialities, ideals, ways of working, and the like. One can and should 
make a study of the human resources in a class. 

f 

By the end of the first week. Miss Brown had made a systematic search 
in the school for data that would help her to become better acquainted 
with her classes. She consulted the records in the principal's office and 
found that the California Test of Mental Maturity, the Stanford Achieve¬ 
ment Test in Spelling, the Iowa Silent Reading Test, and the New Stanford 
Arithmetic Test had been given pupils in several grades, including the 
ninth, during the first week of school. Miss Brown borrowed the tests of her 
own pupils and over the week end compiled the following data based on 
the scores of pupils in her second-period English class. 

Miss Brown made two graphs for each of these measures. The general 
picture of the intelligence scores is shown by the first graph (Chart A). 
What does the horizontal scale show?—the vertical scale? What is the 
lowest I.Q.?—the highest?—the range?—the norm (score of the largest 
group)? Do you think Miss Brown knew whether this was a bright or dull 
class before she made this chart? What do you think her conclusion was 
after studying these data? 

The second graph (Chart B) shows the scores of individual pupils in 
order from lowest to highest. What is Ada’s score? Why does Miss Brown 
use code numbers? 

When Miss Brown had completed the graphs for all the test scores, 
she transferred the scores to a single chart (Chart C). What advantages 
do you see in this graph? 


* FOR DISCUSSION 

1. How close, do you guess, is the correlation between intelligence and 
achievement in (a) arithmetic, ( b) reading, (c) spelling? 

2. How many pupils in this class do you think are retarded in (a) readme 
(b) arithmetic, (c) spelling? 

3. Mention one thing Miss Brown could do that might help to bring the 
retarded pupils in reading up to the level where they should be. 

4. Explain in terms of your own major and minor teaching areas the specific 

? S H h' y °Y° Uld makC ° f ,h ° ,yPeS ° f in «■* *St Wha, types of 
standard test data other than those shown in this chart would you like to h ive 

r: ; y h ;r„ p ; ls d :r r ciass? Expiain - - «»£ »£ s ,t:: 

5. Assuming that Miss Brown did not find any standard -c, i, • u 
omc : . h What tni g h, she have done to obtain a., or par', 0 "!“ It 




Chart C. This shows a measurement of intelligence, reading, spelling, and arithmetic for each pupil in the class. 
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A SOCIOGRAM 

To get further light on the relationships within the group Miss Brown 
constructed the sociogram shown here as Chart D. To get the information 
needed, she had each pupil write the names of the two pupils that "he got 
along best with in doing schoolwork.” As a newcomer to the school. Miss 
Brown felt that this information might be significant to her. especially since 
most of the pupils came from the same neighborhood and had gone to 
school together from one to eight years. 

When she totaled the choices, she obtained the accompanying table. 
The total number of times chosen—sometimes called "social status score" 
—is of course an index of a child's popularity. Naturally such an index is 
more reliable - if counts are taken in additional situations, such as the 
extent to which a pupil is chosen as a companion at luncheon and movie. 
With the data in the table and the names turned in by the pupils. Miss 
Brown constructed the sociogram. 

Triangles indicate boys and circles represent girls. The direction of an 
arrow shows “who chose whom.” Thus girl 6 chose girl 17 and girl 10. A 
rhombus, or double-headed arrow, indicates mutual choice. Thus boy 2 
chose boy 14 and boy 14 chose boy 2. By this time you will be asking. 
"What do the concentric circles mean?” This is merely a device for group¬ 
ing pupils in fourths. Thus the top 25 per cent, those that were chosen 
most frequently, are placed in the inner circle. The next quarter are placed 


Social Status of Pupils 


Number of 

Number of 

Number of 

Number of 

Pupil 

Times Chosen 

Pupil 

Times Chosen 

1 

1 

13 

1 

2 

2 

14 

7 

3 

2 

15 

0 

4 

1 

16 

0 

5 

Absent * 

17 

4 

6 

0 

18 

3 

7 

4 

19 

3 

8 

2 

20 

Absent * 

9 

2 

21 

Absent * 

10 

1 

22 

1 

11 

0 

23 

0 

12 

6 


* Interrelationships with absentees are 
choices were not available. 

not shown in the 

sociogram because their 


- See Willard C. Olson, "The Improvement of Human 
Childhood Education, March, 1946. 


Relations in the Classroom, 
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in the next ring, the third quarter in the third ring, and the lowest quarter, 
that is to say those chosen fewest times, in the outside ring. Presumably a 
skillful teacher will keep a watchful eye on the lonesome souls in this outer 
ring and will be well aware of the fact that there may also be serious prob¬ 
lems within the inner circle. By referring to the chart relating to intelli¬ 
gence, you will see that number 6 is Ada. Whom did she choose? How 
often was she herself chosen as a companion? 

It is obviously impossible for a busy teacher to draw a sociogram of every 
class. However, the procedure is practical for a homeroom teacher or for 
anyone with specific guidance responsibilities to a group that is not too 
big. In the case of a large group, a sociogram would become too compli- 
cated. Moreover, to one who can visualize statistical data, the diagram is 
not necessary because the table of choices would no doubt enable him to 
spot the problem cases. 

On her way to school Monday morning. Miss Brown met the head of the 
Department of Physical Education. She learned that the department kept 
the results of the health examinations that had been given each child in the 
school. She discovered, too, that these data would be available to her 



Chart D. Sociogram showing relationships within the group. 
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whenever she wanted them. And so Miss Brown consulted these records. 
She was able to list the following information relating to the disabilities in 
physical health of 15 out of 23 pupils in her second-period English class: 


Defective eyesight 
Defective hearing 
Diseased tonsils 
Poor dentition 
Malnutrition 

Goiter . 

Speech defects 
Poor posture 


Disabilities in Physical Health 

Hill A., David B.. Jane S., Mary Z. 

Eugene J.. Alice B. 

Antonia V.. Leon S. 

Dean S.. Eugene J.. Ada A.. Antonia V., Edith F. f Jack D. 
Eugene J., Dorothy G.. Ada A. 

Jean P. 

Antonia V., Phil F. % Eugene J. 

Edith F.. David B.. Alice B.. Ada A. 


▼ FOR DISCUSSION 


1. Pick out one of the physical defects listed above and show how it might 
affect the achievement of a pupil. 



observing ^ ex-lmpi? ** 

Playground, at camp, and on a school excursion.-"’ ^ ,he 
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2. Which disabilities in this list might escape the attention of teachers for 
years if records were not available or not used? 

3. What special seating arrangements would you make to take care of the 
first two disabilities in this list? 

4. Is this an unusual number of disabilities in physical health in a ninth- 
grade class of this size? 

During the next two weeks Miss Brown made it a point to talk informally 
with many of her pupils about their interests and hobbies. By combining 
these data with the information pupils had supplied in their informal talks 
in class, Miss Brown was able to develop the following table of the special 
interests of pupils in her second-period English class. 


Bill A. 

George A. 
Ada A. . . . 
Alice B. . 
David B. 
Sally C. . . 
Jack D. . . . 
Frank D. . . 
Phil F. 

Fdith F. . . 

Betty G. . . 

Dorothy G. 
George H. 

Eugene J. 

Ralph L. 


Jean P. 
Tom R 


Jane S. 
Leon S. 
Dean S. 


Joan T. 
Antonia V. 
Mary Z. . . 


Special Interests of Pupils 

...Hiking; fishing: skating; reading adventure stories; 
looking at television 

Collecting rocks; reading geology books; scouting, 

. . Art 

Making dolls' clothes; cooking 

Track; fishing; hiking; movies; looking at television 
Reading girls* stories; movies; listening to radio 
..Making model airplanes; flying kites 
. .Camping; hiking: looking at television 
...Scouting; fishing; hunting; western movies; reading 
adventure stories 

Painting; drawing; growing flowers; looking at tele- 
vision 

Reading fiction; roller skating; swimming; tennis; 

collecting stamps; dancing; looking at television 
Cooking; keeping house; movies; listening to radio 
Reading science magazines; doing chemistry expert- 

ments; tennis # 

Making things out of wood; whittling, carving; look¬ 
ing at television 

Camping; scouting; boating; reading outdoor stories; 
football 

Dancing; movies; reading fiction; looking at television 
Photography; collecting coins; reading science maga¬ 
zines; looking at television . 

Making dresses; cooking; movies; looking at television 

.Scouting; camping; basketball; baseball; golf 
’ !. Making model airplanes; scouting; reading adventure 

stories; looking at television 
Reading girls’ stories; movies; listening to radio 
Movies; listening to radio and looking at television 
...Scouting; swimming; movies; looking at television 
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▼ FOR DISCUSSION 

1. Whv did Miss Brown want this information? 

4 

2. Select a unit that you are likely to teach in the weeks ahead and show 
how you might utilize several of the special interests listed above. 

With a little teamwork Miss Brown and two other teachers decided to 
pool the information they were able to obtain about the same pupils in 
their classes. To economize further on time and effort, they planned to 
divide between them the task of visiting the homes of a few pupils who 
had not been visited in recent semesters and to share their findings with 
each other. By the end of the second week. Miss Brown with the help of 
these other teachers was able to build the following table relating to the 
home conditions of nearly all the pupils in her second-period English class. 


Home Conditions 

Mother dead, pupil living with father 
Father dead, pupil living with mother 
Both parents dead, pupil living with grandparents 
Parents divorced, pupil living with father 
Parents divorced, pupil living with mother 
Unpleasant home, parents disagree 
Unpleasant home, child is subject to parental nagging 
Parents in poor economic condition 
Parents overindulgent; child is overprotcctcd 
Satisfactory homes; pleasant atmosphere; good eco¬ 
nomic condition . 


Frank D. 

Edith F. 

Sally C. 

Eugene J. 

Bill A. 

Joan T„ Leon S. 

Mary Z. 

Dorothy G., Antonia V. 
Tom R. 

Betty G., Jean P., 
Alice B„ George H., 
Ralph L., Phil F. 


* FOR DISCUSSION 


1. What arc the desirable outcomes of visiting the homes of pupils other 
than a record of information about the homes? 

2. What general cautions should be observed in meeting and visiting with 

parents in their homes? b 

3. What behavior might be expected of pupils from homes itt which parents 

“verprotechve? (*) quarrel with each other.' (cl show greater pref¬ 
erence for another child? «) keep nagging their children.' (,) arc too sir cl" 


In the meantime Miss Brown was observing her pupils in class, in the 
lunchroom and between classes. She kept anecdotal records of whal 
seemed to her to be descriptions of significant behavior and revealing bits 
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of conversation of several of her pupils. She checked the accuracy of her 
observations with those of other teachers. With these data she was able 
to compile tentatively the following table relating to the mental health of 
certain pupils in her second-period English class. 


Poor Menial Health 


Excessively shy 

Has periods of depression 

Feelings too easily hurt 

Inferiority complex 

Has pronounced tendency to daydream 

Constantly on the defensive 

Superiority complex 


Eugene J., Ada A. 

Antonia V. 

Sally C. 

Ada A.. Frank D., George H. 
Jack D., Dorothy G. 

Tom R. 

Joan T. 


▼ FOR DISCUSSION 

1. What traits other than the ones listed above indicate poor mental health? 

2. Pick out one of the characteristics in this list and describe the pattern 
of conversation and behavior that would convince you of the presence of that 
particular trait in a pupil. 

3. Are there traits in this list that arc more serious than others from a 
mental hygienist's point of view? 

4. What conditions in a classroom may contribute to feelings of inferiority 
in pupils? 

Miss Brown looked over the information she had accumulated and felt 
highly pleased with the results of her two weeks' effort in making an inven¬ 
tory of her pupils. She had found many sources that were yielding informa¬ 
tion about the adjustment, abilities, interests, mental and physical health, 
achievement, and home conditions of her pupils. But there was still much 
to be done. She wanted to visit the homes of more of her pupils. She 
planned a written assignment in which pupils would be asked to write about 
their future plans. There were still sources of data in the school and com¬ 
munity to be looked into during the weeks ahead. For example, she wanted 
to consult two or three of the junior-high-school teachers who had taught 
her pupils. From them she hoped to obtain more information about the 
personal traits of some pupils. She planned also to see the scoutmaster and 
the director of the local youth center. From these sources she hoped to 
supplement her information about the personal traits and social adjust¬ 
ment of her pupils. 

Miss Brown’s summary of her information about her class as a group 
showed that she had (1) a chart showing four measures of each pupil: 
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(2) a sociogram; (3) several case studies developed by her fellow teachers 
in previous years; and (4) brief lists suggesting (a) disabilities in physical 
health, ( b) special interests, (c) problems in home conditions, and (</) 
poor mental health. She was beginning to see the structure of her ninth- 
grade English class. 


The Case Study 

However, there were some special problem cases that had worried her 
these first two weeks and for which no further data would be available 
until other teachers of the class turned in their case studies. There was, 
for example, George Harris, whose excellent written work was in sharp 
contrast to his inability to answer a single question correctly in class. Then, 
too, she felt that she had not yet come to grips with the case study that in 
faculty meeting she herself had agreed to do—the case of Ada. Ada’s work 
in class had not been at all satisfactory. She obviously needed special atten¬ 
tion. So Miss Brown looked over the data she had already collected about 
Ada. 

A DIAGNOSTIC APPROACH 

The results of Ada’s intelligence and achievement tests suggested some 
puzzling questions. Miss Brown was bothered by the fact that while Ada’s 
intelligence ranged high in the class as a whole, her achievement in reading, 
spelling, and arithmetic was far below the average for the group. Miss 
Brown looked over the other data she had brought together about Ada. 
Ada was not in good shape physically. She was excessively shy and seemed 
to be burdened with an inferiority complex. She did not mix with other 
pupils. “Here is a real case of maladjustment,” thought Miss Brown, and 
she was determined to help her. 

A day or so later Ada was a member of a group that had the responsi¬ 
bility of reporting to the class on the stories they had read. Ada appeared 
fidgety and uncomfortable as she sat with the group facing the class. When 
it came time for her to report she appeared panic-stricken. She began, but 
her voice was hardly audible. Then, suddenly, she choked and broke into 
tears. Miss Brown suggested that she go to her seat and rest there while 
the others in the group continued with their reports. After class Miss Brown 
asked Ada to stop by and see her later that afternoon. 

Miss Brown’s pleasant, informal manner that afternoon led Ada to talk 
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quite freely about herself. It seems that Ada was ashamed of her poor 
clothes and this fact accounted for her embarrassment before the class. 
Ada talked, too. about the work she had to do in helping her mother around 
the house. Finally, at the close of their conference. Miss Brown told Ada 
that she planned to visit her home the next week as one in a series ol visits 
she was making to the homes of pupils. They agreed on the hour of the visit. 


A VISIT TO THE HOME 


Late one afternoon the next week. Miss Brown appeared at Ada's home. 
She was met at the door by Ada’s mother, a heavy-set woman of about 
forty, who, like the shabby furnishings in her home, presented an unkempt, 
run-down appearance. True to Ada's description of her own responsibilities 
in the home. Miss Brown found Ada taking care of a baby sister. 

Mrs. Adams took the lead in the conversation that followed and com¬ 
plained bitterly about all her troubles. She complained about her work, her 
husband, and life in general. Her husband, it seemed, was unable to hold 
down a job for any length of time. When she tried to make him toe the 
mark he would disappear for days. An older boy had just joined the Navy. 
In all the family woe, she pictured herself to Miss Brown as the innocent 
victim. 

But Miss Brown's visit turned out to be far more valuable than she had 
anticipated. The baby's crying had interrupted the conversation momentarily 
and at that point Mrs. Adams had directed Ada to see what she could do 
to quiet the child. As Ada left to take the baby out of the room she brushed 
by one of the tables and upset a notebook with half a dozen drawings. 
Miss Brown noticed the drawings and picked them up. They revealed at a 
glance more than the usual artistic talent of a fifteen-year-old girl, and 
upon inquiry. Miss Brown learned that Ada had drawn them. 1 As her 
mother put it, “She is always wasting her time on such foolishness." Later. 


■ We can hear the excessively skeptical say. "Oh! This is Hollywood stuff and wasn't 
it lucky that Ada could draw!" The fact is that such fortuitous circumstances happen 
again and again when a complete study is made of a pupil. You have to believe that 
most people have something worth developing or your days of teaching will he drab. 

ON facing PAGE. Top: A conference after school. Mary Brown, the teacher 

manages to arrange for a visit to the home. Center: Some days later Ada takes 

part in a committee report. Again the outcome is failure. Bottom: Ada's teacher 

talks to Ada's mother and gains considerable understanding. 1 earning how to 

get into all kmds of homes and knowing just what to do is ™t easy but some 
teachers manage to do it. 3 ' 
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as Miss Brown left the house, she delighted Ada by telling her that she 
liked her drawings. She mentioned that the art teacher might like to see 
them, too, and suggested that Ada bring her drawings with her to school the 
next day. 

That evening Miss Brown compiled all the information she had about 
Ada and this is the picture she was able to develop. 


Personal Record of Ada Adams 


A. Intelligence. Chronological age: 15 years 5 months; mental age: 18 years 
8 months; I.Q.: 121. 

B. Standard Tests. Achievement tests show her retarded in reading, spelling, 
and arithmetic. Her grade classification in reading is 6.6, in arithmetic 5.5, and 
in spelling 6.0. 

C. Pupil Load. She is taking English, social studies, general science, mathe¬ 
matics. and art. She has many duties at home; e.g.. takes care of her baby sister, 
washes dishes, makes beds. 

D. General School Record. She is having trouble in English, science, social 
studies, and in mathematics. She likes art but is developing bad attitudes toward 


her other subjects. 

E. Elementary School Record. Accumulated records in the office reveal very 
low marks made during the past six years. She was passed on "condition into 
grades six. seven, and eight. 

F. Physical Condition. Her general physical tone is low. She is underweight, 
suffers from malnourishment. and her teeth are in bad condition. 

G. Attendance. She has been absent and tardy numerous times; e.g.. in the 
eighth grade she was absent a total of 40 days. She has changed schools four 
times in six years. The first three grades were spent in a one-teacher rural school. 

H. Family Background and History. Neither parent completed the grades of 
the elementary school. Ada has an older brother who dropped out of school 
in the seventh grade. There is one other girl in the home besides Ada a 
nine-months-old baby. 

/. Home Conditions. Parents arc in poor economic condition. The father is 
unable to hold down a job. The mother complains that she has too much 
work to do. The mother is too strict and nags too much at Ada. 

J. Reading Interests Her reading outside of school is confined to an occa 

sional pulp picture magazine. 

K. School Activities. Belongs to no clubs or other act.v.t.es. Does not taxc 
part in group activities during the lunch hour. Ada seems happier w en e 
alone. She takes part reluctantly in required activities in physical education. 

L. Other Interests. Enjoys painting and drawing. 

M. Social Relations. Is extremely self-conscious of her poor clothes and 
general appearance. She has no friends among the other pupils. 

N. Special Abilities. Has considerable talent in art. 
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THE DIAGNOSIS 


As Miss Brown looked over the data she had collected about Ada, she 
thought, “The whole picture is wrong for Ada. The main thing that is 
wrong is the home, and the parents are the key to that. What the father is 
like, I don’t know; but the mother will certainly be difficult to deal with. 
More fundamental still is the lack of a sound economic basis for the home. 
There is no way the school can help in providing the father with a job that 
will support this family. But even if a job could be found for him the 
parents would not have the disposition or the training to provide a good 
home. It may be that Ada’s personality can be built up in school so that 
she will ‘break through.' Certainly it has been done for many youngsters, and 
our school should try.” 

Reviewing the data again. Miss Brown continued, “It seems to me the 
key to Ada’s improvement may be art. She likes art and has some talent 
for it. Her work in art must be encouraged. Her other work must in some 


way be tied in with it. A program built around art may help her develop 
the confidence and self-respect which she needs. She likes me. Perhaps I 
can assume a broad guidance program for Ada in which the main goals 
are to enlist the cooperation of her other teachers and set up friendly 
relationships with other boys and girls. However, basic to her schoolwork 
is her disability in reading. We won’t get very far with Ada until she 
learns how to read. To enlarge her reading interest. I must get her inter¬ 
ested in reading something. 1 have to start where she is. Here is what I’ll 
do,” she thought, as she developed the following outline of a remedial 


program: “(1) build a remedial program around art; (2) obtain the co¬ 
operation of other teachers; (3) watch for situations in which Ada can be 
given recognition and praise in class; (4) help her develop friendly rela¬ 
tionships with other boys and girls; (5) develop a reading interest around 
art; (6) encourage her to take art books home from the library; (7) help 
her get started in building a list of unfamiliar words based on her readin- 
(8) give practice exercises in locating the main idea of paragraphs- (9) give 
practice exercises in word recognition; (10) give practice exercises ^an¬ 
swering fact questions; above all I must (11) build for confidence; I must 
not stigmatize her before the group by asking her to read something orally 
before I know she is ready to read that particular thing.” 

As Miss Brown looked again at the remedial program she had planned 
-I wonderr tSe f ’ thi " k ‘ " “ 
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A Remedial Program 


Miss Brown decided that her first task was to enlist the cooperation of 
Ada's other teachers. The next day she called on them, taking with her 
Ada's drawings. 

Miss Clark, the art teacher, was understanding and cooperative. She 
suggested an attractive art book that Miss Brown might use for Ada's 
remedial reading work. Miss Davis, the science teacher, was pleased to 
learn that Ada could draw. She pointed out that a unit in plant life that the 
class was studying would give Ada a chance to draw flowers and to label 
their parts. Miss Davis agreed with Miss Brown that art might be a direct 
road to a better understanding of science. 

Miss Brown was not as successful with Ada's other teachers. Mr. Brad¬ 
ford. who taught social studies, was a bit skeptical. He pointed out that a 
retarded reader like Ada was at a great disadvantage in the study of civics 
and government relations because of the amount of reading required. Mr. 
Henry, Ada’s "math" teacher, was even more skeptical. He could see no 
relationship between art and mathematics. Furthermore, he pointed out 
that a diagnostic test which he had just given showed Ada to be markedly 
deficient in basic skills in mathematics. However, Miss Brown felt that 
her efforts with these teachers, although not completely successful, at least 

gave Ada a better than even chance in her subjects. 

A day or so later during the supervised study period. Miss Brown gave 
Ada the art book which had been suggested by Miss Clark. She felt if only 
her reading could be improved her general level of achievement would be 
raised. Ada took a great interest in the pictures in the book and asked Miss 
Brown if she could take the book home with her. Although it was a slow, 
difficult task for her. she read all the stories connected with the pictures. 
Shortly thereafter she took another art book from the library, an wit 
Miss Brown’s help. Ada began building a list of unfamiliar words derived 


from her reading. , ,. 

Miss Brown noticed during the weeks that followed that Ada s reading 

habits were improving. She still had a long way to go but then: wast evi¬ 
dence that she was developing somewhat greater speed in rea mg 
comprehension. Her improvement in reading was refl ' cted ' e 

work in which she had made some gains ,n spelling ^sentence ^ 

Miss Brown was convinced that Ada was off to a goo s 
program that she had planned for her. 
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There was much to be desired, however, in Ada s social adjustment. 
She had made no friends, and it was obvious that she was suffering from a 
deep feeling of inferiority. Miss Brown continued to look for opportunities 
that would provide for Ada a feeling of success and of recognition. Such an 
opportunity came a few days later in connection with the reading the class 
was doing in Shakespeare's Twelfth Night. 

Ada had voluntarily made a number of drawings of the characters from 
Twelfth Night. These she placed one morning on Miss Brown’s desk be¬ 
fore the period started. Here was the opportunity Miss Brown had been 
looking for. Later in the period she used Ada’s drawings to illustrate a 
point she was making in connection with the characters in the play. The 
response of the pupils to the drawings was exactly that which Miss Brown 
hoped for. They liked them and wanted to know where they came from. 
At that point Miss Brown told the class that they were Ada’s work and then 
she asked Ada to pass them around so that all might see them. 

That was an important day for Ada. At Miss Brown's suggestion, and 
with the obvious approval of the group, Ada arranged her drawings on the 
bulletin board. The pupils regarded Ada with a new interest after that 
and, in turn, Ada became a little more responsive to the friendliness of 
the group. 

Shortly thereafter the class decided to present scenes from Twelfth 
Night as a class project. Ada was placed on the costume committee, and 
the group with which she was working arranged to meet at the home of one 
of the other girls to finish their work. Somehow Ada managed to get her 
mother’s permission to meet with the other girls. 

Miss Brown heard the story later from Ada. It seems that the girls on 
the committee had a pleasant afternoon working, stopping for Cokes, and 
keeping up a steady stream of gossip. When it came time to try on the cos¬ 
tumes, one of the girls suggested that Ada's hair, which had received little 
care heretofore, could be arranged to make her look different. The new 
hairdo was becoming to her. She looked more grown-up and far more 
attractive. It was a new experience for Ada and she was thrilled by it all. 

When Ada arrived home, Mrs. Adams was startled at the change in 
her appearance. However, softened by her daughter’s enthusiasm^ she 
agreed to let her keep her hair as the girls had arranged it. Then, moved 
by a remark that Ada made about the old-fashioned appearance of her 
clothes, Mrs. Adams agreed to make over for her an old woolen skirt and 
to see what she could do to buy Ada a sweater such as the other girls wore 

The new hairdo, the sweater, and the skirt did a lot for Ada. She found 
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herself acceptable to the other pupils, and for the first time she began to 
feel the joy of companionship. 

Miss Brown checked on Ada's work with her other teachers. She had 
produced some excellent drawings in art. Her skill in art was helping her in 
science. Her notebook in that subject was one of the best in the class. Her 
work in civics reflected her improvement in reading. She was doing passing 
work in that subject. Mr. Henry, the mathematics teacher, continued to 
remain somewhat skeptical about Ada's chance for success in his class. 
However, he pointed out that, although she was still weak in fundamental 
skills, he thought that with continued effort she might make up for her 
poor start. 

Just before the end of the semester the committees made their final 
reports to the class on the status of the play project. Ada was called upon 
to report for the costume committee. She had designed the costumes, and 
the girls on the committee insisted that the job of reporting was rightfully 
hers. Ada had no difficulty in presenting her report, although Miss Brown 
could not help recalling the panic that had seized her during her first at¬ 
tempts to speak in front of the class. 

The day finally arrived that the class was to present scenes from Twelfth 
Night. There were guests from other classes and parents were also present. 
Ada had invited her mother but did not know whether, with her household 
duties and her baby, she would be able to come. Seated in the class with 
other pupils who were not taking part in the play. Ada looked anxiously 
as each person entered the room. She obviously wanted nothing so much 
as to have her mother surprise her and actually come. But she was bound 
to be disappointed. 

Miss Brown remained at the rear of the room while the scenes from the 
play were presented. Standing there she was torn between the performance 
on the stage and the drama of Ada being enacted before her. With the help 
Miss Brown had given her. Ada had come a long way. But she still had far 
to go. There were deeper currents in Ada’s life than Miss Brown could 
touch_currents that sprang from her environment as well as her heredity. 

Ada will remain in Miss Brown’s class a few more short months. What, 
then, will happen to her? 


▼ FOR DISCUSSION 

1 . Why don’t we have more teachers like Miss Brown? . 

2. What remedial program would you suggest if Ada had had no specia 

talent in art? 
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3. What specific difficulties is Ada likely to encounter in school next year? 
4 Assume that Ada is to be one of your pupils next year. What kind ot 
records would you want from Miss Brown? What could you do as Ada‘s teacher 
to assist in her adjustment? 


Other Ways of Knowing More about Pupils 

There are certain informal procedures that may be very helpful in know¬ 
ing pupils. An autobiography, if it is a free narrative, is an approach with 
good possibilities. A second approach is the written composition on various 
topics; e.g., “Reading That Appeals to Me,” "The Movies I Like Best,” 
"Courses 1 Wish Our School Would Oiler,” "What a Holiday Means to 
Me," "What 1 Should Like to Do if I Had an Automobile," and "What 
1 Should Like to Be Ten Years from Now.” A third device is the brief 
questionnaire, of which two samples 1 are submitted here. 


Grade. Age. Sox 

WHAT I WOULD LIKE TO KNOW 

There are very few, if any , people in the world who do not wish to know 
certain things. In school there are many ways suggested to learn things, but 
you may not have had the opportunity to receive the information you would 
like. Do not be afraid to write what is really on your mind. You need not sign 
this paper. Just expressing your ideas here may help you. 

When you have finished writing, go back and underline the thing you 
would like most of all to know. Would you like to talk to someone about 
the information you desire? If so, whom would you like to consult, if 
possible? . 


A fourth approach is a rather detailed questionnaire of interests and 
needs, a sample of which is provided as Appendix C. We suggest that you 
look at it now for it may save you time some day. For example, the data 
collected by this questionnaire would be very helpful to you as a homeroom 
teacher. 

Additional approaches of an informal nature are systematic observa¬ 
tion of reading and play activities, diaries, and interview blanks. The vari¬ 
ous approaches for knowing more about pupils as discussed in this section, 
with the exception, of course, of reading and play activities, should not be 
used during the period of student teaching. They are printed here for two 
purposes: (1) to call your attention to some important needs of high-school 

4 Here we are indebtcd to Howard Y. McClusky and Leonard O. Andrews. 
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Grade 


Age . 

WHAT ARE YOUR DIFFICULTIES? 


If you arc one of those persons who never have any serious personal troubles, 
you may be very fortunate. Most people worry about some things part of the 
time, and often face difficulties which they do not even care to tell their 
closest friends. We are asking you along with students in other cities to list 
your problems. From thousands of such answers it may be possible to find out 
what kinds of things most often bother high-school students. 

Do not be afraid to write fully and freely whatever you wish for you are 
not to sign your name to this paper. The following questions may help you 
to think over the things that bother you: 

1. What do you worry about, or always keep thinking about? 

2. What troubles do you have at home or at school? 

3. What arc you afraid to discuss with your parents or friends? 

4. When do you feel out of place, not knowing what to do or how to act? 

5. What makes you unhappy in your everyday life? 

6. What keeps you from being the person you would like to be? 

7. Why can’t you do the things you would like to do? 

Things Which Trouble and Worry Me Are: 


youngsters and (2) to make these instruments available to you in the 
future when you have won a substantial place in some school. When you 
get around to using the questionnaire, think through the detailed steps. 
Though many teachers have employed this instrument without objections 
from anyone, tactless teachers sometimes administer questionnaires in 
such a manner that the experiences arc not valuable for pupils and thus 
subject their schools to annoying criticism. 


A Faculty Meeting Discusses Growth ” 

As chairman of the program committee, Alice Adams placed the fol¬ 
lowing memorandum in the teachers mailboxes: 

•'■To the supervising teacher: Don't overlook the very important outline on child 
crowth and development provided as Appendix A. Be sure at this point to oo 
with your student teachers. You will also find a paragraph which suggests ho 
beginning teacher may use the outline. 
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Your program committee suggests that we discuss the following statements 
about child growth and development at our next faculty meeting. 

1 Optimum intellectual growth (including school achievement) is an inter¬ 
action between an inner-growth potential of the pupil and an educational setting 
sagaciouslv directed to personal and social goals. 

2. The job of a teacher is to assist the pupil in achieving social goals accord¬ 
ing to his basic pattern without forcing or deprivation. 

3. School is not a good place tor a pupil to be it the setting deprives him 
of such experiences as are essential to his growth pattern. 

4. Two valid guides tor selecting and managing curriculum experiences are: 
(</) the pupils tendency to select nurture in terms of his growth needs and 
(/>) his abilities to do tasks successfullv and with satisfaction. 

5. When under wise guidance pupils participate in the planning of school 
experience, their interests and proposals will seldom be trivial or whimsical. 

6. Pupils at different stages of maturation will tend to select and certainly 
will thrive upon different experiences. 

7. The work of every grade in the elementarv school or in a subject in the 
high school should provide a varietv of experiences at main levels of difficulty 
without uniform assignments and without uniform standards. 



Here arc tour youngsters, each twelve years old. starting the seventh «rade 

No. this picture isn’t misplaced. We just want you to remember that children 
have different needs.' 1 1 
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8. Fixed desks in straight rows, and exclusive use of recitation or question- 
and-answer method tend to foster an authoritarian or teacher-dominated situa¬ 
tion; whereas an informal arrangement—face-to-face in a circle or semicircle 
in which pupils conduct themselves as members of an interactive group— 
provides practice in cooperative thinking and democratic action. 

9. Pupils who have been retarded and failed constitute an excessive number 
among our truants, our delinquents, and our criminals. 

10. Competitive practices and conventional marking schemes are not in har¬ 
mony with the modern theory of growth patterns. 

11. In the lives of many pupils, the gap between the normal growth pattern 
and the expectation of family and school is the devastating factor that causes 
frustration, despair, and rebellion. 

12. The security of a pupil is undermined if he is subjected to (a) rejection 
by his classmates, (h) excessive and unfair criticism by the teacher, (c) failure 
on tasks beyond his ability, and ( d) faulty classification in school. 

A fairly accurate record of the faculty meeting follows: 


alice adams: 1 hope you have had time to give careful consideration to the 
twelve statements relating to growth. Perhaps 1 should confess that they are 
notes which I took in a course last summer. I am not sure that I fully understand 
them. Obviously there arc two questions: (1) are they true? and (2) what 
arc the implications for our school? 

bill taylor: The idea is very simple. It is: let nature take its course. As a 
teacher or parent I can’t do much good and I can't do much harm. 

ruth belding: I wasn't conscious after reading the first one. But I cant 
believe it is as simple as Bill suggests. If my parents had not gone into action. 
I probably would now be number 426783 in Jackson prison. I am convinced 
that teachers have to do something beyond functioning as glorified nursemaids. 

tom sellers: The suggestion is that children select nurture from their en¬ 
vironment according to their growth needs. I believe my son. aged eleven 
months, would cat rat poison if we were so foolish as to let it lie in the path of 

his creeping. 

may alden: I wish someone would translate this jargon into simple Englis . 
I confess I don’t get it. However, I do get the general impression that a very 
poor teacher would easily get by in a school operating with the growth con¬ 
cept. I visited a so-called progressive school last year. It took me 10 minutes to 
spot the teacher in the confusion, noise, and disorder. A good governess or nurse 
docs not have to be too bright. Perhaps we can solve our teacher shortage by 


certifying persons who have I.Q.'s as low as 85. 

alice adams: Oh! I must protest! I didn’t get the ideas that I am hearing 
today in my course on growth. Why, it would take a supremely fine teacher 
to operate successfully with the growth concept. First of all. you would have 
,o identify the basic pattern of each pupil. Then you would need to put into 
the environment of each pupil the particular nurture that h.s growth 
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require. This means an individual curriculum for every last youngster in your 
room. Believe me, that would take a smart teacher and a well-trained teacher. 

1 don’t believe there is a person in this faculty that would be sure to identify 
all the future scientists or artists in his group, and be able to provide the appro¬ 
priate nurture for each. And yet in an ideal school that is precisely what we 
ought to be able to do. 

mary brown: Alice, 1 think you are on the right track. My hobby is growing 
blueberries. Now a blueberry bush will select its nurture according to its growth 
need. No doubt about it! But you try growing a blueberry. You will have to 
know a blueberry when you see it. and surely you will have to know a lot about 
its nurture. For example, if your soil isn’t sour, you had better go into action 
fast or your blueberries will soon look very sick. It never occurred to me as 1 
read these statements about growth that a teacher's responsibility would be 
less or easier. The task of teaching 25 children would be like growing 25 dif¬ 
ferent varieties of garden plants. Why. 1 think one would have to be gifted and 
very skillful to make the growth idea click. 

henry soboleski: 1 like what you are saying, Mary. It seemed to me that 
the class May described was not taught by a teacher who knew anything about 
the growth of children. She probably was just "messing around" without a 
plan. 1 am convinced that when pupils have a "rcal-for-sure" part in planning 
school experiences they can easily be guided so as not to waste time on the 
trivial. They can be taught to do cooperative thinking in the same way they 
learn to do lots of other things. 

ellen quinn: Ah—but let us be critical of how we guide when we teach 
cooperation. Someone has defined cooperation as “You coo. while I operate." 

RUTH dobson: I agree. Alice asked us to suggest implications. Well. I think 
our school is still teacher-dominated. 1 know our finest students think so too. 
Nor will we solve our problem by merely ripping out the fixed desks and sitting 
in a circle. 

ROBERT CLARK: That’s right. Teaching cooperative thinking, or shall we say 
planning with pupils, is as hard to learn as teaching decimal fractions in the 
right way. I confess 1 am not good at either one. 

ALICE ADAMS: I. too, have a long way to go. But I am convinced that we 
should move in that direction. The last statement hits our school hard. My 
guess is that about 40 per cent of our pupils feel insecure. The frustration caused 
by the gap between what they can do well and what we and their parents expect 
of them is devastating and is probably the cause of most of the undesirable 
behavior. 1 am convinced we should try harder to take interests, growth needs 
or individual patterns more into account. 1 believe that a sustained effort in 

every classroom to provide more practice in cooperative thinking and plan- 
ning would make this a better school. 


No doubt you are confused as you compare the schools which you have 
known with the one that is suggested by the preceding discussion. Such 
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a school would involve small classes, exceedingly fine teachers, and ade¬ 
quate materials. With regard to secondary schools you may not see many 
fully in accord with the growth concept in your time. The ideal is more 
applicable in the elementary grades for the reason that many pupils in the 
high school will want more system, organization, and rigor than is desirable 
in the earlier grades. Even so, the implications of growth and development 
constitute a challenging ideal for all teachers from the preschool through 
the graduate division. 


Working within the Growth Pattern 

Referring to the growth of a child. Arnold Gesell says: "The total 
ground plan is beyond your control. It is too complex and mysterious 
to be altogether entrusted to human hands. So Nature takes over most of 
the task, and simply invites your assistance.” Upon reading this statement 
you may get a feeling of futility. Perhaps you think that there is nothing you 
can really do as a teacher or a parent. That is far from true. You don t 
fly with an automobile, but there is a lot you can do to get maximum 
efficiency out of your car. For many pupils the gap between what they can 
do and what the family, the school, and the community expect is not only 
tragic but a deteriorating factor in the normal growth of personalities. It 
is futile for parents and teachers to fight the "ground plans." Rather it is 
wiser and more effective to work within the frame of reference that nature 

and nurture hand to you. 


Summary 

In this chapter we have (1) presented a vivid case study and (2) 
focused your attention on certain techniques that arc widely used by sue 
ecssful teachers in making a systematic study of the human materia in 
their classes. The films Learning to Understand Children: Part '-Ag¬ 
nostic Approach and Learning to Understand Children: Part U-A Rem- 
dial Program have been designed to illustrate the basic concepts of 

chapter. 


v GOOD experience 

, select one pupil in your c.ass who seems to be in need 
Write a brief analysis covering such items as (a) classroom performance, 
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personality traits, (c) special disabilities, and (</) desirable factors on which 
to build. Include specific suggestions for a remedial program. Use a fictitious 
name for the pupil. Supply your supervising teacher with a copy ot your 
analysis, but avoid the possibility of having notes, carelessly left, fall into the 
hands of pupils. 

2. If possible,' 1 secure from your supervising teacher at least one reading 
score for each pupil enrolled in your class. Construct a chart showing the 
distribution of scores by grade norms. This should appear in your professional 
log. 7 

3. If possible, secure the intelligence scores for each pupil enrolled in your 
class and construct a chart showing the distribution as follows: pupils with 

l.Q.’s between 70 and 80; 80 and 90; 90 and 100; etc. This should appear in 
your professional log. 


▼ FOR DISCUSSION 

1. What range would you expect in a seventh-grade class in reading? in 
intelligence? in chronological age? in ability to compute? 

2. What is the meaning of the phrase "intelligence quotient"? What does it 
measure? To what extent is the I.Q. a valid basis for predicting school success? 
What is meant by the phrase "school-dull and life-bright"? What are some of 
the common errors that teachers make in dealing with information relating 
to I.Q.’s? 

3. To what extent is reading a problem common to the various school 
subjects? 

4. Do you favor telling a pupil his score on an intelligence test? 

5. What type of parent is too strict with children, especially with regard to 
limitations of self-expression? 

6. What information about the pupil should the school send the parents? 

7. Among the practices that some schools employ to adapt high-school work 
to the individual differences of pupils arc 

a. Variation in the number of subjects a pupil may take 

b. Making all subjects in the general curriculum elective 

c. Guiding a pupil into activities that are appropriate for him 
il. Credit for work done outside of the school, as in music 

e. Promoting a pupil more frequently than at the end of each semester 
/. Having small groups undertake projects that supplement the work 
g. Tutoring of slow or failing students 
li. Assignments on several levels of difficulty 
/. Homogeneous grouping 


Un<kr,akC Pr ° b,Em ' 2 a " d 3 supervising ieachcr has ,h. data 

iu^r^rctcrr toi,iom namcs be med ^ »» 
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j. Special classes for pupils who fail to do satisfactory work 

k. Special classes for gifted pupils 

/. Systematic study of problem cases 

w. New units or courses especially adapted to very bright or dull pupils 

If possible, try to visit a high school that probably does a good job in adapting 
its work to the individual differences of students and report which of the pre¬ 
ceding procedures or any other effective ones are employed by that school. 

8. Have you seen a teacher who was excessively repelled or unduly attracted 
by certain pupil personalities? How do you propose to guard against this? 

9. If you have seen the motion pictures that are geared to this textbook 
discuss the following: 

a. Was the initial unkind attitude toward Ada a matter of nature or nurture? 
Is intolerance taught or inherited? What types of students would invite Ada 
to join them the first day? 

b. Describe from your experience how a pupil's special interest or ability was 
used to motivate learning in several subjects. 

c. Evaluate: "All pupils need individual attention." 

d. What part does "a little success" play in your life? in the growth of every 
personality? 

e. Cite from your experience a case of a pupil's growth in confidence. 

/. What place has dramatization in the development of a personality? Are 
there school subjects that cannot use dramatization? 

K- Summarize the essential steps in making a case study. 

h. What specifically did Miss Brown do in making an inventory of the 
human material that (I) would be difficult to do in some schools? (2) can 
be done in any school? 

i. What standardized tests can you name, other than those referred to in this 
chapter, that might be used in the grades of the junior and senior high school. 

j. What must precede the planning of a remedial program for a maladjusted 
pupil? 

k. What is the relationship between pupil adjustment and (I) teacher per¬ 
sonality? (2) curriculum? (3) teaching methods and techniques? (4) intel¬ 
ligence? 


SUC, GUST ED READINGS 

Adolescence, Forty-third Yearbook. National Society for the Study of Educa¬ 
tion. Chicago: University of Chicago Press. 1944. 

This yearbook is an extremely good report of recent studies that takes us one 
step nearer the scientific method in research dealing with child growth an 
development. 

Burton, William H.: The Guidance of Learning Activities, New York: Applcton- 

Century-Crofts, Inc.. 1952. „ 

Chapter 9, entitled "Knowing the Pupil as an Individual and as a Group Mem er, 
contains many suggestions for obtaining information about pupils. 
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Fostering Mental Health in Our Schools, 1950 Yearbook. Association for Super¬ 
vision and Curriculum Development. Washington: National Education Asso¬ 
ciation, 1950. 

Part 111 of this yearbook, entitled "Knowing and Helping the Child." contains some 
very helpful material. Do not overlook the material in Chapters 6 and 7 relating 
to developmental tasks. 

Helping Teachers Understand Children, Washington: American Council on 
Education. 1945. 

This book describes the behavior of children and provides guides for the collection 
and interpretation of data. The beginning teacher will find the book hard to read. 
Nevertheless, if you persist you will find some useful needles in the haystack. If 
you haven't much time you might try reading the summaries of the chapters first, 
and then backtrack as sentences tempt you. 

How Children Develop, University School Scries, no. 3. Columbus. Ohio: Ohio 
State University, 1946. 

This little pamphlet is a truly workmanlike job in evaluating the scientific litera¬ 
ture in child growth and development, in classifying the findings in convenient 
categories, and in making constructive suggestions for appropriate modifications 
of school programs. It is well written and includes some interesting illustrations 
done by a junior in the University School. The document is packed with useful 
and up-to-date information. 


Jenkins. Gladys G., Helen Shacter, and William W. Bauer: These Are Your 
Children, Chicago: Scott. Forcsman & Company. 1953. 

We highly recommend this illustrated guide to an understanding of the various 
aspects of child and adolescent growth and development. It is one of the most 
attractively illustrated books we have seen. After you have examined it you will 
probably agree that it ought to be a "must" on every teacher's reading list 


Kuhlen. Raymond G.: The Psychology of Adolescent Development New York- 
Harper & Brothers, 1952. 

This is one of the basic references in the field of adolescent psychology It j s a 
large volume, and you probably will not have time to read very much of ,'t 
dunng student tcachmg days. However, it is a good book for a professional library. 

Malm. Marguerite, and Otis G. Jamison: Adolescence. New York- McGraw- 
Hill Book Company. Inc., 1952. McGraw- 


™ S j* n im f P ° r,ant C ° n,ribu,ion to the literature in adolescent psychology I, is 
one of the references that every teacher of adolescents needs to read 


Mendenha 11 , C. B., and K. J. Orisman: Secondary Education. 
William Sloane Associates, 1951. 


New 


York: 


Several chapters will prove especially useful as supplementary reading ,, , 

chapters in this book. For example. Chapter 5 contains snm, k?. r certa,n 

the problems of the adolescent and his needs. ^ C pfu ma,er,aI about 


Rasey, Marie I.: 
1947. 


Toward Maturity, New 


York: Hinds, H 


ayden, and Eldredge, 


This is something more than just another educational 
psychology enlivened by a mass of exciting evidence 


psychology. It j s educational 
on growth and development 
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of “real-for-sure" youth, strewn along the mental pathway down which the author 
guides his reader in a sure-footed manner. 

Reynolds. Martha Mav: Children from Seed to Saplings, New York: McGraw- 
Hill Book Company. Inc.. 1951. 

This is an excellent book for both teachers and parents. Chapters 8 and 9 contain 
a great deal of helpful material relating to the adolescent. 


SUGGESTED FILMS 

Learning to Understand Children: Part I—A Diagnostic Approach (21 min), 
McGraw-Hill Book Company. Inc.. 330 West 42d St.. New York 36. 

Presents a case study of Ada Adams, an emotionally and socially maladjusted 
girl of fifteen. The film records the efforts of her English teacher to help her. 
Techniques for collecting data, such as observation, study of school records, per¬ 
sonal interviews, and home visits, as well as their proper interpretation in diagnosis, 
are shown in detail. Formulation of a plan for remedial measures is also illustrated. 
A follow-up filmstrip is also available. 

Learning to Understand Children: Part II—A Remedial Program (23 min), 
McGraw-Hill Book Company. Inc.. 330 West 42d St.. New York 36. 

This film is a continuation of the case study of Ada Adams. It shows how her 
English teacher develops a remedial program which utilizes Ada's special interest 
and ability as a means of giving her self-confidence and of creating interest in 
her ‘schoolwork as well as of winning her recognition and acceptance by her 
schoolmates. A follow-up filmstrip is also available. 



3. The Role of the Classroom Teacher 
in the Total Guidance Program 


1 shall not make the dreams, the aspirations, the ambitions, the hopes of 
these strong, rested, restless, curious children all come true. But 1 shall 
wake in them new dreams, new visions of Canaans that each by effort 
may call his own, and arriving there find the joy of labor and success. 

“To better God’s work! 

What audacity, and yet 

His will 

And my privilege.’* 

—THOMAS II. BRIGGS 


Cutting Down the Drastic Waste of Human Resources 

The waste of human beings is tragic. Our mental institutions are tilled 
and overflowing. We are told that about eight million of our people have 
mental disorders to some degree. Nearly one-half of the beds in hospitals 
in this country are filled with people who sutler nervous or emotional dis¬ 
turbances. A shocking number of those who now sit in pleasant school¬ 
rooms will some day be inmates of mental institutions. 

The figures for crime and delinquency arc equally disquieting. Over two 
million major crimes were committed during a recent year to set a new 
and alarmingly high record. The rate of juvenile delinquency increased 30 
per cent during the last five years. It is estimated that about one million 
boys and girls get into some kind of trouble with the police every year. In 
typical years the cost to society of crime and delinquency in terms of money 
alone is at least six times as much as we spend for schools. The cost in 
wasted lives can never be estimated. The picture is truly depressinu to all 
thoughtful persons. 

In general it is too late to do much for wasted lives when they have be¬ 
come adults. The experts in all these fields agree that crime, delinquency, 
mental deterioration, and the like, can be sharply cut by better schools! 

The problem apparently calls for something more than merely good class- 
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room instruction—important as that is to mental health. It requires more 
personal attention to the individual human being. Therefore many schools 
seek to provide better guidance. 

The Unifying Goal 

But the guidance movement needs a unifying goal. Guidance means dif¬ 
ferent things to different persons. It means all things to some evangelists for 
the movement in the sense that they take in so much that guidance has for 
them come to be synonymous with all of education. 

The crux of guidance is the conservation of human resources. In war 
years human beings as well as copper, tin. and paper rise sharply in value. 
The truth of the matter is that human beings are equally precious in the 
common walks of life in peacetimes. Each of us has just one life to live, 
and certainly it should be as pleasant for us and as useful to others as 
possible. As teachers we have, in fact, a dual responsibility. We need to see 
to it that the individual pupil throughout his school days is in a setting 
conducive to his best development and we need to guide him to a way of 
life, and if possible, to a competence so that in adulthood he can be rea¬ 
sonably adjusted as a person and of some use to his fellow men. As many 

w 

an educator knows, even in our better and larger high schools from 20 
per cent to 40 per cent of the pupils enrolled may be badly adjusted and 
not making normal progress on the road to a satisfying competency. 
Therefore we are convinced that the conservation of human resources 
should be the common objective of all guidance activities. 

It follows that providing a fine guidance program is the most important 
responsibility of a school—especially at the high-school level. It is obvi¬ 
ously futile to teach social studies, algebra, or any subject in an efficient 
manner to a youngster if in the end he turns out to be an unhappy and 
unadjusted person. 


Why People Crack Up 

There are many factors in modern life that increase the complexity 
of our social and personal problems; e.g., the widening gap between our 

ON facing PAGE. Top: Ada is fascinated by a book that touches her special 
interest Ce/'/er: With all the data bearing on the problem before her, and with 
no great confidence, teacher Mary Brown tries to find a solution. Bottom: Here 
grows her first taste of recognition by her fellow students, and the personality 
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wants and the things we can have to satisfy these wants, the decrease in the 
controls exercised by the church and the home, the caprice and fluctuations 
of economic instability accompanied by a sense of personal insecurity, 
and the nerve-shattering noises of our machine age. Presumably, you 
realize the devastating effect of these social forces on growing personalities. 
Nevertheless we will take time out to comment briefly on two: (1) the gap 
between our wants and what we can have and (2) our environment of 
increasing noises. 

THE WIDENING GAP 

The gap between what we want and what we can have is rapidly widen¬ 
ing because we are not able to increase the purchasing power of the masses 
to keep pace with their wants, which, though already great, are constantly 
being stimulated by the movies, the radio, television, the school, and the 
press. The increased numbers of wants and wishes have made greater 
demands on the adjustment of the individual. The modern man has desires 
for clothes, food, travel, shelter, education, etc., which his ancestors never 
experienced. The wish life of the individual is therefore bombarded with 
greater intensity and variety of stimuli than man has ever known. 

Clearly, the masses in cities at least are going to be very' restless as the 
gap between wants and things widens. Neither is it to be assumed that this 
widening gap is altogether a bad thing for society or for the individual. 
But its existence should be recognized if we are to deal intelligently with 
the situation. 

The vast gap between our wants and our ability to satisfy them is widen¬ 
ing, but let us not deceive ourselves that the people arc going to be satis¬ 
fied to return to the simple life of their pioneer fathers. If they were willing 
to do so. many who arc today classified as below the “mere subsistence 
level" might consider themselves as reveling in the greatest luxury. The 
poverty line is a psychological one. You are desperately poor if you think 
you are. Poverty is the inability to buy the things which the standards of the 

group require. 

OUR INCREASING NOISES 

Another source of added strain on the modern man and woman is the 
growing number of mechanical and physical stimuli. Our machine age 
makes a great noise. The roar of traffic, the drone of the airplane, the blare 
of the juke box, the radio and television, the ring of the telephone, the clatter 
of the typewriter, the bustle of sheer proximity combine to surround us 
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with an environment of noise which our ancestors never knew in the 
silence of their rural life. And there is good scientific evidence to demon¬ 
strate that the human organism pays a heavy tribute of energy to the great 
and ever-present tyrant of noise. Thus another level of vitality is drawn 
off from man’s reserve of nervous energy. 

Human nature possesses an admirable capacity for adjusting to chang¬ 
ing circumstances, but even human nature has its limits of flexibility and 
endurance. It is becoming more and more clear that if our civilization in¬ 
creases in strain and complexity there must be some effort made to enable 
people to withstand greater punishment from life. Techniques of con¬ 
structive diversion, recreation, renewal, facing reality, relaxation, integra¬ 
tion of purposes, reduction of conflicts, must be developed and transmitted 
through our educational system. All of this argument therefore points to 
the necessity for a type of guidance program that will enable people to 
develop a realistic and creative ethic for modern life, and for a type of 
mental-hygiene program that will enable people to live on a higher level of 
personal vitality and adjustment. Our life of increasing complexity and 
strain is making a great demand on the individual; the school is forced 
to aid him to meet this greater challenge of modern existence. 


The Ceiling Is Low 


At this point it is natural for you to ask: *'Is there anything definite that 
a teacher or even a school can do to assist pupils in making a better adjust¬ 
ment to life, and how great is my responsibility for guidance as a classroom 
teacher?" The answer is that time and again the classroom teacher is in the 
best position to do what needs to be done for a particular youngster. The 
teacher knows most about him and is closest to him. 


However, it is sensible for you to be realistic. The ceiling with regard to 
what you can achieve in guidance in most schools is still very low. Before 
we consider practical steps for the classroom teacher, we will do well to 
look at some conditions that prevent many schools from doing a good job 
in guidance. Good schools in recent years have been moving^toward cer¬ 
tain policies that tend to correct the following weaknesses: 

1. Schools need a more comprehensive accumulating record of each 
pupil. Of course the best source of information for guidance purposes is 
the student himself. However, there are factual data, not easily obtained 
by every teacher, which often explain why a pupil thinks, feels, and acts 
as he does. Certainly it is wasteful of time and effort for each teacher to 
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have to discover these facts for himself. Often one teacher knows a fact 
about a pupil that could be used as an approach by his other teachers if 
only they knew it. Such facts should be made available in the permanent 
record. The permanent folder should include a card for recording a good 
many items—vital statistics, test scores, work experiences, hobbies, inter¬ 
ests, sports, education, activities in which the student can exhibit a fine 
quality of achievement, etc. The folder should also include episodes, espe¬ 
cially those from which constructive leads to counselors may stem. Each 
teacher should feel it his responsibility to do his bit to build up the record 
of the student. 

Finally, it is suggested that from time to time, perhaps once a year, 
someone must go through the record to discard useless material and to 
systematize the remainder. The record should be located where it is avail¬ 
able to those who need it—classroom teachers, homeroom teachers, coun¬ 
selors. and administrators. 

2. We must make wider use of tests. One finds large high schools that 
have never given a single standardized test—not even in reading, mathe¬ 
matics, or intelligence. The common explanation for not giving standardized 
tests is that the testing program costs money. If. however, we spend $125 
or more per year for the education of a pupil, we should be willing to spend 
at least one dollar to evaluate in so far as we can what we are doing for him. 

We do not mean to suggest that each school embark on an elaborate 
and costly program. Rather we should hope that more and more teachers 
will wish to give a good test not as an event but in stride as an important 
part of the work of some hour, with the emphasis on instructional values. 
More than this we should be disposed to place an important test paper in 
the permanent folder or at least enter the score on the permanent card. 
We are convinced that a guidance program to the greatest possible extent 
needs to operate with factual data. 

3. Schools do not provide enough persons with special technical training 
to assist classroom teachers with guidance problems. The staff of a schoo 
should include at least one person professionally trained in guidance 

procedures. . 

The guidance specialist should provide in-service tra.nmg to classroom 

and homeroom teachers. He should be responsible for keepmg the sta 
informed as to the latest developments in guidance techmques and make 
certain as far as possible that these are applied. He should be of he p 
classroom teachers on problem cases that present unusual difficulty. Above 
all he should coordinate the efforts of all the teachers on such problems. 



A specialist with training in guidance can often be ot help to a classroom 
teacher on problem cases. It may take many forms; lor example, explaining the 
meaning of scores on a standardized test or interpreting the total picture.' ri 


4. Too many schools fail to provide an opportunity for each pupil to 
receive personal counseling. As numerous investigations have shown, in the 
typical school there are many unhappy pupils who are taking the wrong 
courses. They have no challenging plans for their lives; they worry about 
things; they are convinced that they do not belong; they feel that they have 
no one with whom they can talk out their troubles; they think that they 
are moving on an impersonal assembly line of mass production. This 
situation is wasteful of precious human material. In all probability this is 
the pool from which many of our delinquents, our criminals, and our 
inmates of mental institutions are drawn. As such their keep will cost society 
many times what a good guidance program would cost. 

What practical measures can we take that will tend to provide someone 

who can help the individual student with his personal problems? The main 

suggestion is that the school must somehow or other be broken into smaller 

units with someone responsible for (1) knowing a great deal about each 

student in his group; (2) seeing to it that other teachers share valuable 

items of information; and (3) providing personal guidance to each student 
in his group who may want it. 
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Some schools solve this problem through the homeroom organization. 
The homeroom has in addition to the above specifications the very im¬ 
portant element of continuity—a teacher who is adjusted to the group 
may continue to work for four or perhaps even six years with the same 
small group. It is probably safe to say that a school which cannot make 
a homeroom organization work will probably not succeed with any other 
plan for guidance. 

One of the alternatives to a homeroom organization is the “core curricu¬ 
lum.” The basic idea is the reorganization of the curriculum so as to 
provide better general education for all pupils. However, one of the main 
reasons why the core curriculum is popular with some of our best teachers 
is the possibility of providing for more and perhaps better guidance. The 
most common form of the core is to teach a correlation of English, social 
studies, and something of the arts in a double period. Thus a teacher of 
the core is more likely to deal with fewer personalities in an informal 
workroom setting over a longer period of time. Therefore, other things 
being equal, more and better guidance can be provided. It is perhaps 
needless to point out that a core curriculum cannot be a success without 
gifted teachers. 

5. In many schools there is still an inflexible pattern of curriculum 
requirements. Thus many pupils may be very unhappy in required subjects 
and have little chance to elect courses where their unusual talents might 
be nurtured. The fact is that teachers in high school waste time teaching 
things to pupils that they cannot learn and do not need. 

A good school manages by a little adjustment here and there to design 
a curriculum for each child. Of course the pupil would still work in various 
groups. This individual program must concern itself not only with all that 
happens to the pupil in school, but also with the forces that act on him 
outside. In the lives of most children there are four important factors 
school, home, church, and gang—that somehow must be brought to work 
in harmony for the normal development of the individual child. In some 
schools the homeroom teacher of a small group which normally progresses 
together for six years is the effective agent for integrating these factors 
into a sensible program of guidance. However, even the best of schools 
finds it difficult to design an individual curriculum for every pupil for t e 
reason that many pupils do not seem to know what they can do or want 
to do. So school people talk about the “exploratory function" of a school. 

The exploratory function by which a pupil may gain self-discovery is 
important at several levels and particularly in the junior high school. But 
i, is not clear that it is best achieved by offering the inexperienced pupil 
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a bewildering array of options. As the philosophic Mrs. Wiggs of the 
Cabbage Patch says, "Them that's never et turkey don’t know how good 
it is." Some schools attempt to secure exploration within the school sub¬ 
jects. For example, in science, social studies, mathematics, etc., the intro¬ 
ductory courses for grades seven, eight, and to some extent for grade nine, 
are general in nature, often consisting of sampling units which initiate the 
pupil in the simple and significant principles of these fields, at the same 
time offering him a great variety of experiences. A single subject, if taught 
well in all its broad relationships, may go a long way toward meeting the 
curriculum needs of a considerable number of children. Indeed, even an 
extracurricular activity may, to a large extent, provide a desirable curricu¬ 
lum for the individual pupil. 


Practical Suggestions for Classroom Teachers 

It is not the responsibility of a new, certainly not of a beginning, teacher 
to attempt to reform in militant fashion the guidance program existing in 
a school. It is better to see what can be done here and now in a sensible 
and in a constructive fashion. Usually far more can be achieved than at 



The main goal of a total guidance 
of human resources. 1 M| 


program of a school is the 


conservation 
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first seems possible. If what you try to do in your area is well considered 
and demonstrably good, you may safely assume that you will have a sur¬ 
prising amount of support—in the staff, in the student body, and in the 
community. To aid you in such efforts we make the following specific 
suggestions: 

1. Be sure that you use all the data available. As you begin your work 
in a school it may appear that there is no way for you to get information 
about your pupils from others. However, inquiry may reveal an amazing 
amount kept in various places in the building. Even in a small school 
there may be a permanent folder or card for each pupil. 

Then. too. there arc schools that build up good records of students but 
unfortunately teachers do not consult them. Keeping a permanent record 
and making proper use of it are two very different things. Wc give too 
many tests that are filed away and never used in the classrooms to guide 
instruction. Many teachers find it practical to keep a folder for each pupil, 
containing important tests and samples of written work, in the classroom. 
To be sure, there may not be an elegant steel file, but the teacher's desk 
is usually adequate for the purpose. 

2. Make objective use of data. Some teachers hold the belief that each 
semester or each year the pupil should "start over" lest the teacher be 
prejudiced by low marks, low test scores, low intelligence quotient, or 
black marks of behavior episodes. A teacher who cannot deal without 
prejudice with all the facts obtainable before him is not likely to deal 
intelligently without them. One must plan the school experiences of a 
pupil on the basis of individual records, observations of behavior, test 
results, and so on, objectively, much as a physician plans for his patient 
on the basis of clinical records. 

3. When interpreting data, keep in mind the altitude of the social worker 
and the mental hygienist. The general attitude toward behavior problems 
of the teacher with only traditional training is likely to represent a point 
of view different from that of the hygienist and the social worker. According 
to the best evidence we have, teachers are likely to emphasize as of maxi¬ 
mum importance behavior problems which trained psychiatrists consi er 
of relatively little importance. The teacher views the product and the effect 
of the classroom situation here and now, whereas the mental hygienist 
considers the future. In Wickman's study 1 (see opposite page), the teachers 
rated transgressions against authority, dishonesty, immoralities, violation 
of rules, lack of orderliness in the classroom, and lack of application o 

, E K. Wickman. Childrens Behavior and Teachers’ Attitudes. New York: Com¬ 
monwealth Fund. 1928. pp. 124-125. 136. 
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Rating Scale * 

Slight consequence Considerable difficulty Extremely grave problem 
4.5 12.5 20.5 


Type of problem 


Heterosexual activity 

Stealing 

Masturbation 

Obscene notes, talk 

Untruthfulness 

Truancy 

Impertinence, defiance 
Cruelty, bullying 
Cheating 

Destroying school materials 

Disobedience 

Unreliableness 

Temper tantrums 

Lack of interest in work 

Profanity 

Impudence, rudeness 

Laziness 

Smoking 

Enuresis 

Nervousness 

Disorderliness in class 

Unhappy, depressed 

Easily discouraged 

Selfishness 

Carelessness in work 

Inattention 

Quarrelsomeness 

Suggestible 

Rcsentfulness 

Tardiness 

Physical coward 

Stubbornness 

Domineering 

Slovenly in appearance 

Sullcnness 

Fearfulness 

Suspiciousness 

Thoughtlessness 

Attracting attention 

Unsocialness 

Dreaminess 

Imaginative lying 

Interrupting 

Inquisitiveness 

Ovcrcritical of others 

Tattling 

Whispering 

Sensitiveness 

Restlessness 

Shyness 


Teachers’ 
av. score 


17.3 
17.0 

16.7 
16.6 

15.8 

15.6 
15.0 

14.8 

14.7 

14.3 

14.1 

13.9 
13.0 

12.8 

12.3 

12.2 
12.2 
12.0 
11.8 
11.7 

11.7 
11.5 

11.5 

11.3 

11.3 
11.2 
11.1 
11.0 

10.8 

10.5 

10.4 
10.3 
10.3 
10.1 

9.9 

9.7 

9.1 

8.7 

8.5 
8.3 

8.3 

8.1 
8.0 
8.0 

7.9 

7.5 
7.5 
7.0 

6.9 

5.4 


Mental 
hygienists’ 
av. score 


9.9 

12.5 
6.4 
8.8 
10.3 
10.3 

7.1 

13.5 

10.3 

5.1 

6.4 

10.4 

11.7 

9.6 

2.9 

7.6 

7.2 

2.3 

9.2 

11.3 

3.4 

16.2 

13.4 

11.8 

7.1 

7.3 

8.3 

13.3 

14.1 

5.6 
12.0 

10.9 
13.0 

7.2 
12.6 
14.0 

16.4 
6.8 

8.5 

17.3 

11.3 

7.5 
2.8 

5.3 

13.2 
8.8 
0.8 

13.1 

6.4 

12.5 


S-Si »• A Mula . 
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schoolwork as serious behavior problems. In contrast, a group of mental 
hygienists placed the preceding items low in the scale. They rated as 
serious the withdrawing, recessive personality and behavior traits; they 
rated fairly high cruelty, temper tantrums, and truancy. All of these were 
rated rather low by the teachers. To the teacher profanity, smoking, lack 
of interest in work, disobedience, defiance, and obscene notes and talk are 
all very grave offenses, whereas such items as excessive suspiciousness, 
dreaminess, being overcritical of others, sensitiveness, and shyness, which 
may be overlooked by the teacher, are regarded as danger signals for 
trouble ahead, in the opinion of the psychiatrist. How do you explain such 
disagreements? Do teachers make issues of too many things? 

We should not be excessively critical of the classroom teacher's point of 
view. He usually has to plan the work of the day for a large group of pupils. 
After all, it is a bit unreasonable to expect him to be unconcerned when 
a single pupil selfishly wrecks the plans which the teacher has spent hours 
in making for the good of the group. The teacher is constantly faced with 
the possibility of incidents that may seriously disrupt morale, though not 
involving serious behavior problems; while the psychiatrist is concerned 
mainly with the problem cases. 

The practical implication for your work as a classroom teacher is that 
valid procedures will involve the techniques and point of view of both 
groups. Above all. do not lose sight of the remote goals relating to the 
development of personality while maintaining order in which the work of 
the school can be done. 

4. You can do a good job orienting pupils to your courses. Too often 
the teacher is completely convinced concerning the values of the course 
he is teaching but never does he stop at the beginning of the course to create 
in the student this admirable zeal for the task. Seldom do we take the time 
and effort to show the entering student what kind of courses he is under¬ 
taking. 

Orientation is an important step when beginning a new unit of work. 
Effective techniques for this purpose are available. For example, at the 
beginning of a unit of work, a brief period may well be taken to show the 
student what values he will get, what abilities are needed or improved, 
and the main activities of the unit. Some teachers display posters, cartoons, 
and work of former students on the bulletin board in a manner that creates 
zest for the new unit. Of course this isn't new in pedagogy. In the long ago 
it was standard practice to start a unit of work by a general overview of 
things to come. We seem to have forgotten that establishing the right 
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attitude toward a task is important and that this doesn’t just happen 
without the teacher’s planning to bring it about. 

5. You can capitalize on vocational interests. Vocational guidance is 
only a part—for many students an unimportant part—of the total guidance 
program. Then, too, many persons do not make vocational choices early 
in life—nor is there a convincing reason why they should. Nevertheless, 
there are youngsters who have special vocational talents and interests. 
Moreover, some pupils may discover their s pecial aptitudes if information 
about a goodly number of vocations is made available. 

It is helpful for a classroom teacher to keep a file of his pupils who 
have vocational interests. Surely it is sensible to capitalize on talents and 
interests through special assignment—projects, investigations, excursions, 
reports, etc. This can be done—in fact it is done—by teachers of every 
subject. 

6. You can protect youth against excessive pessimism. It may be that 
this very age is the period of great opportunities for self-expression and 
service. For example, there is no reason why anyone should sit down 
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discouraged and weep sentimental tears over the fact that frontier lands 
are no longer available for discovery. All that a brilliant boy needs to do 
today is to go to a chemistry' laboratory, devise ways and means of doubling 
the production of an acre, and he will have discovered an acre of ground 
in a far more comfortable way than his grandfather ever did by the wearying 
and dangerous trek across the desert plains. Instead of being limited to 
the opportunities of a small community, the young man or woman nowadays 
has vocational information over a wide range of territory from which occa¬ 
sionally opportunities emerge. Youth should always keep in mind the fact 
that the individual person is looking for only one opportunity. The indi¬ 
vidual youth of merit need not lie awake at night and worry about his own 
welfare. It is only when we become social-minded and concern ourselves 
with all youth that we strike our depressing problems. 

7. You can respect the personality of each pupil. This calls for a sincere 
appreciation of the potential value of the person. As has been suggested 
in Chapter 2, it demands an unshakable faith that a human being will 
behave in the right way and grow up to something worth while if only 
conditions for desirable growth exist. The teacher's respect for the pupil's 
personality meets the acid test when the teacher deals with a controversial 
issue. The gifted teacher, when starting a new unit involving a controversial 
issue, will make clear that while the class may not arrive at a correct 
solution—perhaps no one in Washington or at the state university knows 
the answer—every student can achieve the main goal, which is to learn 
how to work congenially and cooperatively with persons who have very 
different opinions and convictions. 

8. You can establish a mental climate in your classroom that makes 
it a good place for youth to be. We need more classrooms where pupils can 
find warmth and cheerful companionship. It is a great mistake for a teacher 
to fail to realize the many things that cast shadows over the lives of children 
in normal times. To suggest only a few, a family may be disorganized by 
illness, death, or divorce. Perhaps the most common hazard is lack of 
economic support. Even in prosperous times at least half of our families 
have no margin of economic security. To the child in the home this can 
be, and often is, a frightening and therefore a frustrating force. Investiga¬ 
tions provide convincing evidence that poverty is a strong factor not only 
in such matters as delinquency but also in academic achievement. The 
enrollment of classes limited to the dull or slow-learning would be greatly 
reduced if all the homes represented had adequate incomes. 
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Then, too, many schools do not offer escape from noise and haste. 
Throughout the wearying day children hurry from one hectic situation to 
another. The sagacious teacher tries to establish a relaxed atmosphere, a 
workroom situation where a pupil has at least a chance to work at his 
optimum rate without undue pressure. The fact is that far too many people 
are “cracking up.” While it isn’t likely that the school is a causal factor 
in very many cases, it is nevertheless reasonable to believe that the class¬ 
room teacher can provide a situation of good mental hygiene to cut down 
the incidence of mental deterioration. 

• 

9. You can help your pupils adjust to an imperfect world. A sound 
program of mental hygiene suggests that children should not worry too 
much or for too long a period of time over issues for which immediate 
action by them is not possible. There are teachers who argue that their 
children should not be distressed by the cares and problems of a wicked 
and disorganized world. Such teachers would provide in the school a 
temporary refuge from reality. When we consider the fact that most young 
people now spend from twelve to fifteen years of their lives in school, and 
that this period is a very large fraction of a total life span, there may be 
much to be said in favor of a school which will deliberately avoid the task 
of preparing for life as it is. and provide instead a haven of security. The 
discerning teacher, perhaps, can avoid the evil in both extremes by devising 
and illustrating the principles which he wishes to drive home, in situations 
that are immediate and for which some practical action by the pupil is 
possible. Shall the members of a school group, for instance, engage in a 
lottery to pull an organization out of financial trouble? This question chil¬ 
dren may well debate and decide, for it illustrates a principle that has 
application to the larger social unit. 


Psychology suggests that it is undesirable to stimulate an impulse for 
which there is no possible immediate outlet in action. Teachers, in a 
worthy effort to be realistic, may in the end merely recall again and again 
to the pupil’s mind something that had better be forgotten- eg the 
lugubrious tale that is being constantly harped on at home, of how’Dad 
lost his money. To teach all the facts relating to the plight of an oppressed 
people m a remote country would seem to be the clear duty of any teacher 
dealing with this topic. However, it is well to remember that the typical 
pupil m our classes cannot do anything about this situation for many a 
day and that the emotional indignation involved may not make for menta'l 
health, particularly ,f the pupil is the idealistic type. Far better it would be 
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to motivate him to try to make democracy work in his own home, his 
school, and his community. 

10. You can strive without preaching or moralizing to make an increas¬ 
ing number of pupils social-minded. Those who in the near future will 
exercise control in industry, labor, business, and government are now in 
our schools. They will aid or obstruct the solution of the fundamental 
problem of combining social responsibility with the possession or control 
of economic goods. Their contributions will depend largely on the degree 
to which selfish motives are discarded and social attitudes are inculcated. 
Alert students of the American scene have pointed out again and again 
that selfishness is the root of most of our troubles. The school has its share 
of responsibility for fixing the right social attitudes in our future leaders. 

By this time you are probably thinking, “Can the school do this job?" 
There are at least two partial solutions to the problem of bringing about 
a change of social thought so that a position of power will be considered 
an opportunity for a social service, and both of these solutions rest largely 
on the schools. First, we can build the right attitudes so that more of our 
future leaders of labor, agriculture, industry, etc., will strive for the higher 
satisfactions that come through a life of devotion to the public welfare. 
This suggestion is admittedly idealistic, and probably we can never rely 
on it wholly; but every effort in this direction will yield valuable returns. 
Second, the school can increase the number of persons who will vote with 
understanding, in order that whatever control will be necessary may be 
secured in the democratic way, without violence, and with enough speed 

to avoid the devastating effect of an accumulation of unsolved social 
problems. 


Summary 

In this chapter we have (1) listed some weaknesses in our schools that 

need to be corrected before a classroom teacher can play a truly effective 

role in the total guidance program of a school, and (2) made some practical 

suggestions of some things any classroom teacher can do even under 
adverse conditions. 
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T FOR DISCUSSION 

1. Assume that (a) you are a homeroom teacher. ( b ) a pupil is transferred 
to \our group, and (c) the office can provide you with only three facts besides 
his name and grade. What three facts would you like? 

2. Mention two specific types of help that each classroom teacher should 
give a new pupil in the school. 

3. What relation do you see between a special interest or ability of a pupil 
and the growth of his personality? 

4. What are some of the most common disabilities of mental health that 
affect schoolwork? 

5. Joan Roche, a teacher in the Glendale schools, carefully filed a list of pupil 
failures. She found that many of the failures can be classified under the following 
causes: 

A ttitude 
Disorder in class 
Failure to pay attention in 
class 

Lack of interest in subject 
Laziness 

Feeling of inferiority 
Fear in examinations 
Failure of home to cooper¬ 
ate 

Too many outside interests 
Unexcused absences 

a. Which of the many items listed above are merely symptomatic of a deeper 
cause? 

b. Why do you think there are no items in this table like the following: 
(1) vocabulary or textbook too difficult. (2) teacher not prepared in the sub¬ 
ject, (3) teacher not really interested in the work? 

6. The main thing, obviously, is to recognize that the criminals who will 
terrorize society in the next decade, and the vast number of those mentally ill 
W'hose support will tax society to the very limit, are now in our schools. The 
crucial problem is: What can the school do to identify these people and to take 
preventive measures. What value do you attach to each of the following sug¬ 
gestions? 

a. The school if it houses more than 500 children should establish a clinic 
for personality and behavior problems. 

b. The parent-teacher association should appoint a committee to study the 

problem. 

c. The curriculum and method of instruction should be adjusted so that there 
will be fewer unadjusted children in the school. 


Performance 
Poor study habits 
Careless mistakes in exact 
work 

Lack of necessary books, 
tools, etc. 

Poor work in tests 
Failure to make up work 
Poor background 


A bilily and 
Health 

Lack of ability 
Immaturity 
Poor health 
Poor eyesight 
Poor hearing 
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d. Only teachers with the soundest mental health should be employed. 

7. You probably agree that a teacher should never pride herself on the fact 
that she maintains “high standards by failing 20 or 25 per cent of a class. 
Under a typical situation, what percentage of failure (as measured by final 
marks) would you undertake to defend, let us say, in a ninth-grade class in 
your major subject? 

8. Design a plan by which a faculty in a small high school of 200 pupils with 
eight new teachers could divide up the task of identifying the maladjusted pupils 
in the ninth grade. 

9. How important do you think clothes are in the life of an adolescent? 

10. Evaluate the following quotation from a statement made by a member 
of a board of education: “He is the kind of teacher who ends his pupil-teacher 
relationships when he turns in his marks." 

11. Under what circumstances do teachers need the help of a guidance 
specialist in dealing with problems of pupil maladjustment? 

12. To what extent would the presence of a guidance specialist in the school 
probably modify the guidance function of the classroom teacher? 
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Growing Up in an Anxious Age. 1952 Yearbook, Association for Supervision 
and Curriculum Development. Washington: National Education Association. 
1952. 

As the title implies, this yearbook deals with the problems and anxieties of children 
and youth who live in an uncertain and confused world. This book is highly 
recommended. 


Hollingshead. August B.: Elmtown’s Youth, New York: John Wiley & Sons. 
Inc.. 1949. 

This is both a story and a scientific report of the effect of society on the social 
behavior of high-school youth. It should be read by every teacher. 

Humphreys. J. Anthony, and Arthur E. Traxler: Guidance Services. Chicago: 
Science Research Associates. Inc.. 1954. 

This is one of the good books in the field of guidance. We suggest that you sample 
Chapter 1. entitled “The Guidance Point of View." If you have more time, consult 
the table of contents for other topics of interest to you. 

Kettelkamp. Gilbert C.: Teaching Adolescents. Boston: D. C. Heath and Com¬ 
pany. 1954. 

You will find in Chapter 9 a good discussion of the guidance and counseling 
responsibilities of the classroom teacher. 

McKown. Harry C.: Home Room Guidance. New York: McGraw-Hill Book 
Company. Inc.. 1946. 

Here is a book that you will certainly want to read if you are assisting your 
supervising teacher in a homeroom or if you arc getting ready for homeroom 
sponsorship. The author includes many excellent suggestions for planning an 
evaluating homeroom programs. 

Preston. George H.: Psychiatry for the Curious. New York: Rinehart & Com¬ 
pany. Inc.. 1940. . v 

This hook is a primer in psychiatry, written in charming and intriguing style, 
probably won't fall asleep reading it if you start when you are fully awake. you 
have not taken a good course in psychiatry, this little book will be very intercs i g 

and helpful. 

Strang. Ruth: Educational Guidance. New York: The Macmillan Company, 


Thh is a really line book on educational guidance for the beginning .cache . written 
by one of the most competent workers in the field. We suggest that you at lead 
read Chapter 6. It includes reports and appraisals of interviews that are huma 
and captivating. Later you may wish to refer to other parts of the book 

specific help. 

Warters. Jane: High School Personnel Work Today. New York: McGraw-Hill 

warns ,o dig deeper into the P-.cms involved in 
serving as a homeroom teacher or as a member of a guidance group, this 
will provide many helpful suggestions. 
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Zachary, Caroline B.: Emotion and Conduct in Adolescence . New York: 

Appleton-Century-Crofts, Inc.. 1940. 

This volume stems from the Study of Adolescence set up within the Commission 
on Secondary School Curriculum of the Progressive Education Association. Several 
public and private high schools and colleges have set up various techniques of 
observation which seem to have yielded insights into the needs of students that 
are more comprehensive and more intimate than one can get in the usual faculty- 
student relationship. The volume gives an insight into those major adjustments in 
emotion and conduct which young persons have to make as they grow up and 
which are probably basic to adult adaptations. The book is an important contribu¬ 
tion. for it will help the teacher gain a better understanding of his problems and 
will more effectively guide the social development of boys and girls. 


SUGGESTED FILMS 

Individual Differences (23 min). McGraw-Hill Book Company, Inc., 330 
West 42d St.. New York 36. 

Presents a case study of a shy, slow child who is different from his classmates and 
from his older, socially-adept brother. Emphasizes the fact that differences among 
children have to be recognized in order to meet each child's needs. A follow-up 
filmstrip is also available. 

Problem Children (20 min), Pennsylvania State University. State College, Pa. 
Presents the problems of the shy. withdrawing adolescent who becomes a com¬ 
plete introvert, and of an aggressive, trouble-making boy who is also maladjusted. 
Shows how adjustment in the educational program and improved home conditions 
help the two boys to take their proper places in society. 

Promoting the Adjustment of Secondary School Pupils (20 min), McGraw- 
Hill Book Company. Inc.. 330 West 42d St.. New York 36. 

Illustrates the role of the classroom teacher in promoting effective learning by 
helping pupils in their social and emotional adjustments. 











4 . Discipline as an Aspect of School 
Morale and Character Education 


The fundamental reason why children do not act right is because they 
do not have the conditions for right action. —Francis w. Parker 


Mr. Jones: “John Williams, I've stood all 1 can from you. Get out of 
the room this very minute, and don't come hack until you are ready to 
apologize to me. 1 never saw anyone in my life who could behave like you 
have. I've told you time and time again that you couldn't get by me with 
that kind of conduct, and this time I mean it. Now get out!" 

As John was leaving the room in a leisurely fashion, several of the 
other boys giggled, and Mr. Jones turned angrily to the class. "Who was 
that I heard laughing?” 

The class remained silent. "Come on, speak up.” 

Silence continued as Mr. Jones scowled menacingly at the group. "All 
right, since the class seems to think this is so funny, you'll all stay in this 
afternoon for forty-five minutes. Then we'll see just how funny this is. 
Remember, the whole class is to report back to this room at four o’clock. 

“Harry, pick up that book you just knocked on the floor. What's that 0 
You dare tell me you didn't knock it off? Harry Smith, 1 saw you do it. 
and this is the last time I’m warning you about such matters. Next time 


ON facing PAGE. Top left: Contrast this pupil-teacher relationship with that 
shown m Chapter 1. Top right: Here is convincing evidence that this bov is not 
vital y interested in a project. On the other hand, it is verv difficult for even i 
good teacher to design tasks that will challenge all the children. Center left- 
What instructions would you give a class in order that they might carry on 
when you have to leave the classroom? Have you known of high-school classes 
ffiat continue to do good work when the teacher was absent several days* 
Center right: 1 will make an example of you!" Can you conceive of a situation 
in which you would employ such a procedure'* Bottom- Hmu • , 

well-managed classroom be? H ° W t * u,c ‘ shoi,ld 
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111 send you straight to the principal's office, and he'll take care of you! 
All right, class, silence! Quiet. 1 say! What is the lesson for today?'’ 

The picture presented in the preceding description is one that is far too 
common. It is obvious that it could not possibly be defended as a desirable 
learning situation. Assuming that the subject matter being presented to the 
class is very much worth while, the total effect is nevertheless made negative 
by the undesirable concomitant outcomes. The thoughtful observer would 
like to have the answers to many questions, including the following: What 
caused the pupils to react as they did? How could the teacher have reduced 
the number of undesirable responses? What should the teacher have said 
and done? 

These questions suggest the three fundamental approaches to the problem 
of discipline: (1) There is the constructive approach by which we create 
a situation in which disciplinary difficulties are not likely to arise. (2) 
There is the preventive approach. Even though the situation is fundamen¬ 
tally not right the teacher can resort to tricks of the trade that cut down 
the number of undesirable responses by pupils. (3) There is the remedial 
aspect of discipline. Assuming that something has gone wrong and that 
undesirable behavior is in the picture, what should the teacher do? This 
chapter will present only a brief discussion of the constructive approach 
since Chapter 2, “Learning to Understand Pupils,” illustrates, by implica¬ 
tion, the main ideas and procedures. 

Constructive Discipline 

The prevalence of disciplinary problems in the classroom of a teacher 
is symptomatic of fundamental deficiencies in the situation. Any one of a 
great many things may be wrong. Perhaps the curriculum is obsolete and 
only remotely related to the basic needs of young people. More often than 
is realized the trouble can be traced to the economic or the emotional 
situations in the homes. Frequently, though less often than is assumed, 
heredity plays a part in individual cases. The mores of the community 
provide a ceiling beyond which the teacher’s ideals cannot penetrate except 
by accident. The lack of a unifying philosophy of education on the part of 
the faculty results not only in a lack of teamwork on disciplinary cases but, 
what is far more important, it deprives the school of the momentum of a 
tradition of desirable standards and practices. Finally, the teacher’s person¬ 
ality may be the basic cause of much of the trouble. 

If John’s undesirable response is the result of two or more of these 
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fundamental causes, mere correction of a specific offense will not carry 
the beginning teacher very far. It is the point of view of constructive disci¬ 
pline that, when the right conditions exist in the home, in the classroom, 
and in the community, the amount of misbehavior is reduced to a minimum. 
Indeed it is not at all certain that all of the conditions have to be right 
in order that a teacher may be free from disciplinary annoyances. Beyond 
doubt, there are a vast number of teachers who secure a very high level 
of cooperation even in schools and communities where conditions are far 
from ideal. There are many teachers whose work moves along so smoothly 
that they need to give scarcely a thought to the corrective aspect of 
discipline. The point of view of constructive discipline is as idealistic as that 
of the expert gardener who tries to promote the normal growth of each 
plant by pro\iding an environment appropriate to it. 

At the beginning of this chapter you no doubt noticed the quotation 
from Parker. "The fundamental reason whv children do not act richt is 



. ' undanK *n ,u l rea *>" *hy children do not act right is because thev do n, 
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because they do not have the conditions for right action.” It is probably 
the most important sentence in this book. Parker's idealistic guide will 
tend to transform depressing episodes into challenging problems that you 
can attack with professional zest and handle with the necessary objectivity. 
Do you accept it as the cornerstone in the structure of your educational 
philosophy? We urge you to hold on to this idealistic statement whatever 
may happen in the turbulent exigencies of classroom situations. Without 
it a lifetime devoted to teaching is not likely to yield the greatest satisfac¬ 
tions, for you would be sailing the pedagogical sea without a true compass. 

This positive phase of discipline is fundamentally a program in character 
education. It is constructive in that it strives to build attitudes and habits 
that are functional both to the individual and to society. The modern school 
strives to turn out boys and girls who can make democratic procedures 
effective by wide participation in the acceptance of individual responsibility. 
This calls for an indirect program of character education in the classroom, 
based on activities and experiences that develop in the individual habits 
of self-control based on reason rather than on force and on rules from 
without. 

“Spare the rod and spoil the child” was one of the favored maxims of 
teachers in the older school. While the rod has disappeared from most 
schools, the philosophy which caused the rod to be wielded persists in 
stubborn fashion. It is regrettable that extreme authoritarian control of 
schools still exists. Then, too, many parents maintain discipline by relying 
on rules, regulations, and orders supported by strong-arm methods in a 
day when far more effective methods arc available. What both parents and 
teachers overlook is that dominating behavior on their part tends to be 
learned by the youngsters. 

SPECIFICATIONS OF CONSTRUCTIVE DISCIPLINE 

1. It must be based on "do" rather than "don’t." The emphasis is on 
practicing right responses and habits. 

2. It must involve a high degree of participation. If the pupil has a part 
in creating the conditions under which he works he is less likely to be a 
disturbing factor. 

3. It must be based on cooperation. The older form of discipline required 
a certain degree of cooperation with the teacher but the modern concept 
of discipline requires a very high degree of cooperation with all members 
of the group. The modern school seeks to teach pupils that society will 
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have more and better answers for its many perplexing problems if it can 

operate on higher levels of cooperation. 

4. It must seek social consciousness. A classroom characterized by ex¬ 
cessive noise, discourtesy, and confusion is an undesirable situation, how¬ 
ever progressive the school may claim to be. 

5. It must be primarily concerned with changes in pupils. From the point 
of view of character education we do not strive for a classroom in which 
nothing ever goes wrong, but we are concerned with the question: What 
do pupils do about it when a situation is in need of adjustment? 

It is not likely that anyone will have serious objections to these general 
principles. However, the beginning teacher will want to know the practical 
steps by which he can implement a program of constructive discipline. We 
turn therefore to a list of practical guides, some of which are so simple 
and formal that they may appear to be routine matters but which, neverthe¬ 
less, have far-reaching implications. 

PRACTICAL STEPS IN CONSTRUCTIVE DISCIPLINE 

Some of the practical steps involved are the following: 

1. Use the school day for work. It is easier to maintain good order when 
pupils are busy at worthwhile tasks than it is when the hour is devoted 
merely to the hearing of assigned lessons. 

2. Provide a supplementary library in or near each room. In far too many 
cases responsible school officials fail to recognize the extent to which disci¬ 
plinary problems are due to a lack of instructional materials. Whenever 
possible, use workshop or laboratory techniques, investigations, experi¬ 
ments, projects, etc., in which there is opportunity for problem solving or 
reflective thinking. 

3. Use the standards of the group as the foundation of your disciplinary 
measures. You may need to overlook many undesirable things. Any effort 
at punishment will be futile if it opposes the standards of the group; e.g.. 
you cannot eliminate cheating from your grade or your school until the 
group opinion is against cheating. A corollary of this principle is that you 
must make requests in the interests of the group, never for yourself. 

4. Respect the personality of the pupil. Employ a procedure that is 

friendly and informal, but businesslike. Appeal to the personal interests 

of pupils. Treat every pupil with the same degree of fairness, impartiality, 
and considerateness. 

5. Whenever possible provide movable furniture. The socialized recitation 
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and panel discussions featuring practice in cooperative thinking are very 
difficult to achieve when pupils sit in formal rows. 

6. Recognize that in general high-school pupils love to work hard at 
worthwhile tasks. It may not be desirable, certainly it is not feasible, to have 
pupils do only those tasks in which they are interested; but every good 
teacher recognizes the importance of interest as a factor in discipline. He 
knows that disciplinary troubles are bound to occur unless he succeeds in 
finding appropriate and worthwhile tasks for the pupils. 

7. Seek to give every pupil the satisfaction that comes with doing some¬ 
thing that exhibits a fine quality of workmanship. In making an inventory 
of the human material in your class be sure to list the specific thing which 
each pupil can do easily and well. A very famous schoolman used the idea 
suggested here as the main part of his program of character education. 

8. Plan effectively all matters of routine management. Often the me¬ 
chanics of the situation stimulate pupils to mild forms of horseplay that 
develop into serious misbehavior. 



election. The school's program in civic education is a 
ral morale or discipline of a school.' 
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9. Provide a variety of functional extracurricular activities. There are 
many student organizations; e.g., student council, camera club, homeroom, 
a cappella choir, which may serve the special interests of individual pupils 
and thus divert excess energy into worthwhile channels. 

10. Take the clinical view toward problems of discipline. Remember that 
the constructive view of discipline holds to the conviction that behavior 
problems inevitably arise out of wrong conditions for normal growth. In 
discussing discipline be as impersonal as a physician. When a physician 
looks down your sore throat he is sympathetic, but it is your sore throat. 
He doesn't go away emotionally disorganized. 

11. Use a variety of teaching procedures. The long school day can be 
insufferably boring to young people and they can scarcely be blamed if 
sooner or later someone does not resist the temptation to start something. 

12. Give pupils a part in planning and appraisal. In the older school the 
teacher planned, the pupil did the work, and the supervisor appraised it. 
The constructive view of discipline holds that this day is passing and that 
the pupil must have a part in all of these matters. 

13. Build a school tradition of fine standards. Probably no procedure in 
character education is more effective in dealing with the pupil who is a 
behavior problem than to place him with a group of fellows who approve 
and highly reward the right reaction. You will find it easy to get the correct 
response in school or camp if “this is the thing to do.” 

14. Take every measure possible to improve your personality. Many 
teachers never need to give the problem of discipline a thought because 
pupils like to be under the spell of their personalities. For practical purposes 
we may compare the warmth of a teacher’s personality to the sunlight that 
brings life and color to a growing flower. Research studies in the area of 
personality development suggest that there is something the individual 
teacher can do to improve his own personality. 

The day hasn’t come when we can afford to forget the statement of the 
late Warden Lewis E. Lawes that “there is a missing link between education 
and character which our public schools have not been able to discover." 1 
It is clear that he had the conviction that “the faults of education become 
the problems of penology. The failures of our schools and general educa¬ 
tional methods are filling our juvenile homes, our reformatories, and 
prisons.” The question of crime is complicated and one can never be sure 
that one has identified a primary cause. However, it is plausible that the 


• Lewis E. Lawes. "The Challenge to the School.” Proceedings of the National 
Education Association, 70:57-60, 1932. 
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undue emphasis on negative aims in discipline used in the schools has 
contributed an excessive number of social misfits to the adolescent and 
adult life of today. An increasing number of thoughtful citizens are con¬ 
vinced that certain grave social maladjustments today have been due partly 
to the philosophy of discipline that (1) repressed the interests, personalities, 
and enthusiasms of pupils, (2) controlled through fear, rules, penalties, and 
punishments, and (3) placed too great an emphasis on passiveness. In an 
ideal world this chapter would end here. But you will discover quickly 
enough during the early weeks on your first job that the particular universe 
in which you operate is far from ideal. 

Preventive Discipline 

The beginning teacher needs to be realistic. There may be some things 
in a bad situation that you can improve but little, if at all. For example, 
what can you do if (1) John’s parents are about to be divorced, (2) his 
mother is incurably ill, or (3) his father's income is wholly inadequate? 
Moreover, there may be some factors in a given situation that cannot be 
corrected overnight. For example, it takes time to construct a modern 
curriculum to replace an obsolete one. In any case a beginning teacher, 
though he be gifted and idealistic, cannot “go it alone” if those responsible 
fcr the philosophy and management of the school have never given serious 
thought to the constructive phases of discipline, for there must be team¬ 
work. How to prevent disorder in a situation that is not ideal is the 
practical problem of most beginning teachers. 

The following list constitutes a “box of aspirin tablets” to meet such 
emergency situations. A wise application of these tricks of the trade will 
give you the necessary time to inquire into some of the fundamental causes 
that contribute to existing conditions, and in many cases you will be spared 
the annoyance of facing more serious and perplexing misbehavior. How¬ 
ever, the teacher who finds himself in the midst of serious disciplinary 
troubles should not be deceived into believing that the following suggestions, 
however helpful they may prove to be, strike at the fundamental factors in 
a discipline problem: 

1. Learn the names of pupils quickly. It is helpful to have a task or a 
variety of tasks ready the first day as the students come into the room and 
to make a seating chart while they are busy. A teacher should be able to 
call on any pupil by name within the first few minutes of the first recitation. 

2. Study carefully the seating of the students. It seems to be true that 
certain students have a bad effect on each other. A boy who ordinarily 
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is a quiet student may, when seated with the wrong neighbor, start the 
mischievous spirit in both. 

3. Learn to “ride your eye” through the eyes of your students. In the 
early days you cannot often turn your back on the class to discuss maps, 
write on the blackboard, and the like. In the early weeks you cannot sit 
much. It is of considerable advantage for a teacher to stand where he can 
see clearly what it is that each pupil is doing. Try to hear all and see all 

that is happening in the class all of the time. 

4. Learn to call upon those pupils whose attention is wavering. It is an 
easy trick to bring into the fold those who are about to be lost through 
daydreaming, interest in neighbors, “monkeying,” etc. 

5. Be businesslike. This means that you must have an interesting pro¬ 
gram of worthwhile material for each hour. In keeping pupils busy, provide 
the greatest amount of variety consistent with good organization. Begin 
promptly with a suggestion of vigor and close the work on time. If there 
tends to be crowding and pushing in passageways, step to the door in order 
to be in a position of advantage. Keep a careful record of absences and 
tardinesses and cooperate with the office in reporting these in the manner 
used in the school so that pupils will know where they are expected to be 
each period of the day. Have a system of holding every member of the class 
responsible for all that takes place during the class period. 

6. Make every effort to avoid all suggestions of criticism, disorganization, 
or anger before the group. Make your suggestions for improvement in the 
private conference. Maintain a poise that is characteristic of efficiency and 
success. Be genuine and, if possible, use a sense of humor. 

7. When a member of the group obstructs the work, the treatment of the 
case should be calm, dignified, and firm. If a pupil is interfering with the 
work of others, go to him quietly and request his cooperation. Send pupils 
from the class only for serious forms of misbehavior; c.g., persistence in 
the use of obscene language. Then, at the first opportunity, the offense 
should be dealt with in private conference with the pupil. 

8. Use special occasions to carry over to the pupils the idea that you 
are interested in them as human beings. You will find it helpful to attend 
special assembly programs or athletic events. Many teachers do not recog¬ 
nize what a golden opportunity they have when some of their pupils are 

sick. In such a case a kindly message, telephone call, or a visit will work 
wonders. 

9. Stop the little things. The snowball rolling downhill gathers momentum 
and size. In like manner many disciplinary problems that seem insignificant 
in the early stages may become serious. Proper treatment requires good 




Two hoys who ordinarily arc quiet students may, when seated together, start 
the mischievous spirit in each other.' 1 '' 


sense and some other means than a “Don't.” Avoid too difficult assign¬ 
ments in the early weeks. At the end of each day of the first week list the 
weak spots of the room. 

10. Learn to move inconspicuously from place to place in the classroom 
while you conduct the lesson. In this way you can approach the trouble 
centers unnoticed. Keep in mind that a pat on a shoulder or a shake of 
the head, with a reproving yet friendly smile, is better than a sharp rebuke. 

11. Keep a tight rein in the early weeks of teaching. It is far easier for 
you to relax your control than to recapture it after the situation has gone 
beyond your control. This suggestion is especially important in a school 
that operates with the traditional concept of discipline. 

Remedial Treatment for Serious Types of Misbehavior 

In the treatment of the more serious types of offenses, which inevitably 
arise when conditions are very poor, the teacher is professionally obligated 
to do something to remedy the situation. It is helpful to remember that 
frustration is often the explanation of misbehavior, for when the road to a 
goal is blocked the pupil tends to become more aggressive or more infantile. 
Moreover, unless a teacher exercises great care his teaching will reinforce 
96 
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patterns in which certain pupils will tend to be excessively approved, cruelly 
rejected, or thoughtlessly ignored. Punishment must never be looked upon 
as an end in itself, but as a means of restoring the individual pupil to 
normalcy in the group. The clinical technique implies careful diagnosis 
and an application of proper remedial measures that seem most appropriate 
in light of the pupil’s offense, his personality, and the motives behind his 
misbehavior. Although no acceptable formula or rule-of-thumb procedure 
in the treatment of serious offenses can be laid down, successful teachers 
have found that the following guides help in getting good results: 

1. Isolate the offender from other pupils between the time of the offense 
and the settlement. Give the offender no privileges until the case is definitely 
settled—unless a lengthy investigation is pending. 

2. It is often wise to let the offender "meditate" for an hour or so before 
talking with him. Particularly should this practice be observed in cases 
where the pupil is angry or extremely nervous. Make certain, however, that 
(a) the delay is not a mental torture for the offender and ( b) that the 
period of meditation ends before school closes, when the pupil does not 
have good mental health. Why? 

3. Be perfectly frank with a pupil. State the complaint fairly. Be judicial. 
When one is not absolutely certain of the pupil’s guilt, it is often possible 
through skillful questioning to lead the pupil to convict himself. Do not 
expect tattling. Seek to determine the facts of the case. Get at the motives 
behind the offense. 

4. If property has been damaged, a willingness to pay for it, to restore it, 
or repair it is usually sufficient. Make certain, however, that the pupil does 
what he promises. 

5. Never force apologies. In fact, apologies are seldom the best form of 
punishment. Word soon gets around the school that the easy way out of 
punishment is to “look sorry and say you feel the same”—with fingers 
crossed. Apologies should never be made to a teacher. It is far better to 
lead the pupil to feel that the teacher is above holding grudges. Moreover 
a pupil should come to see that when he does something wrong, he himself 
is the one who is changed thereby—he is the one who has been hurt. 

6. Do not hurry in decisions regarding the punishment itself. If the 
offender has been led to see why he has misbehaved and realized the effect 
of his offense on others, he will often suggest a penalty himself— usually 
more severe and far more appropriate than one coming from the teacher 

7. When the case is settled, drop it. For every disciplinary case that is 
closed, be sure the student understands that his record is once more clear 
and that there is to be no reminder of the offense. 




Here is discipline in grandfather’s day as dramatized by a present-day group 
of youngsters.' Ni * 


8. An earnest appeal to the opinion of the class is often effective in 
stopping types of misbehavior that are difficult to investigate. In many cases 
you need not be concerned about determining the guilty person. 

9. A visit to the home is often effective. Do not overlook the chance to 
utilize the cooperation of a home in which there is teamwork. 

10. Do not publicize offenses and treatment of them before the student 
body. There may be pupils in the group who are challenged to try the same 
offense with the idea of perfecting a means of escaping detection. 

11. There should be no punishment of the whole class for the misconduct 
of a few. Put yourself in the place of the innocent. What would be your 
reaction? 

12. Do not use ridicule as a means of punishment. Its use might e 
justified in the case of marked conceit, and then only when you are sure 

you have a firm hand on the group. 

13. Do not make threats. You might have to carry them out. 

14. Classroom teachers should never use the weapon of suspension or 

expulsion. This is purely an administrative device. 
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15. When in doubt as to how to handle a problem case, seek the advice 
of an experienced teacher, a specialist, or an administrator. Try to handle 
your own problems but do not allow them to grow more complex before 
calling for assistance. The suggestions of an experienced teacher, a specialist 
in guidance, or the principal often lead to a good solution. 

16. Do not make an issue of something that is trivial. On the campus of 
the University of Michigan the famous reply of President Angell to the 
question, “What makes a great administrator?” is still quoted. He said, 
“You have to be blind in one eye and deaf in one ear.” It is not clear how 
far the beginning teacher can apply this principle, but the experienced 
teacher will recognize it as very effective. Presumably it would depend on 
the extent to which the beginning teacher is really in control of the situation. 

17. The problem that looms like a mountain of disaster at the end of a 
tired day often decreases to molehill significance after a refreshing period 
of rest. As one beginning teacher humorously but not irreverently remarked, 
"God surely had classroom teachers in mind when He put a night between 
two days!” 


DISCIPLINARY PROCEDURE ON PICNICS, EXCURSIONS, 
AND EXTRACURRICULAR ACTIVITIES 


Teachers are called on more and more to sponsor a wide variety of 
activities in and out of the school; e.g.. dances, picnics, hobby clubs, class 
organizations, athletic trips, and excursions. On such occasions teachers 
are expected to assume definite responsibilities. In these informal situations 
the inexperienced teacher is likely to have far more disciplinary difficulties 
than he has in the classroom. The following suggestions are listed to help 
the beginning teacher see his proper relation to the public and the school 
when these occasions arise: 


1. Get definite information from administrators with regard to your func¬ 
tion and the limits of your authority and responsibility. Be sure your status 

as a member of the group or activity is known and clearly comprehended 
by the group you are sponsoring. 


2. If the picnic, excursion, or activity has been planned by yourself or 
the group, be sure to let the proper administrative officers know vour plans 
with regard to where you intend to go, who is going, when, and how This 
wtll protect you, the group, and administrators in the event of accidents 

la " al ? XCUfs ‘ ons ’ Panics, etc., carefully ahead of time. Be certain 
ha the pupils have the permission of the home before engaging in activities 
that are not approved by all parents. Some experienced teachers go through 




This is just one experience in a semester course on social training. 


the entire routine with a small committee of student leaders while planning 
the excursion. This practice is undoubtedly highly desirable, especially if 
the teacher takes along a small committee of pupils and gives them some 
participation in planning the proposed excursion and delegates specific re¬ 
sponsibilities to them. 

COMMON ERRORS TO HE AVOIDED BY BEGINNING TEACHERS 

We turn now to a list of errors that are very common in the work of 
beginning teachers. These errors no doubt tend to contribute to the difficulty 
of disciplinary problems. 

1. A lesson is often rendered ineffectual because the teacher plunges 
into the work before getting the attention of each member of the class. 
This is a time when a host of mild discipline problems tends to deve op. 

2. When one pupil makes a mistake, the teacher explains the correction 

directly to him instead of to all the class. , 

3 The teacher does the explaining and answering of questions ins ea 

of encouraging the class to fed a responsibility for all that goes on during 

the period. 
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4. The teacher speaks in a low, unconvincing tone which gives the 

impression that nothing of importance is happening. 

5. Pupils are often seated in straight rows when tables could easily be 
arranged so as to promote an informal discussion. 

6. Teachers allow themselves to be sidetracked by irrelevant questions. 

7. Teachers parrot the pupils’ answers all too frequently. 

8. Teachers often use words and constructions far above the pupils' 
comprehension. 

9. Both simple and difficult concepts are left before they have been 
made entirely clear. 

10. The wording of questions is often so poor that two or more attempts 
must be made before final arrival at the desired statements. 

11. Teachers recite the content which the pupils are supposed to have 
been prepared on, thus lowering class interest. 

12. Little idiosyncrasies and mannerisms are developed which detract 
from the work at hand. 

13. Pupils are permitted to recite individually to the teacher instead of 
discussing questions with the whole class. 

14. Statements of pupils are replied to by a monotonous “All right.” 

15. Teachers talk too rapidly or too slowly. This practice gives the 
impression that the teacher is nervous, and the slower pupils are unable 
to follow the train of thought. 

16. Teachers call on a particular pupil before stating the question. 

17. Preparation of lessons and collection of teaching materials are often 
neglected until the last minute. 

18. Material placed on the blackboard by the teacher during a recitation 
period is often ineffectual on account of carelessness in writing and drawing. 

19. Teachers frequently fail to take account of the physical comfort of 
pupils: temperature, ventilation, lighting, seating. 

20. Although the teacher does not approve the use of sarcasm, he is 
not aware that he is using it in devastating fashion. 

21. Motivation does not rise above mere entertainment and therefore 
fails to achieve a challenging interest in the task. 

22. The teacher draws on college experiences before he has established 
a firm foundation of fellowship with his pupils. 

23. The teacher tries to gear down the difficulty of the task by using 

“baby talk.” ‘ ' 

24. The teacher tends to lose control of.his temper and fails to see that 
in the long run a group may be conquered by courtesy. 
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25. The teacher fails to find out the practice of the school with respect 
to the manner in which to address the pupils. 

It would, we think, be helpful when you have taught a month or so in 
your first regular teaching assignment to take stock by reading the preceding 
list again and checking the items that you need to keep in mind for improve¬ 
ment. It is hard for you to appreciate these practical suggestions until you 
have had considerable experience. 

A WORD OF WARNING 

The superintendent and principal are also under obligation to respect the 
mores of the community in which they work, and the changes they would 
like to see put into effect are often blocked by community prejudice and 
tradition. 

If the enthusiastic exponent of the new concept of discipline finds himself 
in such a situation, there are two common-sense guides: (1) the teacher 



What part, if any, should a student court or a subcommittee of the student 
council have in the administration of discipline? |f ’' 
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must operate within the frame of reference used by the administration; 
(2) the foundations for gradual evolutionary change can be laid in the 
classroom, if the teacher is tactful, without arousing opposition. This latter 
step is essentially a long-range program. It is conceivable that it might 
require years rather than months, and great patience may be needed. A 
progressive plan that fails is very likely to result in retrenchment and a 
shift to an extremely conservative position. A school cannot afford to 
commit costly blunders through the lack of common sense and patience. 
In brief, half a loaf is better than no bread at all. 

The beginning teacher need not have excessive fear of the discipline 
problem. On the other hand he should not underestimate the difficulty. 
It is indeed significant that an analysis of causes for the failure of beginning 
teachers, as reported in several independent investigations, reveals poor 
discipline as the leading cause in every study. Although the real cause of 
the failure of a beginning teacher may be something more fundamental 
than the way that he deals with his disciplinary cases, it yet remains true 
that the persistence of unsolved disciplinary problems provides concrete 
and therefore convincing evidence to school officials and parents that there 
is a serious weakness, and this they are likely to classify under discipline. 


Summary 

In this chapter we have discussed three approaches to the problem of 
discipline. These were (1) the constructive approach, by which a teacher 
creates situations in which disciplinary difficulties are least likely to arise; 
(2) the preventive approach, by which the teacher uses certain techniques 
that serve to reduce the number of undesirable incidents that might other¬ 
wise occur; and (3) the remedial aspect, which involves the handling of 
serious offenses. 

The film Maintaining Classroom Discipline was produced to illustrate 
many of the basic concepts involved in the preventive and remedial aspects 
of discipline. 


▼ GOOD EXPERIENCE 

If possible, arrange a conference with a teacher who is known as a good 
“disciplinarian,” or visit his classroom. What are the constructive factors in 
the teacher’s practices? Does that teacher have any special “tricks of the trade" 
for avoiding disorder and inattention? 
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▼ FOR DISCUSSION 

1. Evaluate the following procedures as techniques for achieving constructive 
discipline: 

a. Creating many opportunities for pupils to cooperate in activities for the 
good of the school or class 

b. Cultivating the kind of school or class pride that will cause pupils to show 
disapproval of misconduct of associates 

c. Giving definite instruction in matters of courtesy, sportsmanship, and 
conduct 

2. Why is it poor practice to assign extra work as a penalty for improper 
conduct? 

3. Evaluate the following statement concerning what to do with cheating by 
responding to the following questions: (a) Which reason in the quotation do 
you believe would make the strongest appeal to pupils? (/>) Is there anything the 
teacher could have said and done that would have been a better procedure? 

Miss Rogers discovered that a few pupils cheated when she allowed them to 
correct their own test papers with a key which she furnished. The first time she 
met a case of cheating she did not know what to say. She decided to reduce the 
temptation for the weaker pupils by seizing opportune moments in the weeks 
ahead to drive home in short incidental comments the substance of the follow¬ 
ing statement. 

“On this test you are going to be allowed to mark your own work. It ma> e 
that a few will be tempted to call an answer right when they know it is wrong. 
You know as well as I do that this is cheating. You do not like a cheater on the 
playground or in the gymnasium, and you do not like a cheater in the class 

room, though perhaps you say nothing about it. 

"There are several things I want to say about cheating. In the first place 
myself will not worry about cheating because very, very few pupils will be so 
weak. I know great cities that keep large police forces when there are on > a e 
people in these cities that need watching: almost everybody goes about is 
business, and the policeman to the average man is just a good friend w o se 
that his children cross the street safely or keeps someone from running an au - 
mobile over him. In this classroom I do not want to be a policeman to keep . 

from cheating. : n 

"There are some good reasons why it is unwise for you to chca . 

reason is that every time you cheat it does something to you 'nside an y 
can', be the person you might have been if it hadn't happened. Gung* .ugh 
by the teacher or anybody else doesn't matter, for cheating has caugh you 
and there. You must live all the res, of your life with yourself, and you will need 

10 -Th^tecoTdl'relson is that in this test you will becheating jus' 
yourself, and even a dishonest person would call that foolish. How s lly 
he for a boy who is practicing high jumping all by himself in the back > 
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say, ‘I can jump five feet,’ when down in his heart he knows he is doing only 
four feet. 

“The third reason is that if a person were to cheat on this test he would be 
almost sure to be found out sooner or later. This is the way it works. Suppose 
you do write in your book that you can do exercise 4 when you haven't really 
done it. Perhaps a week or so later 1 will give you another test which will tell 
me without a doubt whether or not you can do exercise 4. If a boy tells you that 
he can run 100 yards in 13 seconds, and if later you find out it takes him 15 
seconds, you lose respect for him; and it always hurts to learn that someone 
isn’t what you have believed him to be. There is someone at home or at school, 
indeed in this very room, who believes in you; and you must be as honest as 
you are believed to be. 

"The fourth reason is that so long as a pupil cheats he doesn’t give the test a 
chance to help him. These tests are not given merely to find out how well you 
can do. We shouldn’t need to test you every day if this were all we wanted to 
know. Their main purpose is to help you to do better. A beginner at golf may 
be so foolish as to kick a ball that has a bad lie so as to get an easier stroke or 
not to count a stroke. It doesn't prove that he is a cheater. It merely proves that 
he is very foolish and that his game will not improve while he plays in that spirit. 
We can be quite sure that he will keep a correct and honest score as soon as he 


really begins to like the game and to watch his daily growth. I’d like to have 
each one of you think of this test as something you need in order to watch your 
progress." 

4. It is suggested that a group of students hold a conference on "The Preven¬ 
tion of Disorder." Make a list of serious discipline cases which you have ob¬ 
served. (In general it is futile for a group to discuss a situation involving a 
disciplne problem that it has not observed. Why?) Try to indicate, for each 
what you would have done, assuming that you were the teacher. Possibly a 
supervising teacher will be willing to participate in this student conference. 

5. Comment on this statement, which was made to the pupils and put into 
praccc by a classroom teacher: “I have noticed some of you have trouble 

TkT "’a"' 5 ' C ' a “' UP '° ,he nothi "S serious has hap- 

Sack sheen hs.°Mf T™ 8 y °" by exphMn S how 1 keep my 

black-sheep list. If anyone disturbs the class, cuts up, or misbehaves 1 out 

'rich? of" lhC h blaCk ' sbeep For eve 'y *•» Odense I make a black dot to She 
I mSke S " ame ' r the “ C °" d 0lIensc ' 1 doub,c lh e hots, and so on When 
■bhek sheen HsP v n e " d °' “ Ch marking pcriod 1 eheck >hrou e h the 
black do s " aS many P ° in,S fr ° m each “ VOd have in 


pap 6 , sr. 




Sonic schools think their disciplinary problems are easier because the\ provide 


instruction in the social graces.' Kl 


8. Describe a specific disciplinary problem that has come to your a ' ) lc "''° 
as a student teacher. What methods were used to correct the situation. 

suggestions have you as to a better procedure? 

9. A high-school senior wrote. "As a rule my teachers arc just aCCS 
change from term to term. But the teacher that I like best and the one 
easily the best disciplinarian will never be in that category. She a \\a>s g 
you in a manner that makes you feel welcome, not just another kid. 

What do you think of the suggestion that a teachers attitude s ou 

of the gracious host or hostess? .. 

10. A beginning teacher wrote her friend, still in college, as fo ows. 

Sally just told me this morning that you wanted to know the difficult^. 

that a teacher meets in her first year. 

She probably told you that discipline is my main problem. Many of J 
pupil, arc ,cry bright and they don't know how to use then surplus™: g> 
% tend to answer questions before the one called upon can rjtspo d. I 
hrEC classes, such a disturbance is very nerve-racking. Then, too, . 
large classes I can’t speak loudly enough for the whole class to e- 
1 just keep quiet until they are quiet and then I continue. Th «PP 
, houl Ihrcc times each class period. Of course, this wastes much time 

i can’t think of a better way. When I ask them why they act this way 
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are very sorry and promise to do better but they forget in ten minutes. 

When I started teaching. 1 was very idealistic and 1 thought I could 
accomplish everything with kindness but 1 am beginning to have my doubts. 

1 now resort to measures that look bad in theory. 1 put discipline checks on 
report cards. 1 keep some of the athletes from playing on the school teams, 

I lower their marks on their report cards, or I make them do extra work. 
The older students 1 usually keep in during the detention period. The 
little seventh graders 1 slap with my hand or with a ruler that 1 have handy 
on my desk. The situation is 1 think a little better than it was but I still 
have a long way to go. 

Well, Ruth. 1 hope this is what you want and 1 hope 1 may see you 
during your vacation. With the best of luck and good wishes. 1 am 

Sincerely yours, 

Alice 


a. What do you think is the main cause of Alice’s discipline problems? 

b. What measure is Alice employing that you would never use? 

11. Jane Dale, turning to her college instructor for advice on a discipline 
problem, wrote: 


My pupils in senior high-school English are inattentive and disposed to 
take advantage of every opportunity to create disturbance. For example, 1 
asked one of my classes "Why did Nero burn the Christians?” and Tony 
replied: "Because he thought it would be a good idea to prepare them for 
the next world," and Tony was the hero of the hour. 

1 can’t get these youngsters to hand in homework on time even when I 
threaten to refer them to the principal. 

In the senior class the students persist in asking me to tell stories of 
college life. We waste a lot of time. 1 have considered consulting the prin¬ 
cipal. But that doesn't seem such a good idea for he may not recommend 
me for reappointment when he learns of my many failures. 

Do you think that I should try to get advice from the more responsive 
students in my classes? Any suggestions that you send me will be deeply 
appreciated. 


The following paragraphs will tell you how some experienced teachers in the 
same school diagnosed Miss Dale's difficulties: 

MISS DALY: This is a sad case of a teacher who lacks a sense of humor The 
chances are that if she had laughed heartily with the group she could have 
cracked the whip and driven them all the harder for the rest of the hour 
MR. hall: I think we are dealing here with a case of weak personality The 
ontinued requests for stones of college life are symptomatic of a lack of respect 

for the teacher. 1, may have been a lack of reserve on the part of the teacher o 
a nervous desire to make good with the pupils ° r 

do-r.ruffi “ n8 v hcy - 

IS 11 ° r8amZed aS WCU aS U COU,d be? ^uldn’t i, be possible'* ZTloli 
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activity or project that would absorb the energy of most of the pupils for a 

week or two? If this worked, then 1 would trv to enlist the active interests of 

* 

some of the others by doing intensive work with them in the conferences that 
I would seek during the periods of supervised study. 

What do you think was the main cause of Miss Dale's troubles? 

12. If you have seen the motion picture Maintaining Classroom Discipline, 
discuss the following aspects: 

a. Why does Mr. Grimes behave as he does? 

b. Evaluate: (1) "This is the poorest class I have ever taught”; (2) “I’ll 
make an example of you"; and (3) ‘‘The whole class will report back here 
at four o’clock." 

c. Why is a teacher not wise when he (1 ) uses sarcasm, (2) forces a pupil to 
“tattle," (3) insists that a pupil apologize to his teacher. (4) makes a threat, 
(5) refers many problems to the principal, and (6) uses work after school as a 
punishment? 

d. For what types of misbehavior would you send a pupil to the office? 

e. What's wrong with. “For every offense I subtract 5 per cent from a pupil s 
grade"? 

/. How would you teach pupils to “carry on" when you leave your classroom? 

g. How quiet should a well-managed room be? 

h. What specific things do you plan to do in order that your pupils may share 
with you the responsibility for maintaining good working conditions? 


SUGGESTED READINGS 


Baruch. Dorothy W.: New Ways in Discipline, New York: McGraw-Hill Book 
Company. Inc.. 1949. 

You will find that the author approaches the problem of discipline in a straig t 
forward and realistic manner. 


Edmonson. J. B.. Joseph Roemer, and Francis L. Bacon: The Administration 
of the Modern Secondary School . New York: The Macmillan Company. 1 
Here the young teacher will find the wisdom of three schoolmen of long experience 
Chapters 10 to 15 will prove especially useful as supplementary reading to cerla ‘ 
chapters in this book. For example. Chapter 12 includes a more nearly comp 
treatment of appropriate penalties. 

Goetting. Martin Luther: Teaching in the Secondary School. New York. Pren 


tice-Hull. Inc.. 1942. c ,m«i.-ment 

Consult the index of this volume when you are looking for materials o . p P 
the topics in your textbook. Pages 58 to 67 deal with discipline from a d.ft 

point of view. 

Goldberg. Harriet L.: Child Offenders. New York: Grune & Strattom 

This is a very stimulating volume providing samples of day-by-day p net | 

in ' busy juvenile court. Some day. no doubi. society will be as much concerned 

about the prevention of antisocial behavior as about_ d ‘^' se ^ u will 

volume speeds the day. There are a great many case studies. We P 

read at least a few. 
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Klausmeier, Herbert J.: Principles and Practices of Secondary School Teaching, 
New York: Harper & Brothers. 1953. 

Chapter 13. entitled ' Building Morale and Maintaining Classroom Discipline," 
contains much helpful material for the teacher. 

Sands. Lester B.: An Introduction to Teaching in Secondary Schools, New 
York: Harper & Brothers. 1949. 

You will find choice bits here and there in Chapter 8. "Teacher Leadership and 
Class Control,” that will interest you and be of some use. 

Sheviakov, George V., and Fritz Redl: Discipline. Washington: Association for 
Supervision and Curriculum Development. National Education Association, 
1944. 

You will find in this pamphlet one of the most constructive discussions of discipline 
in pedagogical literature. It is easy to read, and long before the end you will 
conclude that the style is curiously charming and appropriate to the content. 

SUGGESTED FILM 

Maintaining Classroom Discipline (14 min). McGraw-Hill Book Company. 
Inc., 330 West 42d St., New York 36. 

Contrasts good and poor methods of handling the same class. The first sequence 
shows typical kinds of pupil misbehavior that arc largely due to deficiencies on 
the part of the teacher. In the next sequence, the film goes back to the starting 
point and shows how the same class could have been handled successfully by the 
same teacher. A follow-up filmstrip is also available. 



5 . Principles of Routine and 
Classroom Management 


A world whose schools are unreformed is an unreformed world. 

—H. G. WELLS 


The Organization of Routine Procedure 

Most gifted teachers routinize the details and mechanics of classroom 

management. There are many tasks in teaching that should be done quickly 

and without noise and confusion. The beginning teacher needs to learn 

• 

how to reduce them to habitual modes of procedure. There are two main 
ideas to be kept in mind: 

1. Routine should he looked upon as definitely contributing to the edu¬ 
cation of the pupil. To this end pupils and teachers must work cooperatively 
in getting the matter attended to, either by actual pupil participation or by 
a pupil attitude which facilitates the doing of the task. The management 
of the classroom provides a great variety of tasks which pupils can do so 
as to get practice in cooperation, in acceptance of responsibility, and in 
many character traits that presumably have carry-over values. 

2. The details must he managed so as to leave pupils and teachers free 
for the major activities of the hour. Other things being equal, the better the 
teacher, the smoother and less obvious will be the routine management. 

Fortunately there is no loss in efficiency in wide participation by pupils 
in classroom management. Most teachers will be able to find at least one 
pupil in a class of thirty who will be able to do a specific task at least as 
well as the teacher. There are two types of pupils who respond well to 
responsibility for little extra jobs of a managerial or routine type that can 
be delegated to them: the pupil with strong leadership traits the future 
Rotarian—and the slow-learning or backward pupil. Hence, the experience 
values can be spread widely since the teacher can delegate without stigma¬ 
tizing either the task or the pupil. 

110 
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Suggestions for Managing Routine 

To help you select the things that you will routinize and the manner in 
which this will be done, the following guides are suggested: 

1. Routine procedures should be organized so as to yield a maximum 
amount of experience value to the pupil, the main goal being practice in 
accepting individual and group responsibility for tasks. 

2. Routine procedures should always seek to conserve the time and 
energy of pupils and teacher for application to the unit that the class is 
studying or to the major project under way. 

3. Care should be taken to select the most desirable routine procedure, 
and then to use it until it becomes habitual. 

4. When evaluating routine procedures some consideration should be 
given to their carry-over values in other life situations. For example, prac¬ 
tice in group leadership would obviously be useful in a great many adult 
situations. 
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5. Effective routine should seek to conserve pupil initiative, not destroy 
it, and should encourage its exercise in harmony with the social activities 
of the school. 

6. Pupil participation, both in setting up the routine procedure and in 
carrying it out, should be encouraged whenever practicable. 

7. Effective routine procedures, already established in a school, should 
not be changed merely to satisfy the idiosyncrasies of a teacher. Greater 
educational values should be the chief criterion for any change. 

8. Usually, the larger the class, the more necessary is mechanical routine. 

9. Effective routine will avoid unnecessary confusion. 

10. The pupil should in every case understand how the task should be 
done; he should understand the advantages to be gained in following cer¬ 
tain routines when these advantages are not obvious; and always he should 
have a part in the appraisal of the quality of workmanship on tasks for 
which he has responsibility. 

▼ FOR DISCUSSION 

1. Can you add an item to the preceding list? 

2. What is the relation of routine to the problem of discipline? 

3. Do you know of any school where routine measures were carried to an 
extreme? What specific changes would you recommend? 

4. Do you know of any school where the mechanics of classroom manage¬ 
ment were disorganized, lacking in system? If so, what specific illustrations 
can you cite? 

A LEARNING DEVICE 

A generation ago, student teachers spent a week or more studying class¬ 
room management. Though the topic is just as important today, we shall 
try to treat it so that you can pick up a little faster what needs to be 
learned. To that end we now call your attention to a learning device. 

On page 113 you will find a check list of a great many items that most 
teachers would wish to consider routine matters. The use of this check list 
in one or more of your observations will (1) give you an idea of the 
importance of good management and (2) draw your attention to many 
items of routine that need to be handled successfully in your own teaching. 

We suggest that you use the check list at least once. The idea is that you 
visit a classroom where a teacher and pupils are at work. You should get 
there before the period begins. While you observe, neglect everything 
except classroom management and record your judgments on the c cc 
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Instructional Check List on Routine 

Directions: Mark each item of routine on the list as follows: If the item is entirely 
satisfactory, place a check ( v ) in the last column opposite it. If the item needs 
attention, place a cross (x) in the first column opposite it. 



Needs 

Satis¬ 

Items of routine 

attention 

factory 


1. Physical Condition of the Room 

a. Adjusting shades to control light and glare 
/>. Controlling artificial light 
t*. Regulating room temperature 
ii . Regulating room ventilation 

2. Tidiness of the Room 

a. Removing waste from desks, tables, and floors 

b. Caring for blackboard appearance 
c*. Caring for bulletin-board appearance 

d. Caring for pictures and other decorations 

e. Caring for appearance of storage spaces, shelves, bookcases, 
maps, and other equipment 

3. The Movement of Pupils 
a. Entering the room 
/>. Taking seats 

c. Going to and from board or other work places 

d. Getting books, supplies, or other materials 

e. Leaving the room 

4. Seating of Pupils 

a. Planning for the arrangement of desks, chairs, or tables 
(e.g., semicircle or hollow square) 

b. Assigning seats to pupils 

c. Revising the seating to meet needs (e.g., providing seats for 
groups who need to work together) 

cl. Providing for individual needs (e.g., adjusting scats for better 
seeing, hearing) 

5. Systematic Procedures 
a. Beginning all activities promptly 
h. Knowing the names of pupils 
c. Making announcements 
cl. Providing continuous activity 
e. Keeping everybody busy 
/. Initiating self-direction 
8- Assigning tasks 
h. Checking results 
/. Ending all activities on time 

6. Handling Materials and Supplies 

Preparing for the use of materials and supplies 
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Instructional Check List on Routine (Continued) 


Items of routine 

Needs 

attention 

Satis¬ 

factory 

b. Distributing materials and supplies to pupils 

c. Collecting materials and supplies from pupils 

d. Placing materials and supplies in storage 

e. Providing for uniformity in labeling and folding papers 
/. Passing or collecting notebooks or papers 

g. Providing for the display of instructional materials 

7. Making Records and Reports 

a. Checking attendance 

b. Recording pupils' marks 

c. Collecting data for the office 

d. Making periodic reports 

8. Courtesy in the Classroom: Obtaining Courtesy in 

a. Pupil-to-pupil relationships 

b. Pupil-to-teachcr relationships 

c. Teacher-to-pupil relationships 

d. Reception of visitors 




list. In making a decision as to whether a procedure was handled satisfac¬ 
torily or needs attention, ask yourself these questions: Was the matter 
attended to with the least possible expenditure of time for its proper ac¬ 
complishment? Was there unnecessary noise and confusion? Did the pupils 
and the teacher work cooperatively in getting the matter attended to, either 
by actual pupil participation or by a pupil attitude which facilitated the 
doing of the task? Was routine delegated so as to yield educational values 
for the pupils? Could you have improved the situation? If so, how? 

You may need to observe a class more than once in order to check all 
the items that are included. You may also want to use the check list in a 
classroom other than one in which you do your student teaching. If you 
happen to be especially interested, you may find it helpful to study class¬ 
room management in two extreme situations—one where the teacher is very 
competent and the other where there is much confusion and inefficiency. 

. In using .his check lis, or ones similar to i. in classes other than'.hose, ofyour 
supervising leacher. we suggest .hat you do no. disturb the teache J f 

writing or checking during the period. In general, it is better to 
hems as soon as possible after you leave the room or the building I there is 
item that the check list docs not recall, it probably isn t very important. 
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SUGGESTIONS FOR A WRITTEN REPORT 

When you have used the check list at least once according to the in¬ 
structions, then proceed to do the following: 

1. Of the routine items which you have indicated as needing attention, 
select two which you consider important, point out what was unsatis¬ 
factory in each, and suggest ways and means of improvement. 

2. Of the routine items which you have indicated as satisfactory, select 
two which you consider important and give reasons for your opinion. 

3. Which responsibilities in the check list do you believe can be dele¬ 
gated to individual pupils or committees of pupils? 

4. Why is it justifiable to place the item of courtesy in a list of routine 
procedures? 

Time Savers 

Let us next consider some aspects of classroom management that seem 
especially important for a beginning teacher. The following list has been 
prepared by experienced teachers. Here you find good ways of conserving 
energy and improving your efficiency. 

1. Assigning definite seats to pupils so as to reduce the time in taking 
the roll; a seating chart is helpful, and in some schools the task of taking the 
roll is delegated to responsible pupils 

2. Calling on definite individuals rather than waiting for volunteers 

3. Taking up common difficulties in class and assisting individual stu¬ 
dents after class 

4. Using student monitors to collect and distribute materials and papers 

5. Giving summarized mimeographed statements of future assignments 

6. /Reserving library reference material in advance of assignments and 
placing it in an accessible place 

7. Assigning advanced work in such a way as to decrease difficulties in 
attacking it 

8. Correcting short quiz papers in class 

9. Using committees of the class to summarize contributions from all 
members of the class 

10. Giving students adequate instructions concerning the best way to 
report outside readings or to prepare special papers 

11. Keeping an office hour for consultation with students 




The typical school has plenty of responsibilities for the teacher to delegate 
wisely. Lots of things have to be managed in this classroom. ,l: ' 


12. Delegating to responsible pupils the task of assisting the teacher in 
giving special attention to the heating and ventilating mechanisms 

13. Making certain that all pupils can hear what is said in class 

14. Making certain that all pupils can see demonstrations and illustra¬ 
tions 

15. Using inventory tests at the beginning of a unit of work and per¬ 
mitting pupils who have a satisfactory degree of mastery to "skip" 

16. Using the "score card" device by means of which all pupils write 
brief responses to crucial questions of the recitation instead of developing 
important issues by means of a conversation with a single pupil 

17. Teaching with a detailed outline of specific objectives of the chapter 

or of a unit in the hands of pupils 


V FOR DISCUSSION 

1 Which items in the preceding list do you think are not used as commonly 

-> Probably we should give a final word of caution, for it is easy to overdo 
routine. Many items of routine have little educational value for pupils, and 
I 16 
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all of them should be routinized to the same extent, for the nature and character 
of some things you have to do in the classroom are such that their educational 
value for children is decreased when routinized. From the following list pick 
out those items that should be promptly routinized (<i) to a high degree, (ft) to 
some extent, or (c) not at all: 

(1) The fire drill 

(2) Forming lines for marching in and out of the building 

(3) Talking in class without holding up hand to get permission 

(4) Leaving the classroom without permission 

(5) Starting a recitation when others are talking 

(6) Getting reference books from the classroom library 

(7) Holding pep meetings preceding a football game 

(8) In determining the mark for a semester, assigning some definite frac¬ 
tion as representing the value of the final examination 

(9) Calling the roll aloud each day 

(10) Dealing with problem pupils 

(11) Obtaining written excuses from parents for pupil absences 

(12) Excusing superior pupils from final examination 

(13) Passing or collecting notebooks 

(14) Labeling and folding papers 

(15) Keeping after school pupils who have done poor work in an English 
class 



I he details of classroom routine should be managed so as to leave pupils and 
teacher free tor the major activities of the hour. 111 ’ 
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(16) Entering the room from other classes 

(17) Requiring the pupils to say. "Good morning, teacher" 

(18) Standing up to recite 

(19) Passing in and out of the assembly room 

(20) Using rules of order in conducting the business of the student council 
AVOIDING DRUDGERY IN TEACHING 

No doubt some teachers avoid drudgery by good classroom manage¬ 
ment. Whether you will find drudgery in teaching, however, probably de¬ 
pends far more on your mental attitude and disposition than on the way 
that you manage the mechanics of teaching. This fact is illustrated in the 
following list - of guides for avoiding drudgery in teaching: 

1. Keep yourself fit for service through special attention to diet, sleep, 
and exercise. 

2. Cultivate friendships outside of the school circle in order that your 
leisure may bring relief from school interests. 

3. Learn to see the humorous side of pupils’ activities, as well as those 
of your associates. 

4. Experiment occasionally with new materials, new methods, or new 
plans of organization. 

5. Avoid too much petty "shop talk" outside of school hours. 

6. Seek to find something of compelling interest in every pupil. 

7. Assume the viewpoint of a specialist toward troublesome pupils. 

8. Plan the work of each recitation period in such a way as to keep all 
pupils efficiently employed, thus avoiding annoying disciplinary difficulties. 

9. Plan the work of different classes for several weeks in advance. 

10. Give pupils the first chance to supplement, correct, or summarize 

the contributions of associates in a class. 

1 1. Open classes on time with definite tasks that involve all the class, 

thus avoiding irritating disciplinary difficulties. 

12. Anticipate the difficulties that pupils may have in preparing lessons, 
thus avoiding an antagonistic spirit on the part of the pupils. 

13. Cultivate a spirit of success and happiness in the class or school. 

14. Avoid the practice of using every week end for the correction of 

papers. . .,. 

Du you recall a teacher of high-school or college days who dissipated ms 

energy by failing to use one of the preceding suggestions? 

•-'This list has been adapted from one originally compiled by the late Dean 
J. B. Edmonson, University of Michigan. 
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CORRECTING PAPERS 

We turn now to the last item of the preceding list which refers to the 
proper method of correcting papers. Learning how to correct written work 
in the most efficient way is one of the perplexing problems of a teacher. 
A teacher can easily drift into methods that will cause him to read written 
work during time that should be devoted to resourceful planning, or he 
may waste his energy to the point where he is weary and lacking in vigor 
when the day begins. The grading of an excessive amount of written work 
is usually a by-product of an obsolete method of instruction and often 
shows poor organization of the work of the hour, which may be used 
merely as a recitation period instead of as a working period. To illustrate, 
here is a discussion of this time-worn issue by six experienced teachers: 

miss allen: I correct one-third of the papers each day and throw the rest 
in the waste-paper basket. The pupils do not know that this is my practice as 



The criterion for deciding whether or not a task is to be delegated to Bill Jones 
depends on what it will contribute to the education of Bill. (Assume that Bill 
can do the job well enough to meet the needs of the situation.) ">* 
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I never return papers to students. I find, however, that it is a waste of time to 
examine all the papers every day. Through an examination of the one-third I 
get evidence as to the quality of the daily preparation of the class. I base my 
marks on what the students do in class and do not post the marks from the daily 
papers. 

miss brown: 1 collect the papers every day and correct with great care the 
papers collected on one day per week. These papers are returned to the stu¬ 
dents. The pupils do not know the day that the papers are to be marked. I 
sometimes select the papers of the poorer students for marking every day. 

Miss Clark: I have the pupils exchange papers and correct them according 
to my directions. After the papers are corrected, the pupils making the cor¬ 
rections are required to sign their names under the mark placed on the paper. 
These papers arc then returned to their rightful owners and later collected 
by me. 1 examine carefully the papers for certain days. If I find that a given 
student has been careless in making corrections. I penalize the pupil by taking 
a certain percentage from his monthly average. This practice serves to cause 
pupils to be honest and painstaking in the marking of papers. 

miss dabney: I have many of my papers in beginning work corrected by 
the pupils in my advanced class. I also use the plan of having the papers 
examined by committees of the class. Occasionally. I correct an entire set. 

I do not collect the papers every day. but ask that papers be in form to 


submit, even though I do not call for them. In general. I collect papers twice 
a week. I do not spend much time on marking papers, as I believe it is possible 
to evaluate the work of students more accurately by well-organized tests. 

miss baton: I collect all papers at the begining of the hour, and correct 
them before the next meeting of the class. The papers are then returned to the 
pupils and errors and mistakes discussed. I believe that a pupil is entitled to 
immediate return of all written work, and 1 do not approve of throwing aside 
any material without careful examination. I keep the records of these marks 
and at the end of the semester the average of the daily marks constitutes 
two-thirds of the final mark. I find that it is hard work to examine 120 algebra 
papers each day. but a conscientious teacher must expect to do this. I do not 
approve of the use of pupil help because this presents temptation many pupils 
cannot resist. I collect the papers at the beginning of the class hour in order 


to avoid copying of problems during the class period. 

miss fisher: I have only a given amount of energy. If I use all of it correct¬ 
ing papers by the midnight lights. I cannot radiate enthusiasm and energy 
the next day. Moreover, the present-day school requires more thinking and 
energy than the school in which I began twenty years ago. I feel that the 
pupils deserve a teacher who enters the classroom confident and rested, 
organize my work in units after the fashion of a laboratory course in science. 
In short, we do most of the work in school and I walk away from the building 
., free woman. Of course. I take one set home for each class about once a 
week, and these I spray generously and carefully with red ink. 
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T FOR DISCUSSION 

1. State the commendable procedures used by these teachers and list the 
practices that you consider questionable. 

2. Which plan most nearly approximates one that you would approve? 

3. Do you think that many teachers lack energy and resourcefulness in their 
planning as the result of having spent an excessive amount of time grading 
homework papers in the late hours of the night? Do you recall ever having 
had a teacher who was a good illustration ot this point? 


The Personality of a Classroom 

One of the phases of a teacher's responsibility that is often neglected is 
that of making the classroom a pleasant place in which to work. Many 
teachers will perhaps admit that too often our classrooms are lacking in 
personality and attractiveness—that they are so barren as to suggest mere 
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detention or custodial care of pupils. Indeed, some schools seem to operate 
on the assumption that a subject can be taught in any vacant room. There 
are successful teachers, however, who are unusually alert and resourceful 
in providing an attractive environment appropriate to the activities in which 
pupils participate. They recognize the importance of giving every class¬ 
room a unique personality appropriate to the subject or even to the unit 
that is being taught. 

It is quite impractical to list specific steps you could take to give your 
classroom a personality. The particular setting of the room will depend 
on many factors; e.g., the age, interests, and abilities of your pupils, the 
nature of the subject taught, and the specific objectives of the unit of work. 

If you are interested in doing all that is possible to improve the appear¬ 
ance of the typical drab and uninspiring classroom, let us take a view 
of Miss Carr's room, in which she is introducing a unit of work on The 
People of Mexico.” 

In the center of a large bulletin board several posters of Mexican bull¬ 
fights attract notice. Around these are scattered more than twenty post cards 
of views of the country and its people. On the wall to the right of the pupils 
appear a number of pictorial maps of Mexico. A table in the rear of the 
room is used for an exhibit of paper dolls dressed in highly colored Mexi¬ 
can costumes. Among other materials appear Mexican menus, magazines, 
a newspaper, pottery, and tourist folders advertising the new road. 

A little of this material had been posted on the bulletin board prior to 
teaching the unit so as to give Miss Carr a flying start. She did not like the 
idea of starting a unit on Mexico with the pupils knowing no more about 
this interesting country than that it was a blot of color on the map. When 
the class entered the room Miss Carr permitted the pupils to walk around 
and examine the pictures on the walls. Almost immediately the pupils were 
involved in an interesting discussion in which they were guessing what 

the scenes might be. 

When the discussion seemed to reach the stage of diminishing returns, 
Miss Carr called the class to order and asked the pupils whether anyone 
had anything to contribute to the Mexican exhibit. Before the period was 
half over an art committee was scanning reference books for suggestions in 
another corner of the room a committee was planning to make samples 
of handwork, and a third committee was poring over various catalogues 
copying the names and addresses of companies and agencies that would 

furnish free materials upon request. 

A visitor to this room would instantly recognize the character of 
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unit that Miss Carr was teaching. The classroom had been given a setting 

appropriate for a specific unit of work. 

What formula did Miss Carr use? If we asked her how she accomplished 

this, the answer might appear as follows: “Take ten parts of pupil coopera¬ 
tion and one part of teacher initiative. Season generously with resourceful¬ 
ness, pour in a few grains of common sense, sprinkle well with enthusiasm, 
and let simmer in the minds of pupils. Test the mixture in a day or two 
by looking around the classroom for a change of ‘atmosphere,’ and then 
'cook up a different batch' for every unit.” 

ANOTHER LEARNING DEVICE 

On page 124 you will find a check list that will draw your attention to 
many of the factors that determine the personality of a classroom. We sug¬ 
gest that you use the check list first in a classroom in which you are doing 
student teaching. Your supervising teacher may also encourage you to use 
it in other classrooms in the building. As you use this learning device, keep 
in mind that we are not concerned here with the teacher's efficiency, the 
worth of the subject matter, or the value of the activities under way. The 
specific question is: Is this a good place and a good setting for the job 
the teacher and pupils are trying to do? Obviously, you may find some 
factors that are beyond the control of the teacher. Nevertheless, these fac¬ 
tors probably affect the total outcome of the teacher's efforts to create an 
attractive learning environment. In any case, you should be aware of such 
factors so that (1) you understand'their undesirable effect and (2) you 
will be better prepared to make your own classroom as attractive as pos¬ 
sible under conditions that are less than ideal. 

A Final Word of Advice 

Schools differ in the practices of routine management. The way of re¬ 
porting absence and tardiness is a good illustration. Your work in student 
teaching cannot prepare you completely for all the forms which you will 
need to fill out when you start full-time teaching. If you need help when 
that time comes, you can collect all the forms—preferably in the days im¬ 
mediately preceding the opening of school—and arrange a brief conference 
with some experienced teacher who can probably show you in a very short 
time what to do. Most faculties include teachers who are not only willing 
but very eager to lend a helping hand to a teacher new to the school 
You will probably feel that on certain occasions too much of your time 



. Check List for the Personality of a Classroom 

Directions: The first item to be rated is the teacher. Note the four subdivisions 
under this item. Check each subdivision in one of the two columns. If all of the 
factors in a subdivision are entirely satisfactory, place a check (/) in the last column 
opposite the subdivision. If any factor in a subdivision needs attention, place a cross 
(x) in the first column opposite it and draw a line under that factor. 


Item 

Needs 

attention 

Satis¬ 

factory 

1. The Teacher 

a. Attitude toward pupils: is friendly, polite, helpful, and tact¬ 
ful; is genuinely interested in pupils; consistently accepts and 
respects pupils 

h. Personality: has sparkle, drive, and vitality; is mentally 
alert; radiates an atmosphere of good feeling 
c. Personal appearance: shows good taste and neatness in dress; 

is refined and cultured; has good posture; is physically fit 

J. Voice: is clear, pleasing, and well modulated 

2. The Classroom 

a. General attractiveness: color combination of walls and 
woodwork is pleasing; pictures are attractively placed, care¬ 
fully selected for the appreciation of pupils, suited to the 
work of the room, and in good condition; plants and flowers, 
if provided, are attractive and neatly arranged 
h. Cleanliness: Floor is free from dust, dirt, trash, and stains; 
desks, chairs, and tables arc free from trash, scratches, and 
stains; blackboard is as clean as possible under working 
conditions; walls, windows, and shades are free from dust, 
dirt, and spots; pupils exhibit personal cleanliness 

c. Furniture, arrangement and condition: desks, chairs, and 
tables are substantial, appropriately arranged, and in good 
repair 

d. Lighting: no glare, reflection, or harsh shadows; even 
throughout; shades arc properly adjusted 

c . Heating and ventilation: no sign of stuffiness; room is com¬ 
fortable; no undesirable air currents 
/. Blackboard: in good condition and adequate as to size; 
free of matter not being preserved; materials being pre¬ 
served are neatly and carefully arranged 

X. Bulletin board: made of cork or equivalent material; in 
good condition and adequate as to size; posted materials 
are easily visible, interesting, up to date, attractively ar¬ 
ranged. and appropriate to the work of the room 
h. Exhibits and displays: easily visible, neatly arranged, up to 
date, and in good condition: interesting and appropriate for 
the work of the room 

/. Supplementary materials and equipment: are in good con¬ 
dition; appropriate to the activities under way; easily acces¬ 
sible; adequate in amount and variety; stored neatly 
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In a crowded situation like this a teacher would be ver\ inefficient it he did not 
use effective routine procedures.* 1 ’ 

is devoted to clerical duties. Keep in mind, however, that the school must 
keep an accurate, comprehensive, and up-to-date accounting of its pupils. 
Furthermore, in the modern school systematic procedures must be followed 
in keeping records, in making inventories, and in ordering materials and 
supplies. You can greatly assist the main office in this necessary phase of 
administration by supplying all data that are asked for. by keeping accurate 
reports, and by returning reports at the time they are requested. 


▼ GOOD EXPERIENCE 

If possible, get your supervising teacher to delegate responsibility to you for 
a bulletin-board exhibit that will aid in the teaching of the unit a class is 
studying or of one that will presently he undertaken, It is perhaps unnecessary 
to suggest that you may find it desirable to have the assistance of a small 
committee of pupils. Don't forget to take at least a few minutes to get a pupil 
evaluation of the exhibit. Y v 

Familiarize yourself with the main clerical duties of vour supervising teacher 
Find out what forms are used to record absence and tardiness and'how this 
information ,s reported to the main office. Examine other pupil accounting 
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forms that are used by the supervising teacher. You will probably find many 
opportunities to help your supervising teacher with clerical work and at the 
same time gain some valuable experience. 

▼ FOR DISCUSSION 

1. How many of the classrooms of your elementary school days suggested 
detention or custodial care rather than a pleasant place to work? How about 
your high-school rooms?—the classrooms of your college years? 

2. How important is the personality of the teacher in determining the total 
personality of a classroom? 

3. Find out from your supervising teacher the nature of the next unit of 
work in one of the classes to which you are assigned. What would you do to 
change the appearance of the classroom? Your suggestions should be practical 
to the extent that the changes suggested can actually be made by you and the 
pupils. 

4. Assume that you are teaching three different subjects each day in the 
same room. What suggestions do you have for giving the room a personality 
appropriate to each subject? Assume that you are sharing a classroom with 
another teacher. How would you proceed to give the classroom a personality 
during the time you use the room? 


SUGGESTED READINGS 

Bossing. Nelson L.: Teaching in Secondary Schools, Boston: Houghton Mifflin 
Company. 1952. 

This book provides many practical suggestions for the beginning teacher. Chapters 
17 and 18 are especially good on management technique. 

Goetting. Martin Luther: Teaching in the Secondary School, New York: 
Prentice-Hall. Inc.. 1942. 

Chapter 3. entitled "Managing the Classroom.” is one that you should read to 
supplement the discussion in this volume. 

Rivlin. Harry N.: leaching Adolescents in Secondary Schools, New York. 

Applelon-Century-Crofts, Inc.. 1948. 

Chapter I I has many practical suggestions for you on classroom management. 



6. Teacher and Pupils Plan Together 


1 love to teach as a painter loves to paint, as a musician loves to play, 
as a singer loves to sing, as a strong man rejoices to run a race. Teaching 
is an art—an art so great and so difficult to master that a man or 
woman can spend a long life at it, without realizing much more than 
his limitations and mistakes, and his distance from the ideal. 

—WILLIAM LYON PHfcLPS 


Then and Now in Planning 


A generation or so ago, prospective teachers spent a great deal of time 
writing lesson plans. Perhaps they wrote three or four pages longhand for a 
single lesson. Then, too, the lesson plan in that day was rather rigid in the 
sense that it had to be built in a certain way and adhered to during the hour 
of instruction. Many student teachers taught with one eye fixed on the les¬ 
son plan. Moreover, the same pattern of lesson plan was likely to be pre¬ 
scribed in the various school subjects. 

Naturally you ask: Is there anything new? The answer is that some 
changes have been made, that the lesson plan for today is different from 


the one that was used several years ago. There is a difference, too, in the 
way we use the plan in teaching. To begin with, we are quite sure that 
different subjects call for different patterns. There is no fixed form of les¬ 
son plan. Planning for a chemistry lesson is one thing, planning an activity 
in general science is something else, and both are different from planning 
a project in the social studies. Then, too, we don’t stick to a lesson plan, 
come what may. Indeed, we try to teach student teachers today to sense 
when it is necessary to modify a plan that has been carefully designed. 
But the most important change is a broader concept of planning. Today we 
see that the pupil has a part. Indeed, we realize that pupil planning is an 
integral part of the learning act. Or. putting it another way. some of the 
planning has shifted into instruction. Although teacher planning is just as 
important as it ever has been, we now minimize the kind of plan that is 
prepared in great detail and rigidly adhered to bv the teacher and we cm- 

pha S ,ze the notion of teacher and pupils doing more of the planning 
together. r b 
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Here in one corner of a classroom is a little group planning a project. One of 
the recent developments in planning is the notion of teacher and pupils planning 
together.'-' 11 


The Importance of Planning in Teaching 

The ability to plan good learning experiences is one of the most impor¬ 
tant competencies that teachers must possess. Although most persons in 
positions of responsibility need to plan, there is probably no type of work 
where the results of poor planning arc so devastating as in teaching. In 
general, if a teacher does not have definitely in mind what is to happen 
during a period, very little that is worth while is likely to happen. 

It is significant that most gifted teachers spend much time and energy 
planning units of work which they have taught many times and for which 
the outlines of procedure are very clear in their minds. They realize that 
pupil growth is. in the last analysis, dependent on the careful selection an 
the systematic arrangement of activities and experiences geared to t e 
level of the abilities and interests of pupils. If experienced teachers n i 
necessary to plan their work, it obviously is even more important that stu¬ 
dent teachers spend considerable time in this activity. For one thing, a p an 
128 
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tends to prevent wandering from the subject. It is a common fault of many 
student teachers to waste time on an irrelevant question which interests 
only a few pupils. Furthermore, a student teacher finds it difficult to keep 
several things in mind at one time. An unimportant disciplinary' incident 
or some other momentary distraction may be enough to cause him to for¬ 
get a block of material or to change the order so as to lose the connection 
for the pupils and thus make the hour seem futile to them. Then. too. a 
well-prepared lesson plan helps to overcome the feeling of nervousness 
and insecurity so common in the first attempts at teaching. 

The typical teacher is decidedly limited in what he can do in planning. 
He faces the necessity of three, four, or even five daily preparations for 
large classes; he discharges extensive extracurricular duties and meets a 
wide variety of community obligations. He must be able to do systematic 
planning with a minimum amount of writing. In this chapter you will have 
practice in developing the kind of lesson plans that you can use in student 
teaching when it is difficult to keep so many things in mind, and we shall 
describe the practical type of planning that the busy teacher can use when 
operating with a full schedule of classes. 

Four types of planning will be discussed: (1) The work of the year must 
be outlined in some definite manner; i.e., areas of the curriculum or sub¬ 
jects must be divided into related units. (2) Each unit must be planned 
with some care. This we shall call planning the larger unit. (3) Each daily 
lesson must be planned in advance. (4) Some of the planning can be 
shared with pupils. 

Planning the Area or the Subject for the Year 

The beginning teacher of a generation ago found his subject already 
planned for the year; he was given a single textbook that he was expected 
to follow. Although poorly prepared teachers still use the textbook as a 
crutch for the sole support of their day's inspiration, its use as a single 
source is rapidly disappearing. Creative teachers have discovered that a 
s.ngle textbook is rarely adequate for the needs and interests of all pupils 
Then, too, we need to remember that the tremendous growth in the popu¬ 
late of the secondary school has added pupils with low native ability who 

are weak in fundamental skills. Perhaps this explains why even experienced 
teachers plan their work anew each year. 

The main reason why planning has become so important in the modern 
school hes in a shift in emphasis brought about by the adoption of new 
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goals. Yesterday's teacher taught subject matter, and factual knowledge 
was given undue emphasis; the teacher of today is interested not only in 
subject matter but also in the social and personal development of the in¬ 
dividual pupil. In grandfather's time, instruction was an end; today it is 
directed toward the achievement of new goals of education. But we cannot 
achieve these goals unless we know what they are. 

Since the days of ancient Greece, philosophers have been concerned with 
what education should do for and to the individual. Plato advocated an 
education aimed at the all-round development of the body and soul to an 
appreciation of beauty and perfection. Aristotle, Comenius, Rousseau, 
Pestalozzi, Herbart, Froebel, and Spencer each developed a philosophy of 
education conditioned by the mental climate in which he lived. We must 
concern ourselves with planning instruction in the light of the aims of 
education that are acceptable today in the midst of this changing social 
order. 

In recent times we have had numerous attempts to formulate the goals 
of public education. Probably the seven goals mentioned in the Cardinal 
Principles of Secondary Education 1 have been more widely quoted than 
any others and have been kept in mind by teachers when planning the 
year’s work and organizing instructional materials. These seven goals were, 
briefly, (1) health, (2) command of fundamental processes, (3) worthy 
home membership, (4) vocation, (5) citizenship, (6) worthy use of 
-leisure, and (7) ethical character. 

While these goals have had considerable influence in shaping the think¬ 
ing of teachers, they would have been much more helpful if each goal had 
been analyzed more completely into the kinds of understandings, skills, 
and attitudes that the educated person should possess. A more recent 
report - has attempted to meet this need by identifying four aspects of edu 
cational purposes as follows: 

These aspects center around the person himself, his relationship 10 0, ^ er * 
in the home and community, the creation and use of material wealt . an 
socio-civic activities. The first area calls for a description of the educate 
person; the second, for a description of the educated member of the (amity 
and community proup; the third, of the educated producer or con * ,mer ‘ , 
fourth, of the educated citizen. The four great groups of objectives thus 


1 U.S. Bureau of Education Bulletin 1918. no. 35. 

The Purposes of Education in American Democracy. Washington: 
Policies Commission, National Education Association, 1938. 


Educational 
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are: (1) The Objectives of Self-realization; (2) The Objectives of Human 
Relationships; (3) The Objectives of Economic Efficiency; (4) The Objectives 
of Civic Responsibility. 3 

We now present a more complete description of the educated person in 
terms of each of these groups of objectives. 


1. The Objectives of Self-realization 

The Inquiring Mind. The educated person has an appetite for learning. 

Speech. The educated person can speak the mother tongue clearly. 

Reading. The educated person reads the mother tongue efficiently. 

Writing. The educated person writes the mother tongue effectively. 

Number. The educated person solves his problems of counting and calculating. 

Sight and Hearing. The educated person is skilled in listening and observing. 

Health Knowledge. The educated person understands the basic facts concerning 
health and disease. 

Health Habits. The educated person protects his own health and that of his 
dependents. 

Public Health. The educated person works to improve the health of the com¬ 
munity. 

Recreation. The educated person is participant and spectator in many sports 
and other pastimes. 

Intellectual Interests. The educated person has mental resources for the use of 
leisure. 

Aesthetic Interests. The educated person appreciates beauty. 

Character. The educated person gives responsible direction to his own life. 


2. The Objectives of Human Relationships 

Respect for Humanity. The educated person puts human relationships first. 
Friendships. The educated person enjoys a rich, sincere, and varied social life 
Cooperation. The educated person can work and play with others 
Courtesy. The educated person observes the amenities of social behavior. 
Appreciation of the Home. The educated person appreciates the family as a 

Conservation of the Home. The educated person conserves family ideals 
Homemaking. The educated person is skilled in homemaking 

Home - The cduca,cd — fam „ y 


3. The Objectives of Economic Efficiency 

W °’ k - Thc educa,ed P roducer <he satisfaction of good workmanship 
Occupational Information. The educated producer understands th.> r >„ ■ ? 

and opportunities for various jobs understands the requirements 

Occupational Choice. The educated producer has select his occupation. 

3 Ibid., p. 47. 
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Occupational Efficiency. The educated producer succeeds in his chosen vocation. 
Occupational Adjustment. The educated producer maintains and improves his 
efficiency. 

Occupational Appreciation. The educated producer appreciates the social value 
of his work. 

Personal Economics. The educated consumer plans the economics of his own 
life. 

Consumer Judgment. The educated consumer develops standards for guiding 
his expenditures. 

Efficiency in Buying. The educated consumer is an informed and skillful buyer. 
Consumer Protection. The educated consumer takes appropriate measures to 
safeguard his interests. 

4. The Objectives of Civic Responsibility 
Social Justice. The educated citizen is sensitive to the disparities of human 
circumstance. 

Social Activity. The educated citizen acts to correct unsatisfactory conditions. 
Social Understanding. The educated citizen seeks to understand social structures 
and social processes. 

Critical Judgment. The educated citizen has defenses against propaganda. 
Tolerance. The educated citizen respects honest differences of opinion. 
Conservation. The educated citizen has a regard for the nation’s resources. 
Social Applications of Science. The educated citizen measures scientific advance 
by its contribution to the general welfare. 

World Citizenship. The educated citizen is a cooperating member of the world 
community. 

Law Observance. The educated citizen respects the law. 

Economic Literacy. The educated citizen is economically literate. 

Political Citizenship. The educated citizen accepts his civic duties. 

Devotion to Democracy. The educated citizen acts upon an unswerving loyalty 
to democratic ideals.' 

We now begin to see what is involved in planning the years work in a 
subject or an area. If we accept the preceding traits as descriptive of an 
educated person, we can select the ones we want the pupil to have and then 
plan learning activities that will give him an opportunity to experience 
them. Of course we must keep in mind the specific contributions that our 
subject or instructional area may make in helping the pupil develop cer¬ 
tain traits. It is clear that some of the principal understandings, skills, an 
attitudes to be achieved in English will differ from those emphasized m 
mathematics. Some, however, will be the same, regardless of the subject 
or area. Certainly learning experiences that will help pupils learn to respec 
honest differences of opinion, to observe the amenities of social behavior, 


< Ibid., pp. 50. 72. 90, 108. 
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to put human relationships first, and to work well with others ought to be 
provided in every subject. 

But the crux of planning the year’s work is to determine how the traits 
that are used as guides to planning may be made to function in the actual 
teaching situation of a given subject or area. To the well-prepared teacher, 
the list of traits will suggest a great variety of problems, projects, materials, 
and activities for classroom use. When these are conceived or arranged in 
systematic sequence, we have an over-all design or plan in which the year's 
work is divided into a series of related units. It may turn out that no two 
teachers would select the same units or arrange them in similar sequence 
to achieve the same objectives. There are many acceptable ways of com¬ 
bining a given list of foods into a good meal, and there may be several 
good roads leading to a common educational objective. 

Perhaps you would like to know more about the extent to which the 
plan for the year should appear in writing. No rule can be given you. Some 
teachers prefer to read widely, using such sources for ideas as textbooks, 
workbooks, courses of study, and curriculum guides, and then to confine 
their plans to an outline of a few pages. If you are inexperienced or you 
find yourself called upon to teach a subject in which you are not well pre¬ 
pared, more reading and more written plans may be necessary. In any 
case you should see, mentally at least, how you intend to relate the work 
in the classroom to the purposes of education. This means that you should 
have clearly in mind the important understandings, skills, and attitudes 
you wish to develop in pupils through your subject or area. Finally, you 
should have in mind both the point or level of thinking from which you 
intend to start and a tentative terminal point. The whole plan for the year 
should be regarded merely as a flexible guide. It has the same function as a 
road map which shows you that in going from New York to San Francisco 
you are going to pass through Pittsburgh, Chicago, and Denver. When you 
actually travel the road segment from New York to Pittsburgh, you will 
need a more detailed guide, and that is the purpose of the next section on 
planning, which deals with how to plan the unit of instruction. 

Planning the Unit of Work 

The wide acceptance of the unit concept has come at least in part as a 
protest against treating each day’s lesson as an unrelated and isolated seg¬ 
ment of learning. It used to be a common practice of teachers to make 
rigid, daily lesson plans, arranged so as to conform to the interval of the 





It takes a great deal of careful planning to operate a workroom successfully. 
When novices see a situation like this, they are likely to conclude that there is 
no planning."' 1 


class period. In more recent years, however, we have seen the need for the 
gradual growth of the individual pupil through participating in experiences 
that arc continuous, integrated, and unified around a central problem, a 
topic, or a project. Thus the major unit has apparently been the answer 
to the prayer of the teacher who wanted to get rid of the formal and 
mechanical type of daily recitations and the excessive use of the question- 
and-answer technique. 

Other advantages sometimes claimed for the unit plan of instruction are 

as follows: , 

1. It is easier to provide for (a) individual differences, (b) directea 

study, (c) socialization, (r/) remedial teaching, and (e) teacher-pupi 

planning. . ,. ., , __ 

2. It is possible to arrange a sensible balance between individual 

independent work and cooperative or group activities. 

3. The division of a subject or area into units enables the teacher to 
see the relation of a particular subject-matter area to the fundamental pur¬ 
poses of education, and moreover forces the teacher to weigh values care¬ 
fully when listing the special objectives of the subject. 

134 
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4 It permits the teacher to plan activities that change the classroom 
from an isolated social situation into a vital laboratory of life by basing 
selection and organization of material on human needs and the persistent 

problems of life. 

GUIDES TO THE UNIT PLAN OF INSTRUCTION 

The unit plan takes on many forms in different school systems. Indeed, 
many names—contract, challenge, job, etc.—are used to identify the 
method. Probably no acceptable definition of the unit plan could be formu¬ 
lated. However, one can describe what takes place and list the ideals that 
emerge when teachers employ it. The following basic guides are sug¬ 
gested: 

1 . The year’s work is divided into a series of related units, each built 
around some central or organizing idea. To illustrate, a tenth-grade class 
may be studying, "Am I normal?”; a seventh-grade mathematics class, 
“How accurately do people measure in the stores and shops along Main 
Street in our town?”; an eighth-grade class, "How shall we furnish and 
decorate the lunchroom in our school?"; a senior-high-school group of 
girls, "What is the desirable environment for Betty Jane, age three years, 
in our nursery school?”; an eleventh-grade class, "The westward move¬ 
ment”; and a ninth-grade algebra class, "The four-fold method of ex¬ 
pressing number relationships.” 

When designing or reorganizing a unit, keep in mind the recurring 
activities in everyday living. Probably the best statement of the persistent 
problems of people in any age is provided by Frederick and Farquear in 
the Mississippi State Curriculum Program. The list 5 of nine activities 
which this study suggests is as follows: 

(1) Protecting life and health: medical science, life, health, conservation, 
mental health, safety; protection against disease, accidents, fears. 

(2) Getting a living: vocations, maintenance, production, distribution, con¬ 
sumption, economy, labor, occupation, industry, unemployment, work, capital 
wealth, income. 

(3) Making a home: parental responsibilities, practical activities, domestic 
relations, family, childhood and youth, biological heritage, personal and house¬ 
hold regimen, child rearing, private property, conservation of property, sex, 
marriage, courtship and love, eugenics, housing, food, clothing, “we consumers," 
parent education, position of women. 

(4) Expressing religious impulses: morality, religious organization, the 
church, religious practices, philosophy of life. 

5 J * P ^ ul Leonard, Developing the Secondary School Curriculum . New York* Rine¬ 
hart & Company, Inc., 1946, pp. 371-372. 
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(5) Satisfying the desire for beauty: culture, fine arts, mythology, aesthetics, 
literature, language arts, charm and good manners. 

(6) Securing education: mental efficiency, culture, self-improvement, child¬ 
hood and youth, the school, the press, cinema, the radio, integration of the 
individual, intellectual vision, how to study, reflective thinking and capacity 
for work, prevailing ideals, “folkways." and "mores.” 

(7) Cooperating in social and civic action: international relations, social re¬ 
lationships. citizenship, justice, crime and punishment, government, social and 
public welfare, work, taxation, law, ameliorative institutions, social attitudes, 
the community, democracy, farm relief, social protection, war, conservation of 
property, extension of freedom, the constitutions, legislation, population, people, 
social intercommunication. 

(8) Engaging in recreation: leisure, enjoyable bodily and mental activity. 

(9) Improving material conditions: communication and transportation, phys¬ 
ical heritage, invention, exploration, discoveries, technological development, 
science, material traits, scientific knowledge, conservation of material resources, 
nature, men and machines, power, steel, mastery of material circumstances, 
expanding the sources of science, adventure and risk, plants and animals, 
climate, natural wealth, standards of living. 

Obviously the number of units constituting a year’s work will vary from 
class to class. Undoubtedly a number between two and twelve is better 
than a larger number of units. One investigator reports a year’s work in 
biology as consisting of 60 units, but it is difficult to see how such a course 
could avoid being superficial and fragmentary. It follows that the nature 
of the project and the maturity of the pupils will have some part in deter¬ 
mining the length of the unit. Some teachers have the conviction that a 
desirable length for a unit is about three or four weeks, though one or two 
topics in the preceding list of illustrations would undoubtedly keep a 
high-school class busy throughout a semester. 

2. A well-planned unit includes many and varied activities in which 
pupils must find, organize, and use facts that throw light on the basic prob¬ 
lem which the class is studying. There should be many things for pupils 
to do that call not only for physical activity but for a wide sampling of 
mental life, such as constructing, drawing, carving, pasting, painting, car¬ 
tooning, reading, memorizing, writing, dramatizing, investigating, and 
graphing. These activities will range from the simple and easy to the 
complex and difficult. By spreading the activities over a wide range of 
both interest and difficulty, the teacher finds it easier to adjust to the needs 
of individual pupils. The slow-learning pupil who profits most through 
wide sense experiences has a chance to make his contribution to the think¬ 
ing of the group by constructing some graphic illustration, whereas the 




In a well-planned unit, much of the time that was formerly called the recitation 
period will be devoted to work. ,N ' 1 


pupil who reads quickly and widely and who has learned to work inde¬ 
pendently may bring in a well-organized report presenting relationships 
which the others can understand and appreciate but which they could not 
possibly collect and organize. 

3. In a well-planned unit much of the time that was formerly called 

the recitation period will he devoted to work. Obviously an hour in which 

pupils collect information, prepare reports, and share experiences is a type 

of class period very different from that of an earlier day. largely devoted 

to questions and answers. The proponents of the unit plan have combined 

techniques borrowed largely from two sources: (a) procedures employed 

m the science laboratory and (b) the ideals of the project method to be 
discussed in a later chapter. 

SUGGESTIONS FOR USING THE UNIT PLAN 

Having studied the basic guides underlying the unit plan of organization 
us next examine some suggestions that deal with the details. Before 
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trying to teach a unit, the following check list should be used for evaluating 
your plan: 

1. The unit should be worked out in tentative form with a particular 
class in mind. 

2. The length of time needed to teach the unit should be indicated. 

3. The following steps are suggested in planning the unit: 

a. Outline the objectives of the unit by listing the specific understand¬ 
ings, attitudes, and skills which students will develop. 

b. Outline the subject matter that pupils will study, the activities in 
which they may engage, the problems to be solved, and any projects that 
might be included in the unit. 

c. List the various sources of subject matter and other materials and 
resources which pupils will need to consult. 

d. Write such materials as may be needed to supplement the textbook 
and other reference-book materials. 

e. If guide sheets are to be employed, write them. 

/. Plan an effective way of introducing the unit. 

g. Develop a good test that will cover the objectives of the unit, or 
work out other desirable ways of appraising the outcomes of the unit. 

4. In the orientation—perhaps one or two class periods—the time 
should be devoted to: (a) a general overview of the unit and (b) teacher 
and pupils planning together a modification of the outline of the unit in 
terms of the particular interests and needs of the class. 

5. A good unit should have a human episode for motivation purposes. 
In addition, the presentation by the teacher should motivate the pupils to 
want to solve the problems of the unit. A scries of slides, a film, graphic 
materials, or a field trip arc desirable machinery of great value at this point. 

6. If a unit is in mimeographed form, it is a good plan for the teacher 
to place clearly before the pupils the outline to be followed so that they 
may clearly comprehend the problem and may plan a logical organization 
of what must be found out in order to solve the problems of the unit. 

7. It is desirable to indicate the relative difficulty of activities. For 
example, in a mathematics class it may be possible to employ three lists 
of problems—an easy one, a harder one, and a still more difficult list 
each written to give practice in the application of the same set of prin¬ 
ciples. In like manner, activities may be roughly classified as involving 
different levels of creative work, analysis, and generalization. 

8. A good unit should tie in with the out-of-school activities of the 
pupils. It should utilize the experiences of the pupil in the life and work 
of the home and the community. 
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9. If supplementary references are used in a unit, the teacher should 
provide a brief statement of the nature and character of such sources. 

10. Certain parts of the work should be definitely geared for slow- 
learning pupils. Directions to such pupils must be definite and specific. 
They should suggest things to be done. They may well begin with a verb 
in the imperative: “Read . . . “Construct . . . “Write . . . 
“Tell. . . .” 

11. Some parts of the work should be planned for rapid learners in the 
class. Extra assignments involving special projects, problem solving, crea¬ 
tive work, and wide reading serve to meet the special needs of this group. 

12. A good unit will leave pupils free to work. They should have a 
chance to move about, consult with others, go to the library or shops, or go 
on excursions in small groups if supervision and safety can be guaranteed. 

13. In a good unit, the pupil budgets his own study time and works 
at his own speed. It is a good plan for the teacher to have a time budget 
so that he can fix rough limits when various aspects of the work will either 
be completed or be given a tentative hearing. The teacher should keep out 
of the way when he is not needed. 

14. When possible, give a preview test designed to discover what the 
pupils know about the given unit of work. Give a test at the end of the 
unit to determine to what extent the objectives have been achieved. 

15. In a unit that is well taught, the teacher plans definitely for each 
class hour. 


▼ GOOD EXPERIENCE 


1. Make a list of eight to twelve units that you think would represent a 
good organization of a year's work in your major subject. 

2. Select one of the units listed in the preceding exercise, outline it in some 
detail, and suggest the main activities and the chief sources of materials for 
pupils. It is suggested that you hold the time to about three weeks. The creation 
of new instructional materials is the greatest challenge that a teacher faces and 
the competent student will find that this exercise provides good experience 


A Word of Warning * 

No form of procedure in itself will revolutionize teaching. “It is the spirit 
that quickeneth." The unit plan like others which preceded it—the problem 
method and the project me.hod-is a useful tool. But a tool must be understood 
and skillfully handled if its use is to bring about a superior product. The finer 
the tool the more disastrous may be the results if it is handled by one who is 
ignorant of its purposes, possibilities, and dangers. 

« Reprinted, by permission, from The Unit Plan of Teaching Bulletin t 11 
of William and Mary, School of Education. * ' Colle B c 
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Principals and teachers in their desire to improve teaching sometimes accept 
and attempt to use a new technique as if it were a cure-all. A technique cannot 
solve problems, though it may be directed by the teacher toward the solution 
of a problem provided that he secs the problem, understands the technique, 
and gains skill in the use of it. If he fails at any one of these points, there will 
be failure to achieve the expected results, and he will probably lay the blame 
on the technique. This is unreasonable. No educational technique can be superior 
to the personality which administers it. A mechanical device may be made 
"fool-proof,” but education is not on the level of mechanics, and its processes 
demand intelligent guidance. Courage, thought, and patience will be needed 
by those who undertake to change their accustomed ways of teaching for new 
ones, and those who cannot practice all three are likely to be disappointed in 
a new venture. Those who are willing to draw upon themselves freely, to 
evaluate results honestly, and to profit by their mistakes, will find adequate 
reward in the satisfaction which comes from the consciousness of progress. 

THE RESOURCE UNIT 

So far, we have been talking about a teaching unit. A teaching unit is 
ready for you to pick up and take to your classroom (of course, to be 
modified as you teach it by the planning that you do with pupils). A 
resource unit looks a good deal like a teaching unit, but it is something else. 

In current practice resource units are used as sources of ideas for build¬ 
ing teaching units. For example, a good resource unit can help a busy 
teacher review quickly and bring up to date some subject-matter area by 
suggesting (1) appropriate objectives for the teaching unit, (2) some of 
the basic problems and issues. (3) possible approaches to getting the unit 
under way, (4) a great many learning activities, (5) bibliographies and 
teaching aids. (6) methods of evaluating outcomes, and (7) leads to other 
units. Obviously, a teacher cannot use all of the many suggestions that 
appear in a good resource unit. He can select those, however, which seem 
most appropriate in terms of the needs, interests, and abilities of his pupils. 

Resource units cannot as a rule be planned by a busy teacher on the jo 
nor by a tired one after school. In current practice and under ideal con i 
tions, they are usually developed cooperatively by groups of teachers w ° 
have the time to work together. Fortunately, an increasing number o 
school boards recognize this job as a technical one requiring considera 
time and energy, and in some schools teachers have been given a lig 
schedule of teaching duties in order that they may work together in pro 
ducing resource units for use in the schools. In other schools.teach 
have been employed during the summer months or the schoo 
paid all or at least a part of the cost of attending a local workshop. 




What would you do if a chairman continued to insist on the adoption of his 
particular plan? 




V* 


IV. 


I. 


It Will be helpful to examine typical resource units in your teaching area 

Don t forget to locate such resource units as may exist in your school when 
you begin your first teaching. 


Planning the Daily Lesson 

B " h . as 0f,e " b " en said ,hat ,he outs tanding weakness of instruction in 
secondary schools ,s Ihe failure to plan the daily lesson. The teacher 

operating wtth the modern point of view will find the task fairly easy 
tor usually the continuity of the unit will provide enouoh ms 

determine the details of the next day's activities and procedures 7t w^Jd 

be as difficult to imagine an effective daily lesson plan th it i t 

and psychological outgrowth of the \ p ““V ! 

“ would be to conceive of a house without a foundation a "able w^ “ 

legs, or a dtagnosts of a pupil s adjustment in school with u 
sary data. ol Wllh °ut the neces- 

The teacher vitally interested in the larger aspects of a year's work 
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will not look upon the task as annoying or burdensome. Indeed, he will do 
a vast amount of planning, scarcely conscious that he is doing it. 


IMPORTANT PARTS OF A GOOD LESSON PLAN 


As you begin responsible teaching, your supervising teacher will prob¬ 
ably require that you make rather detailed plans for each day’s work. You 
therefore need to be familiar with the important parts of a lesson plan. To 
aid you in this phase of the work, we suggest the following outline con¬ 
sisting of seven parts, as a minimum to be used in writing lesson plans 
during student teaching: 

1. Purpose: Formulate (a) the teacher's, (/>) the pupil's. 

2. Activities: Include (a) the procedures employed, ( b ) the blocks of 
subject matter. 

3. Time Budget: State the approximate time you expect to devote to 
each phase of the lesson. 

4. Illustrations: Be sure to include a sufficient number. 

5. Questions: State a few questions that determine and unify the activities. 

6. Assignment: Make it clear and specific. 

7. Appraisal: Guide the pupil to a realistic self-appraisal. 

Since many of the early lessons taught by beginning teachers are failures 
because these parts of a lesson plan have not been clearly understood, we 
should consider the details of each part. 

1. Purpose. The pupils’ purpose and that of the teacher may be identi¬ 
cal; often, however, they are very different. While the teacher's purpose 
is sometimes stated in the form of a single sentence or two, the pupils aim 


should be clarified in terms of the definite tasks to be done during the 
period. Obviously, these tasks should be planned with the objectives of 
the unit in mind. In this way. each task will be selected with a view to 
its furthering in pupils the development of one or more of the specific 
understandings, skills, or attitudes that were listed in the larger unit. 

2. Activities. List in order of occurrence the things the pupils and you 
arc going to do during the period. For example, if you are a social-studies 
teacher studying the unit on safety, you might perhaps wish to list, as an 
activity for the first ten minutes of the period, “hearing a committee con¬ 
sisting of Bill. Edith, and Sarah report on the machine used at the county 
fair to measure the reaction time of drivers.” Having listed the activities 
which would perhaps range in number from five to ten in a goodlesson, 
you need to decide what you are going to do and say at each tr< 
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point and to anticipate the responses of the pupils. If part of the period is 
devoted to a presentation of subject matter by the teacher, or if a block of 
subject matter is to be discussed by pupils, it ought to be outlined. 

In thinking about procedures the kick-off is important. A very large 
portion of the period is wasted when the teacher moves in a half-hearted 
fashion and does not get his stride until the period is far along, although 
afterward he may teach an excellent lesson. He is like a baseball pitcher 
who enters the game “cold.” 

Then, too, variety of procedure is important. Too often the teacher 
limits himself to one or two procedures for a whole period. The machine- 
gun, question-and-answer procedure is still common, as is also the lecture 
method. It seems strange indeed that even more experienced teachers will 
turn what might have been a vital period of work and activity into one that 
is deadly boring to pupils because of the endless repetition of procedures 
which pupils have no part in planning and which lack any degree of 
variety. Consider the following list of activities which were all observed 
in a single class period of 90 minutes: 

a. A pupil makes an oral report. 

b. Pupils engage in a debate. 

c. A dramatization is presented. 

d. A motion picture is shown. 

A talk is illustrated with slides, charts, graphs, maps, postal-card pic- 
tures. r 

/. The class engages in a socialized recitation. 

g■ Two teams have a contest. 

h. The class discusses supplementary reading. 

i. A committee demonstrates. 

I- Pupils work under supervision of the teacher. 

And the list is by no means exhausted. In any learning situation the re¬ 
sourceful teacher w.ll think of a score of procedures of which he can 
perhaps use only half a dozen. 

3. Time Budge,. It is worth while in student-teaching days to include 
at,me budge, in the iesson plan. Its use tends to prevent distraction md 
aimless wandering. In the early months of teaching, as more and more 
teaching habits become fixed, this budget idea may gradually be -ib in 

as a general guide. Without i, you will, in the 
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being sidetracked by an insignificant question or a discussion in which only 
a few students are interested. 

4. Illustrations. Be sure to prepare a generous number of illustrations. 
It is a comfortable feeling to know that you have more material than you 
can possibly use. In general, teachers do not illustrate enough. A principle 
which has often been taught by a teacher is clear in his mind. He tends to 
be impatient to arrive at the generalization or to point out some relation¬ 
ship. He assumes that the concept is easy for the pupil and he cuts down 
the amount of illustrative material. He expects the pupil to arrive promptly 
at a high observation point, but he forgets how many times he has himself 
traveled the long, tortuous path. 

5. Questions. A few crucial questions, the “high spots” of the class 
period, are important. If a teacher finds himself in a situation in which 
duties are so many that planning is practically impossible, listing a few 
basic questions is about the last part of lesson planning that can be aban¬ 
doned. These questions serve us as do the signboards on an overland 
highway. There is some assurance that a school activity “will arrive” if 
pupils and teachers keep the key questions before them. A common fault 
of many beginning teachers is to ask questions that do not require re¬ 
flective thinking on the part of the pupils. To avoid this error, we suggest 
that you read carefully the section in Chapter 8 entitled “The Art of 
Asking a Good Question.” You will find there an excellent list of types 
of thought-provoking questions which you will want to use in your own 
teaching. 

6. Assignment. The specifications of a good assignment are as follows: 
a. It should develop naturally and psychologically out of something 
the class is doing, and should lead into further activity as provided in the 
plan of the larger unit. 

h. It should be planned in cooperation with pupils. 

c. It should indicate clearly what the pupil is to do, how he is to do it, 
and why. 

d. It should anticipate difficulties and it must promote good work habits. 

e. It should provide for adapting the work to the interests, needs, and 
abilities of individual pupils. 

/. It should use as a springboard the previously acquired experiences 
of the pupils. 

g it should be tied in with the teacher’s plan for motivating the larger 
unit. 
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h. When responsibility for a task is distributed, the assignment should 
be made in such a way that each pupil will be held accountable for his 
share of the work. 

/. It should be made at that part of the class period when interest in 
that particular phase of the work is highest. 

7. Appraisal. This phase of planning is discussed in detail in Chapter 12. 


▼ FOR DISCUSSION 

1. There are schools whose faculties have voted to give no homework; on 
the other hand many teachers believe that the assignment of tasks to be done 
outside of class is very important. On which side of this issue are you? Why? 

2. What administrative changes are usually involved if a pupil is to do most 
of his work in the classroom? How is this topic related to supervised study 
and to study habits? 

3. Extend the list of procedures suggested above under Activities (p. 143). 
Underline those you believe most applicable to the subject you teach. 

4. Some teachers plan the hour so that pupils can devote 10 to 15 minutes 
toward making a beginning on homework. Why? 

COMMON ERRORS IN LESSON PLANNING 


The following list of errors has been compiled as a result of analyzing 
lesson plans submitted by inexperienced teachers. An inspection of these 
mistakes may help you to avoid making them in your own plans. 

In preparing the work on specific lessons, teachers have failed to 

1. Provide the best illustrative materials available 

2. Include crucial questions 

3. Select the most appropriate aims 

4. Consider the level of the ability and interests of pupils 

5. Consult courses of study and grade requirements 

6. Select the best procedures 

7. Consider the materials in pupils’ textbooks 

8. Tie the lesson in with previous ones 

9. Take into consideration knowledge already possessed by pupils 

10. Include an appropriate assignment 


11 . 

ment 


Consider supplementary materials in library in making the 


assign- 


12. Emphasize the main points of interest 

13. Arrange a logical order of activities that would lead 
zation of the aim of the lesson 


toward a reali- 
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14. Provide for adequate summaries 

15. Make the plan flexible enough to allow the teacher to leave it tem¬ 
porarily and follow pupil interests 

16. Budget the time devoted to phases of the lesson 

17. Provide a means for evaluating the results of the lesson and the 
teaching 

It should also be pointed out that inexperienced teachers tend to go to 
one of two extremes in planning lessons—they include either too much or 
too little in the plan. If too much is included, the lesson is likely to be too 
formal, or the teacher may get lost in a maze of irrelevant material. Be¬ 
ginning teachers often try to cover too much ground. If the plan is too 
fragmentary, a whole block of subject matter may be left out. Important 
illustrations may be forgotten or. even worse, the teacher may run out of 
something to do before the period ends. The preceding list may be helpful 
if you use it as a “Don't” list to guide you in making a final check on 
your lesson plans. 

Planning with Pupils 

Up to this point in the chapter, discussion has been focused mainly on 
the kind of planning a teacher does before he enters the classroom. We 
turn now to consider a concept of planning in which pupils are encouraged 
to have a part. 

The teacher who encourages his pupils to participate in planning is on 
psychologically sound ground. We know, for example, that learning is 
likely to be more efficient and productive when it is directed toward the 
attainment of goals that have meaning and validity for the learner. A good 
way to obtain understanding of goals and their acceptance is to include 
pupils in the process of formulating them. We also know that pupils are 
likely to take a greater interest in the work when they have a part in plan¬ 
ning their own learning experiences. A good way to establish such a climate 
of interest is to bring pupils into the process of choosing or suggesting 
learning experiences that will help them attain the goals which they had a 
part in formulating. 

The teacher who plans with pupils is on sound ground for another rea¬ 
son. He knows that determining objectives, formulating policies, planning 
ways and means of achieving objectives, choosing between alternatives, 
and appraising results involve understandings and skills that are important 
in every aspect of living in a democracy. He also knows that it is one o 




Here we see a student teacher raising a question about one item in a plan that 
has been cooperatively developed. Do you think the students are interested 
in what she is saying? 


the functions of the school to develop these competencies in youth. He 
therefore provides opportunities for the kinds of learning experiences that 
will enable them to develop and strengthen these competencies. 

Before we proceed further, we want to make it perfectly clear that when 
teachers and pupils plan together they should plan within a framework that 
has already been preplanned by the teacher. We emphasize this point be¬ 
cause of the nonsense that one sometimes hears about what pupils do when 
they plan their own work. Those who misunderstand the concept seem to 
have the notion that, when pupils participate in planning, they are given 
ample,e responsibility for deciding what they will learn and how they will 
proceed to learn it. Nothing could be more ridiculous or further removed 
from good practice in this area. 

The teacher who plans wisely with pupils thinks through beforehand 
.he situations in which the ideas of pupils are probably mos , value 

He knows that the extent to which pupils are likely to participate intelli¬ 
gently depends upon their previous experience in planning, their interest in 
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it, and their maturity. He knows that he has the responsibility for helping 
pupils make intelligent decisions. He encourages them to participate in 
planning, but he does not insist that they do so. If they are lacking in 
experience, he limits their participation in the beginning. Thereafter, he 
extends the opportunities for participation as they gain in understanding, 
confidence, interest, and skill. Finally, he does not overdo pupil participa¬ 
tion in planning, for he realizes that it can be used so much that pupils 
lose interest in it. 


The Lesson Plan Must Consider Method 

In this chapter we have considered some suggestions for planning. The 
next chapter deals with method. You will agree, will you not, that you can't 
separate these two phases of teaching? For this reason the motion picture 
Broader Concept of Method: Part I is geared to the specific objectives 
of both this chapter and the next one. 


A FACULTY DISCUSSES I HE LESSON PLAN 

We have come almost to the end of the chapter. However, you may 
wish to read the minutes of a faculty meeting reported here. The record 
given below is that of an actual meeting. See if you can find a good idea 
that has not been emphasized in the preceding pages. 

principal smith: Several teachers have suggested that we devote one of our 
meetings this year to a general discussion of the lesson plan. I think it will P er ^ 
haps serve to narrow the discussion if we begin by stating the values that we sec 
in planning the daily work in advance. Mr. Hall, will you start the ball rol mg. 

mr. hall: I do not have any patience with impromptu teaching, and that is 
what it amounts to without a lesson plan. I use my plan for the purpose of ee P 
ing in mind the most valuable questions to ask, illustrations to be use m ex 
plaining difficult points, and materials which I need to use in teaching a particula 

grOUp. . ( . ;| v 

miss cole: We should not overlook the fact that the preparation ot a uaii> 

lesson plan is about the only way the teacher has to make certain that each ay 

work is connected with that of the preceding day. I find the lesson plan pa 

larly helpful in picking up the thread of yesterday's work d . lilv 

miss boyi>: 1 believe we are prone at times to overlook the fact ,hd ‘ 

lesson plan permits greater freedom in teaching. By its use the ‘eaeher js 

have to worry about thinking ahead when his mind is still on the thing 

going on at the moment. With a good plan I get a feeling of security and 

ance that makes my teaching more natural. f : n 

MR. lawson: Personally, I can’t see how a teacher can get more freedo 
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his teaching when he is chained to a lesson plan. I tossed away my last written 
lesson plan seven years ago and since that time I've been free to capitalize on the 
spontaneous interests of my pupils. 

miss holmes: Now 1 am confused. First Miss Boyd claims that she gets more 
freedom with a lesson plan, and then Mr. Lawson says he hasn't used one in 
seven years. 1 know from what I’ve heard from pupils that each does a fine job 
of teaching, so I'd like someone to take pity on me as a beginning teacher and 
explain this point a little more thoroughly. 

principal smith: To clear up these different points of view we will first have 
to agree as to the nature of a lesson plan. In other words, should it appear in 
complete written form, or can it be kept in mind in a general way? Does anyone 
have a contribution to make on this point? 

miss james: 1 do not believe in writing lesson plans. 1 teach five classes a 
day and if 1 attempted to stay up at night long enough to write out a plan for 
each lesson I’d be so tired out the next day that my otherwise good humor 
would vanish. Moreover, 1 believe in spending what time 1 have in collecting 
materials to enliven my course. 1 want something new and fresh when I step 
before my classes, and I'll know how to teach it when the time comes. 

miss rothwell: It may not be necessary to have a written plan, but I 
certainly want to see my lesson plan on my "mental blackboard" in every detail. 
Even then I find it necessary to jot down on paper the steps I intend to use. 

miss cummings: I am fearful of clinging too closely to a plan. The teacher 
should practice accepting “leads" from pupils. Knowing how to weave pupils' 
suggestions into a plan and when to discard one's lesson plan previously prepared 
is very important. 

mr. carr: 1, too, am a little afraid of ready-made organizations. However. 
I do use a plan, but I provide for the maximum amount of inductive develop¬ 
ment by the pupils. 


principal smith: These points are exactly the ones 1 hoped you would 
bring out in order to clear up Miss Holmes's misunderstanding. You see. Miss 
Holmes, all of these teachers use a plan, but in different forms. After teaching 
for several years they have found it unnecessary to use a written lesson plan 
that has every step completely filled out. In your case you succeed very well 
in your teaching because you have a plan that you may refer to if you need it 
This feeling of assurance permits you to enjoy greater freedom in your teaching. 
On the other hand. Mr. Lawson and some of our other more experienced 
teachers have reached a potat of diminishing returns in writing out lessons 
for each class, and they have become so accustomed to teaching that thev 
have changed to the mental lesson plan. 1 am very sure that Mr Lawson will 
do a great deal of planning for tomorrow when he walks home tonight Miss 
Rothwell represents more of a mid-point in my illustration. After two years 
o expenence she .s gradually decreasing the degree to which she writes her 
plans in detail. Has this discussion helped to make this clear'* 

miss holmes: Yes I realize now that the lack of experience makes me fee! 

at written plan is best ,n my case, but I'm already looking forward to the 
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lime when I can get away from so much detailed planning. However. I see 
now that I'll have to continue in this way for a semester or two. 

MR. crane: It seems to me that there is still one point we haven't cleared up. 
I don't write lesson plans in complete detail, but I do make it a point to write 
out each assignment in such a manner that it will be perfectly clear to pupils. 
Of course the assignment is a part of the lesson plan, and I cannot agree that 
such an important part of the lesson plan can be trusted to a teacher's memory. 

miss lester: I believe the assignment should come at the beginning of the 
lesson and therefore there is no point in writing it into the plan. If every teacher 
began at the beginning of the period with the assignment it would become so 
much a part of habit that it would never be forgotten. 

mr. koomes: 1 believe the assignment should come at the end of the lesson. 

mr. crane: I’ve tried it both ways and have also tried to make the assign¬ 
ment at various times during the hour, but unless it is included in the plan 
it is either likely to fall '‘flat.” or else the bell rings for dismissal of the class 
before it is completed. 

miss hill: I don't believe you can predict at what spot in the recitation the 
assignment should come. There is such a thing as the psychological point. We 
teach some new principle and the children see the value of a certain amount 
of outside practice, or reading in the library, and so at that spot we stop and 
plan for the supplementary work. This may be anywhere in the recitation or. 
indeed, it may be the whole of the recitation. In fact. I would go a bit farther 
and say that if I were using the unit plan I might spend three days making 
an assignment which would take us two or three weeks to do in the classroom, 
the library, and at home. Everything else being equal. I would like to support 
the thesis that the better a teacher is. the more time she is likely to spend on 
making assignments. 

i’RINCIPal smith: Miss Hill's point is well worth our consideration. It has 
been my observation that one of the clearest evidences of the lack of a well- 
planned lesson is when a teacher forgets this important part of the lesson and 
then attempts to make an assignment by shouting at the top of his voice as 
the class is filing out of the room. I do not mean to imply that any of you 
make this mistake, but I saw it happen often w'hen I served as a high-school 
visitor for the university. 

miss hall: Before closing our faculty meeting I should like to say as chairman 
of the program committee that we are planning another meeting in the near 
future at w'hich there will be an opportunity to examine desirable types o 
assignments. 


▼ GOOD EXPERIENCE 

I Take notes on two lessons taught by your supervising teacher. Follow 
the outline for one lesson plan and make a record of the purposes, the activities 
engaged in. and the time given for each activity. Give some samples ot tne 
illustrations used. Note a few of the crucial questions asked, giving your reaso 
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for thinking them crucial. Record the assignment given the pupils, note when 
it was given, and evaluate it. 

2. Write a lesson plan you intend to use in teaching, or one that you would 
he willing to use. placing a copy of the plan in your professional log. 


▼ FOR DISCUSSION 

1. Why does the traditional question-and-answer or recitation plan persist? 

2. Having taught a lesson that you have planned according to the specifica¬ 
tions listed, analyze the work with your supervising teacher. The following 
questions suggest some points to be considered: 

a. What were the satisfactory elements of the lesson? What were the un¬ 
satisfactory elements? 

b. Were the aims accomplished? How can you tell? 

c. Were the aims such that the pupils see the subject matter of the lesson 
in its relation to the work of the larger unit or the general goals of secondary 
education? 

d. Were the questions well worded? How can you tell? 

e. Did the questions provoke thoughtful consideration of the essential subject 
matter? if not, why not? 

/. Did you take care of all pupils in the class? Was the class exercise a 
real learning exercise for each pupil? 

g. Did you lose the attention of the class? When did you lose it? Why? 

/»• Did the class have a feeling of responsibility for the success of the class 
exercise? How can you tell? 

i. Was the class at the close of the period ready, psychologically, for the 
work which was to follow? 

/. Did you make an effective assignment? How can you tell? 

k. Did you apportion the time effectively to each part of the lesson? 

/. Did you get a better appreciation of what teaching is? Are vou a better 
teacher for having taught this lesson? in what ways? 

m. What are the particular points on which you must concentrate to improve 
your work the next time you teach this lesson? 

3. If you have seen the motion picture Broader Concept of Method: Part I 
consider the following: 

a. Discuss the part of the film that you liked least. 

b. Discuss a pedagogical concept that you think was well dramatized 

c. What does practice in cooperative thinking involve? 

d. What are the criteria of a good project? 


SUGGESTED READINGS 

"' e H ‘ S " SC " 0 °' N«w York: The 

Chapter 10. entitled 
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Alcorn. Marvin D.. Richard A. Houseman, and Jim R. Schunert: Better Teach¬ 
ing in Secondary Schools, New York: Henry Holt and Company. Inc.. 1954. 
Chapters 3, 4, and 5 should prove especially helpful as supplementary reading. 

Burton. William H.: The Guidance of Learning Activities, New York: Appleton- 
Century-Crofts. Inc.. 1952. 

Consult Chapters 12. 13. and 14. Here you will find one of the best and most 
comprehensive treatments of unit planning. 

Grim, Paul R., and John U. Michaelis: The Student Teacher in the Secondary 
School, New York: Prentice-Hall. Inc., 1953. 

You will find some helpful suggestions in Chapter 3 that have to do with planning. 

Gruhn. William T.: Student Teaching in the Secondary School , New York: 
The Ronald Press Company. 1954. 

Chapter 4. entitled “Preparing Teaching Plans,'* contains some practical sugges¬ 
tions for the student teacher. 

Havighurst. Robert J.: Huntan Development and Education, New York: Long¬ 
mans, Green & Co., Inc.. 1953. 

Consult the part that deals with the developmental tasks of adolescence. Shoul 
prove helpful in planning the year's work. 

Klausmeier. Herbert J.: Principles and Practices of Secondary School Teaching, 


New York: Harper & Brothers. 1953. 

Contains a good discussion of the various aspects of instructional planning and 
of organizing and directing learning activities. Do not overlook the sample resource 

unit in the appendix. 

Planning and Working Together, Bulletin 337. Lansing: State of Michigan 

Department of Public Instruction. 1946. 

This little volume represents cooperative effort to do local planning o curri 
units. The procedures arc good and several source units are excellent. 

Rivlin. Harry N.: Teaching Adolescents in Secondary Schools, New York: 

Appleton-Ccntury-Crofts. Inc.. 1948. 

If you are interested in learning more about the unit plan of teachi g. 

Chapter 5. ’ 

Stiles. Lindlcy J.. and Mattie F. Dorsey: Democratic Teaching in Secondary 

Schools, Philadelphia: J. B. Lippincott Company. 1950. .. m 

You will find in Chapter 15 an especially good treatment o ood 
pation in all phases of learning. In Chapter 16. the authors present some very g 

illustrations of teacher-pupil sharing. 

Strickland. Ruth G, Ho W to Build a Unit of Work. U.S. OlTtce of Education 


Bl J his bulletin has been prepared to help teachers select• P*P“£^a^unlt so" as to 
work The book includes brief sections dealing with the build g 
"Tr it to a required textbook, and with the adjustment of existing units so 
take into account difficulty of content and types of activities. 
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Wiles, Kimball: Teaching for Better Schools, New York: Prentice-Hall, Inc., 
1952. 

Be sure to read Chapter 8, “How Do We Plan with the Group?” You will also 
want to refer to other chapters that supplement the discussion in this volume. 


SUGGESTED FILMS 

Broader Concept of Method: Part l—Developing Pupil Interest (13 min), 
McGraw-Hill Book Company. Inc., 330 West 42d St., New York 36. 
Demonstrates how teacher and pupils may plan together. The film presents a 
realistic picture of the teacher-dominated, lesson-hearing type of recitation and 
shows typical effects of this method on student attitudes and achievements. The 
film then shows alternative techniques in which pupils are encouraged to partici¬ 
pate in the planning of the work and are thereby stimulated toward worthwhile 
and meaningful learning experiences. A follow-up filmstrip is also available. 

Broader Concepts of Secondary School Curriculum (21 min). McGraw-Hill 
Book Company, Inc., 330 West 42d St„ New York 36. 

Identifies four important needs of youth—civic competence, vocational orientation, 
preparation for family living, and health and physical fitness. Illustrates some 
of the ways these four needs of youth may be served through learning experiences 
in the modern secondary school. 

We Plan Together (20 min). Teachers College, Columbia University. New 
York 27. 

Illustrates an eleventh-grade core class planning its objectives for a semester. 
Appraisal of growth toward the attainment of objectives is also illustrated. 
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A passive recipient is a two-gallon jug. Whenever the teacher does not 
first excite inquiry, first prepare the mind by waking it up to a desire to 
know, and if possible to find out by itself, but proceeds to think for the 
child, and to give him thq results, before they are desired, or before they 
have been sought for, he makes the mind of the child a two-gallon jug, 
into which he may pour just two gallons, but no more. And if day after 
day he should continue to pour in, day after day he may expect that 
what he pours in will all run over .— david p. page 1 


There Is No Magic Formula 


There is a curious notion abroad that there is only one good way to 
teach, if it can only be found. Perhaps the reason is that we are afflicted 
from time to time by emotional demagogues who insist that some special 
method is the final word. No doubt every one of the widely publicized pro¬ 
cedures such as the problem method, the supervised-study plan, the project 
method, the contract plan, and teacher-pupil planning has some contribution 
to make to method, but it is a fallacy to assume that any one teaching 
method can be used by all teachers to fit all classroom situations. 

In a circular issued by a large automobile-manufacturing corporation, 
we find a statement that exemplifies this conclusion perfectly: 

In engineering, there is seldom just one way and only one way to accomplish 
a given result—nor is there just one uest way. Generally speaking. I would say 
that there are about a dozen ways of designing any mechanical device. A dozen 
of them may be worth developing on the drawing board. A half dozen may b 
worth building experimentally—four or five may work out satisfacton y 
practical usage. And of these four or five there arc likely to be two or 
designs where it is a tossup as to which is the best. 

Problems in education are far more elusive and usually involve more 
factors than problems in engineering. It is unreasonable, therefore, to 


■This critical and discerning statement by a young and brilliant educator of an 
earlier day is quoted from his book Theory and Practice of Teaching. New York 
A. S. Barnes and Company, Inc., 1849, p. 76. 
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One of the ideas in the project is a workroom atmosphere that provides a good 
situation for each pupil to work in.' r ' 


expect a specific method for each situation, for there may be many accept¬ 
able ways of handling that situation. It is important, however, that the 
prospective teacher be familiar with a few of them. Then, from a variety 
of patterns, the wise and resourceful teacher will develop a composite 
method which is appropriate to his instructional area and to his own 
philosophy and personality. 


Method Related to the Goal of Public Education 

It is impossible to discuss intelligently the problem of method without 
taking into account the fundamental goal to be achieved by education. 
A method that was entirely appropriate in an earlier day for teaching pupils 
how to master subject matter is inadequate for the modern school that is 
fundamentally concerned with the adjustment of personality. It will not 
do to teach as you were taught. It is the shift in our scale of values that 
necessitates a broader concept of method for the new teacher and requires 
a reconsideration by the teacher long in the service. As a matter of fact the 
persistent agitation for curriculum revision may in part be an unrecognized 
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desire to reform method. Certain it is that a change in methods in most 
classrooms would effect far more substantial improvement in public educa¬ 
tion than a change in curricular materials. It may be true that for the “born” 
teacher, questions of curriculum and method are relatively unimportant. 
Few teachers, however, can rely wholly on their intuition and resourceful¬ 
ness. It is well known that the gifted teacher is usually a keen student of 
method. 

FAILURE OF THE OLD CONCEPT OF METHOD 

In the traditional discussion of method one finds an emphasis on devices 
or tricks of the trade, on model lessons dealing with drill and appreciation, 
on samples of inductive and deductive thinking, on unique patterns of 
pedagogy, such as the unit plan or individualized instruction, and on di¬ 
rections for teaching delimited skills such as the placement of the decimal 
point in long division. 

The weakness of the conventional treatment of method is that it fails 
to provide the prospective teacher with basic principles for solving his 
instructional problems. To be sure, the beginning teacher usually discovers 
that he can make a fairly good showing by featuring devices. Thus he often 
becomes a routine teacher and. except by accident or further preparation, 
he does not rise to the level of being a student of method. Even if the older 
treatment of method were not so futile, we would nevertheless be driven 
to a broader concept of method by the fact that the goals of public educa¬ 
tion have changed. 

THE NEW CONCEPT OF METHOD 

What is it that we need to consider in designing a method appropriate 
to an education that is primarily concerned not only with acquisition of 
basic concepts and understandings, skill in thinking, and rather extensive 
bodies of knowledge, but at the same time with adjustment of personality, 
with the education of emotions, and with the fixing of desirable attitudes? 

It seems sensible to begin with a consideration of the fundamental needs 
of students in secondary schools, because workers in biology, psychiatry, 
and clinical psychology suggest the concept of need as the drive or the basis 
for worthwhile educational experiences. Next, we shall be concerned with 
motivation, for the problem of developing and maintaining interest in 
learning is basic to any consideration of method. Finally, we shall be much 
concerned with the techniques for reflective thinking. It is clear that society 
invests in schools in order to get more and better answers to the many ques- 
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tions that perplex it. In a world that changes so very rapidly, we shall have 
to emphasize general methods of attack on problems. Since we desire that 
graduates of the high school shall be able to do effective thinking in prob¬ 
lem situations, both personal and social, we will need to give careful atten¬ 
tion to the techniques that presumably make for reflective thinking. 

In considering these aspects of method, we should keep in mind the 
role of the teacher operating with this newer concept. Briefly stated, his 
task is (1 ) to study the needs, the environment, and the ability of the 
pupil. (2) to help the pupil formulate goals that are appropriate. (3) to 
provide as far as possible an environment of experiences that will enable 
the pupil to achieve his goals, and (4) to guide the pupil in making a valid 
appraisal of his achievement. 


The Fundamental Needs of Students in Secondary Schools 

9 

There have been some rather comprehensive studies relating to the 
needs of adolescent youngsters. Unfortunately, as these studies are broad¬ 
ened and deepened, the investigators tend to speak with greater caution. 
We can be sure, however, that among the needs that will cause trouble in 
the education of many youths, if the gaps become too large, are the needs 
for (1) security. (2) a feeling of belonging. (3) affection and compan¬ 
ionship. (4) recognition and a feeling of personal worth. (5) successful 



The first specification for a worthwhile school task 
.aken by an individual or a group, is ,ha. i, have purpose "" " Under 
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achievement, (6) new and varied experiences, (7) self-expression, (8) 
expression of special talents, and (9) the satisfying of various physical 
demands. 

The difference among individuals with respect to adjustment to these 
needs or drives is a matter of degree, not kind. Presumably, no individual 
would claim that he has at all times been completely adjusted to his en¬ 
vironment. Always there are gaps that annoy us and tend to make our 
actions unpredictable. As Robert Owen said on severing business relations 
with his partner, “All the world is queer save thee and me, and even thou 
art a little queer.” 

If it is true, as modern education suggests, that the concept of need is an 
activating force in human behavior, if we do whatever we do because the 
organism attempts to relieve some tension, and if need in this way deter¬ 
mines the nature of the effective life, then what has all this to do with 
school, and especially with method? You will find a good answer in the 
following quotation . 2 


Tomorrow morning the school bell rings, children with various degrees of 
polish and a large assortment of wiggles will fill classrooms equipped with hard, 
fixed seats; teachers, serene and harassed, will endeavor to wheedle them through 
the vagaries of a course of study; there arc reports to be handed in. parents 
to placate, boards of education to manipulate, and drugstore coaching staffs to 
Hatter. Why elaborate theories of human need and emotional maturity in the 

presence of the practical realities of everyday school life? 

This tough, skeptical question may be answered by asking other questions. 
To what extent are the extracurricular program, the administration, and met o s 
and subject matter of instruction arranged to foster the harmonious expression 
of the basic needs of children? And to what degree is the school concerne 
with assisting the child to achieve emotional and social maturity? 

Docs the school give the child a sense of security and achievement, a feeling 
of belonging and being accepted, a sense of personal worth? Does‘the sc o 
nurture a friendly environment where the pupils may gain greater self-confidenc 
in social adjustment? Or does the school spawn insecurity and defeat, 
break morale with a burden of inferiority and does it widen a gap of soc.a 
distance which the child already possesses by virtue of dtscrepancte‘"mure 
by economic and home conditions? Does the school g.ve the child theadven'd 
of the intellectual hunt? Does it open new windows tn hts mtnd? Does .t 
stimulate his imagination, stir his interests, encourage his curiosity. and 8 
him Confidence in*hi. efforts a, speculation? Or does i, darker, hn^magmanon. 
dull his curiosity, and blot out the windows of his growing mind. O 

-• Howard Y. McClusky. “Emotional and Social Deve, °P ment -" ^^’of^Educa- 
ancl the Curriculum. Ann Arbor. Mich.: University of Mich.gan. Bureau 

tional Reference and Research, 1937, pp. 92-93. 
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turn him into a trained seal, skilled in jumping through curricular hoops at 
the crack of the whip wielded by the pedagogical circus master? Or does it 
freeze his intellectual eagerness and convert the child into an efficient parrot 
repeating memorized tasks imposed by an arbitrary routine? 

Does the school induct the child into the maturity of self-control and inde¬ 
pendence so that he can take responsibility for his own direction, or does the 
school establish the child in bondage to his immaturity by making him over¬ 
dependent on authority dictating fixed requirements unrelated to his real needs? 
Does the School lead the child to mature development by aiding him to learn 
that genuine fulfillment and abiding satisfaction come from sharing and co¬ 
operating with others? Or does the school confirm the infantile attitude of self- 
centeredness by emphasizing extraneous awards, and basing recognition on 
success in competitive contests, and by upholding the ideal of a pedagogical 
hierarchy of rank based on the feeling that "I'm better than you are because 
1 won first place and you won tenth place." thus diverting his mind from the 
real task of education and learning? 

Is the school sensitive to the hazards of emotional and social development? 
Is the teacher encouraged to assist the child in overcoming unhappy regressive 
tendencies, in releasing the hold of emotional fixations which retard, and putting 
a brake on the child whose personal growth in personality is dangerously 
accelerated? 

Does the school respect the child as a growing organism, not as one who 
has arrived and therefore needs to be trimmed, but as one who is arriving and 
needs to be cultivated? Not as one whose life is settled, but as one whose life 
is projecting from a significant past into a more significant future? 

Let the practical skeptic apply the foregoing questions to every phase of the 
educational task and he will unloose a revolution in many schools and modify 
the policy of most schools. 

The general thesis proposed in the foregoing quotation is that a fun¬ 
damental concern of the school should be to satisfy the adjustment needs 
of its pupils, in particular the need for experiencing. If we accept this thesis, 
then it follows that the satisfaction of human needs is the scale by which 
we shall have to measure the educational value of the school's activities. 
It is also clear that the way a student’s interest reflects any one of his fun¬ 
damental wants, desires, or needs is an important element in learning; 
which is just another way of saying that purpose is one of the keys to 
method and that motivation is a basic problem of the teacher. 


Motivation: a Fundamental Step in Method 

One of the crucial questions for the beginning teacher to keep in mind 
is, "What can I do to make the work interesting to pupils?” It is probably 
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commonplace to say that you will not succeed if the reaction of your pupils 
is unfavorable. The clever teacher utilizes some of the desirable practices 
of the successful salesman and the artful dramatist. Much has been written 
on the psychology of interest. However, when one searches the literature 
on the subject for specific guides useful to the classroom teacher, the re¬ 
sults are meager indeed. A great amount of literature on motivation can 
be summarized as follows: other things being equal, pupils will do better 
work if the lesson is so planned as to provide for (1) the pupil's purposes 
and interests, (2) problem solving, (3) laboratory techniques, (4) sensory 
experiences, (5) growth of meanings, (6) variety of procedures, (7) wide 
participation, (8) knowledge of progress, and (9) adjustment to individual 

differences. 


The Pupil’s Purpose and Interests 

Obviously, the work will be more meaningful and satisfying if we can 
tie it into what the pupil is interested in and what he wants to do, or what 
he can be led to see as important. The activities and materials must be 
realistic and must have a direct bearing on felt needs. They must have 
something to do with present-day problems and happenings. However, we 
should not make the mistake of assuming that a problem that is vital for 
adults is necessarily of great interest to adolescents. For example, teaching 
the topic of investments to an eighth-grade class in arithmetic is east y 
justified on the criteria of social usage; nevertheless, it may be very i - 
cult and not at all necessary to get a class of fourteen-year-old girls excite 
about stocks and bonds. In general, interest in an activity will depen on 
the extent to which the materials have a direct bearing on problems w i 

the pupil considers vital to his needs here and now. 

A common error is failure to provide opportunity for pupil participa¬ 
tion in planning the unit; thus the work may not rise above doing w a 
teacher wants done, .n many cases, a brief discussion cm be sta ted ha. 
will give the pupil an active part in clarifying objectives and makt S 
more definite desirable, immediate, and attainable. Sue quesho-as 
these will help: What is the problem that we want to sol . y ^ 
important? What do we have to know, or what must we e where 

order to get an answer? What are the available means of attack. 

should we begin? How will we know when we " mec , 
Wh it use is the answer after we get ,t? In what forms are » J 
I problem again? If the tasks for the day are worth doing a. all. 




You probably would not guess it. but this is part of a physics class working on 


an outdoor experiment with an automobile.' Kl 


chances are that the student’s interest will be enlisted through such ques¬ 
tions, and he should be ready to go to the next step, problem solving. 

Before we examine the steps in problem solving we can gel a clearer 
idea of what is meant by intelligent purposing if we read the following 
minutes of a faculty meeting, in which you will find a discussion of the 
project method: 

miss green: The chief proponent of the project method is Professor William 
Heard Kilpatrick. I had a course with him years ago. The key word in talking 
about the project method is purpose and another cue is "activity which leads 
to further activity." Other words that 1 heard again and again and which 
even now cling to my memory are growth, democracy, self-expression, evolution, 
and the scientific method. In the course they all seemed to be related and to 
find their unity in the child's purpose. But in my busy days of teaching, the 
connections have been lost and I can't seem to put them together again. 

miss owen: Somewhere I have read that a project needs to be completed 
in its natural setting." I don't believe this criterion is essential. My pupils 
are at present engaged in a project on Lalin-American customs. We can’t have 
a natural setting, but I am convinced l never had a unit under way that was 
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so vital to the children. The difficulty is that a lot of teachers do not appreciate 
the fact that the imaginative world may be very real to children. 

miss Clark: I read this definition in a book on education: “A project is a 
definite and clearly purposeful task, and one that we can set before a pupil as 
seeming to him vitally worth while, because it approximates a genuine activity 
such as men are engaged in in real life." I find this definition inadequate. In 
fact. I think this is not in harmony with Dewey's basic philosophy. I am not 
interested in focusing attention on an adult world. The needs of later life will 
probably be cared for if 1 ensure a normal development during the long years 
of child life. Thousands of children die before they leave school. Why should 1 
point them all for adult life? Aren't we agreed that worthy purposes for the 
“here and now" are sufficient unto themselves? 

mr. rowe: Some teachers think that the project method is letting children 
do as they please. Others define any self-initiated activity of children as a project. 
Probably such a teacher would insist that a project must be the pupil’s choice. 
I do not accept any of these ideas. Of course a project should offer wide oppor¬ 
tunity for initiative, spontaneity, self-direction, and exploration. But children 
make so many false starts that we run chances of wasting time and encouraging 
chaos. 

principal keene: In general I would agree that guidance is essential, but 
Mr. Rowe needs to remember that a very important part of reflective thinking 
is the chance to go wrong. It may be that the proponents of the project method 
have at times overstated their case. Nevertheless. I believe that the outcome 
has been in the right direction. If I have to choose between two evils I will with¬ 
out hesitation abandon a scheme in which all goals and plans are fixed by the 


teacher. 

miss tilden: It is unfortunate that so many teachers have the idea that t e 
project method is a fad—an extreme, unconventional form of pupil activity. 
The fact is. of course, that good teachers always have believed in careful moti¬ 
vation in order that pupils might purpose, in having pupils formulate plans, in 
encouraging pupils to criticize and accept plans, in stimulating the maximum 
amount of pupil initiative when carrying out such plans, and in securing 
judgments in the appraisal of outcomes. These arc the significant traits o t c 
project plan. In the last analysis the ideals of the project method are conserva¬ 
tive and have long been practiced by all good teachers. 

MR allen: I believe this discussion has been helpful in that, by imp ica- 
tion. it puts subject matter in its proper place. It is subordinate to the major 
goal of the “larger method.” 1 do not want to lose my outline of essem ,a • 
that is. there is a body of knowledges, a list of skills and attitudes that rn 
fix in each course. I want my pupils, parents, and colleagues to know tha lam 
not teaching activities any more than I am teaching subject matter. But 1 «m» 
be intelligent enough to provide enough activities to teach subject matter in 
way that will ensure the educational growth and development of the_pup • 

principal keene: I think Mr. Allen has put his finger very definite') 
some important issues. It is crucial that our attitude toward subject matter 
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more flexible. I will readily grant that there can be no real freedom when dis¬ 
order and discourtesy enter into a situation. Freedom at its best implies a 
greater control of subject matter and in particular of skills. For example. Duke 
Snider enjoys a greater amount of freedom on the ball field than 1 do because 
he knows more baseball. The issue with respect to the project method is not 
so much a matter of more freedom for the pupil in the conventional sense as 
greater flexibility in our attitude toward the relation of pupil purpose to subject 
matter. When a pupil, a group, or a whole class gets under way and gains 
momentum on a project, fixed patterns of subject matter must be set aside. 
In short, we must throw the switch and let the train go by. The all-important 
thing is this: when the term or semester closes, each pupil must of necessity 
have engaged in a combination of projects that will have achieved the basic 
objectives of the course. 

miss tinker: I certainly appreciate this discussion. I thought the project 
method was just another name for the socialized recitation. I thought it meant 
to have children take the lead rather than to follow directions. The idea seemed 
to be to have pupils talk more. Some teachers 1 know think the phrase is just 
another term for "motivation'' but 1 now see that this is not true. 
principal keene: Docs anyone have something else to add? 
mr. auble: We have already mentioned the high motivation that grows out 
of the pupils' participation in planning a project. In my judgment, this is one 
of the most significant advantages of the project method. 

mr. mills: I think one of the chief values of the project method is the op¬ 
portunity it gives pupils to be creative. We have a project now in one of my 
art classes that involves the planning and painting of a mural. Pupils certainly 
have to be creative to handle a project of this kind. 

miss tilden: 1 find it much easier to provide for individual differences when 
1 have projects under way. There always seem to be tasks that are geared to the 
range of abilities in the class. 

mr. fisher: There are also certain values in group projects which we should 
not overlook. For example, when we create a situation in which several pupils 
are planning a project, working together, and later appraising the results, we 
are giving them opportunities to develop a number of traits and abilities that we 
regard as highly important today. 1 have in mind such traits and abilities as 
initiative, leadership, tolerance, and. above all. the ability to work well with 
others. 

MR. KENDALL: 1 agree that the project method possesses these values, but I 
think we should also recognize that the method has some limitations. For 
example, there are some things that cannot be taught as well by means of 
projects as by other means. Take algebra or geometry, for example. I do not 
see how one could develop the skills and understandings that are important in 
these two subjects if he organized all of the work in terms of projects. Some 
phases of mathematics require drill exercises to the point of overlearning Now 
I am sure that many pupils would avoid drill if they had a choice in the mat¬ 
ter. But in the case of the essentials, we cannot afford to give them that choice 
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Therefore, I have no apologies to make for assigning drill exercises when they 
are needed. Of course, we have several projects during the year in my mathe¬ 
matics classes, but most of them are of such a nature that thev can be done 

w 

outside of class, so that they supplement and enrich the work we do in class. 
Occasionally, there is a large group project that all may work on. but I have 
to keep the number of group projects to a minimum in order to have enough 
time to cover the subject. 

principal keene: I think we would all agree that the project method is bet¬ 
ter suited to some subject fields than it is to others. 

miss tilden: Sometimes I become concerned about the length of time it 
takes to select and to plan a project w’ith pupils. We started a project in one of 
my classes last week. and. while we have worked well together, we need at 
least one more period to complete the job. I recognize of course that as soon 
as our plans have been completed we will have blocked out work that will keep 
us busy for the next five weeks. 1 wish, however, there was a way to cut down 
the amount of time that is involved in setting up objectives and in formulating 
ways and means of achieving them. If pupils are really interested in a project, 
they come up with lots of ideas and suggestions, each of which has to be dis¬ 
cussed. accepted, modified, or rejected. With 35 pupils in the room, this takes a 
great deal of time. 

mr. auble: I do not share Miss Tilden's concern. I think we need to recog¬ 
nize that planning is just as legitimate an activity in school as it is in life. In 
fact, when we plan with pupils, we bring a significant aspect of life into the 
school itself. 

MR. osborn: I certainly agree with Mr. Auble. There is a good deal of learn¬ 
ing involved in planning. I am convinced that we need not be concerned about 
the amount of time it takes to plan a long-range project, provided the plans 
are sound and result in the attainment of valid educational objectives. 

principal keene: I am sorry that the time for adjournment has come. Per¬ 
haps the program committee will want to consider the desirability of continuing 
this discussion at our next meeting. 

Basic Concepts Underlying the Project Method. The ideals of the project 
method may be listed as follows: 

1 The work must be a means of self-expression for the pupil. In any 
case, the pupil must accept the activity as haying unquestioned value for 

him here and now. The key word is “purpose. . * 

2 There must be practice in problem solving (reflective thinking). 
Here we need to keep in mind the well-known formula suggested by John 

Dewey, which will be discussed more fully in later pages. 

3 Major responsibility for planning, executing, and evaluating a proj 
must be assumed by the pupil. This does not exclude the need for guidane 

by the teacher. 




In undertaking a project students need to decide what information is needed 
and who is to get it; and. above all. they must decide how good the sources 
are.' 1 ’’ 


4. The project must challenge the pupil so that he will be satisfied with 
nothing less than his finest workmanship. Ideally, the close of the project 
should find the student an authority on that topic in his group. 

5. While the investigation will narrow down to finding the answer to a 
few specific questions, the activity must lead on to ever-widening interests. 
Two corollaries are; (u) in general, the project requires a larger unit of 
schoolwork and a longer time than is commonly employed in the doing of 
most school tasks; and ( b) there is an emphasis on relating knowledge 
from the various high-school subjects to the guiding and controlling 
purpose. 

6. In general, the project must require the pupil to consult many sources 

and to be critical of the reliability of these sources—what books will be 

helpful, what teachers in the school are likely to know the information 

sought, what persons in the community can furnish valid and helpful 
materials. 
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7. In the case of a group project, there will be emphasis on a desirable 
distribution of labor, on cooperation in planning and evaluating results, 
and on the sharing of benefits accrued. 

8. Finally, most projects should have value to others. The project at its 
best is directed toward a social goal. 

A Debatable Educational Issue. Before concludin'! the discussion of the 

pupil's purpose and interests, we invite your attention to a fork in the 

pedagogical road where classroom teachers often part company. One group 

insists that the pupil always has to be conscious of purposes and interests. 

Such teachers try to secure all proposals for learning activities from the 

pupils, perhaps even to the extreme point suggested by the threadbare 

story, "Teacher, do we have to do what we want to do today?" On the other 

hand, the group that takes the other pedagogical road (shall we say the 

one to the right!) challenges the thesis that interests born of fundamental 

needs arc conscious in the incipience of learning. They point out that a 

boy may be a skillful and enthusiastic tennis player without ever relating 

his interest in the game to health, to character, or to any other conscious 

need. They also cite the fact that many youngsters find great pleasure 

• 

exploring number relationships far beyond any demonstrable conscious 
need. This second school of thought agrees that purpose growing out of a 
felt need may. indeed, be a satisfactory starting point if a teacher is resource¬ 
ful enough or lucky enough to be able to provide a situation from which 
a clearly stated problem or purpose emerges easily and naturally. Many 
teachers deny that this is always necessary or desirable, and they suggest 
that it is sufficient if the activities in the initial stage of learning are accept¬ 
able to the student. A teacher of this school insists that he can study a 
problem situation and know approximately what will be satisfying to 
students; and he does not hesitate to modify their suggestions according 
to their needs, which he believes he often understands better than they do 
themselves. Those who arc still confused as to which fork of the road to 
take may find a bit of sensible advice given by John Dewey in these words. 


When children are asked in an overt way what they want or what they would 
like to do. thev arc usually forced into a purely artificial state and the ijsu t is 
the deliberate creation of an undesirable habit. It is the business of the educator 
to study the tendencies of the young so as to be more consciously aware tna 
are the children themselves what the latter need and want. Any other cou 
transfers the responsibility of the teacher to those taught. Arbitrary dictati 

a The Activity Movement. Thirty-third Yearbook. National Society for the Study 
of Education, pt. 2. p. 85. Chicago: University of Chicago Press. 1934. 
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is not a matter of words or of form, but consists in imposing actions that do not 
correspond with tendencies that can be discovered within the experience of 
those who are growing up. The pupil also makes an arbitrary imposition on him¬ 
self when, in response to an inquiry as to what he would like. he. because ot 
ignorance of underlying and enduring tendencies and interest, snatches at some 
accidental affair. 

The problem of motivation is so important that we shall need to discuss 
it further in the next chapter. 


Problem Solving 

In the last analysis, the chief social goal of all schooling is to improve 
study habits with respect to problem solving. Mere control of subject matter 
is a very unimportant outcome in contrast with growth in reflective thinking. 
Many writers in education, and indeed all thoughtful teachers, have been 
concerned with ways and means of improving a pupil's technique in re¬ 
flective thinking. To the individual the achievement of this goal is of the 
utmost importance, for it determines whether he will live in a universe of 
ideas or become the victim of things . To society, the issue is crucial because 
on it depends whether we shall have more and better answers to our many 
perplexing social and economic questions. The task of the school grows 
apace as modern science and invention increase our mechanical servants. 
In this extremely complex situation it is not change but the rate of change 
that threatens us. There is little evidence to show that man’s mental capacity 
is keeping step with his scientific progress. The theory of communism 
frankly challenges the assumption that the complex world created by the 
technical experts can be operated effectively by decisions arrived at through 
democratic processes. But we in America presumably are going to demon¬ 
strate the possibilities in cooperative thinking, and that requires that the 
greatest number possible should be taught to think straight in situations 
that cannot be predicted. 

Obviously, it is impossible for the school to teach a pupil what to say 
and do in all the situations he may later encounter. Moreover, it is incon¬ 
ceivable that we could transfer to the classroom all the situations of life 
exactly as they occur, particularly those problem situations that a pupil 
may face in the remote future. Our only hope is that we can teach the pupil 
how to think, on the assumption that he will be able to transfer these tech¬ 
niques to a vast number of varied problem situations. There is probably 
very little thinking without some transfer, and certainly transfer is a function 
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of intelligence. Indeed, one may define intelligence as the measure of the 
manner in which an individual can transfer his training.^ Hence, a basic 
problem of the school in the education of an individual is to determine 
what it can do to make his intelligence function as efficiently as possible. 

The Fundamental Question. The fundamental question, then, is how 
shall we plan for greater transfer? The sensible guess is to teach for con¬ 
scious transfer of training in all parts of the curriculum where such transfer 
would be at all natural and possible. The greatest achievement of the social 
studies in recent years is the organization of courses in units designed to 
promote reflective thinking. In like manner, to the greatest extent possible 
the subject-matter materials in every area should be organized in problem¬ 
solving situations. 

We must arm ourselves with sound principles and methods of problem 
solving before we attempt to lead our pupils in their attack on these vital 
questions. We need to begin by giving more practice in reflective thinking 
on questions that are already vital in the lives of boys and girls. In order 
to do this we must understand very clearly the process by which thinking 
takes place. John Dewey’s analysis 5 of this process, perhaps the best and 
certainly the best known, consists of the following steps: 


1. A felt difficulty 

2. Its location and definition 

3. Suggestion of possible solution 

4. Development by reasoning of the bearings of the suggestion 

5. Further observation and experiment leading to its acceptance or rejection 


To the practical classroom teacher, this formula may seem to be an 
oversimplification. It needs to be expanded in order that we may be able 
to organize school experiences that provide conditions promoting reflective 
thinking. What are the practical steps that a teacher can take to increase 

the probability that more thinking will take place? 

Practical Guides for Problem-solving Situations. In each of the following 
guides there is a key phrase to help you remember the specific suggestions^ 
1 .An atmosphere of freedom. The first essential when setting up 
problem-solving situations is to establish a free and easy setting. 


« It is an amazing and curious fact that the literature on ^il-sf.hTe^tenJ 

emotion as a factor, though emotion is obviously very to 

o which a person with sympathy for the Commun.^us ^ “teacher 

color all that he reads or hears. Even a youngster knows that h.s love 

is likely to transfer to the subject taught. .gin n 72. 

' John Dewey. How W' Think. Boston: D. C. Heath and Company. 1910, p. 
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involves proper physical conditions and an informality of procedure and 
mutual respect for personality. 

2. Selection of problems. Most pupils will need careful guidance to 
guarantee the selection of a problem that will fit their experiences as well 
as their needs. The problem must not be too difficult or too easy. It must 
challenge the student’s ability, but it must not be so difficult that it will 
discourage him. 

3. Definition of the problem. Most pupils will need help also on the 
definition of the problem. Remember that wishes, drives, needs, etc., for 
most youngsters in the early stages of a learning situation are likely to be 
buried in a general condition of affairs. It is naive for a teacher to assume 
that students are always conscious of vital needs. In general, it is only the 
brilliant student who can define his problems. The typical student needs 
to be taught to reject irrelevant facts and to recognize when important data 
are missing. Once the problem is clearly defined, the pupil should keep 
the definition in mind throughout the investigation. 

4. The analysis of the problem. The pupil should be taught that his 
chances of progress are greater if he can take one or more of the following 
steps: 

' a. Break up a problem into simpler units. 

b. Use related ideas bearing on the problem, particularly his own ex¬ 
periences. 

c. Know how to locate source material. 

d. Collect data in a systematic fashion. 

e. Keep his attention focused on the main problem at all times. 

/. Fix the habit of seeking important relationships in data. 

5. Formulation of a tentative solution. The efficient thinker may do this 
step ‘‘in a flash” when suggested solutions “pass in review," selecting from 
them the most promising hypotheses for further study; but the typical 
student will need help in evaluating tentative proposals and in selecting 
the most promising line of investigation. This step not only provides but 
requires practice in scientific guessing, for life is certainly too short to 
follow down every clue in all problems. In general, it is desirable at this 
point to require a student to write a definite statement of the tentative 
hypotheses and techniques to be employed. 

6. Treatment of data. Organization of data is an aid to memory. Teach 
the pupil to use efficiently the various tools for expressing facts or data, 
such as systematized tables, charts, and graphs. The student should arrange 
hypotheses in order of probable worth and consider each in turn. Stimulate 
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pupils to review hypotheses and to express the progress made to date in 
concise, clear language, both oral and written. Outline future procedure or 
the “next step.” 

7. Test of hypotheses. In this step the student should experience the 
essence of open-mindedness. Allow free discussion of each suggested solu¬ 
tion. Encourage each pupil to participate, to bring up additional ideas, and 
to suggest the rejection of unpromising proposals by the use of cause-and- 
effect relationships. Encourage comparison of findings. 

Among the other useful steps that the student can take are the following: 

a. Check hypotheses by applying experimental tests, by critical observa¬ 
tion, and by consulting competent people. 

b. Compare with similar situations. 

c. Maintain an unbiased frame of mind. 

d. Suspend judgment until hypotheses have been tested. 

e. Develop the disposition to be critical of opinion, of traditional pro¬ 
cedure, and of persons with final solutions. 

/. Seek new evidence to modify a concept, principle, or definition. 

8. Finding the solution. The student should arrive at a conclusion based 
on the evidence and the data secured. A common error of teachers is made 
at this point when they permit the student to drop an investigation without 
a clear-cut and definite written statement indicating the point he has 
reached in his thinking. 

9. Application. Both satisfaction and meanings are increased when the 
pupil successfully applies the newly learned principle, concept, or skill to 
some immediate problem situation. It is the way to “clinch the nails” in 
learning, and it is reasonable to assume that the chances of getting transfer 
of training are increased thereby. 

The two films The Problem Method: Part I—Defining the Problem and 
Gathering Information and The Problem Method: Part II—Using Informa¬ 
tion to Solve the Problem have been produced to illustrate the steps in¬ 
volved in problem solving in the classroom. 

on facing page. Top left: Most students need careful guidance to ensure the 
selection of a problem that will fit their experience and needs. Top right: It is 
not difficult to get pupils to work on a problem that they feel is important. Here 
we see pupils gathering information that is needed in solving the problem. Center 
left: It is important that all pupils have access to the findings that enter into the 
solution of a problem. Here a chairman is reporting the findings of her commit¬ 
tee. Center right: The development of hypotheses is an important step in problem 
solving. Bottom: Each suggested solution must be freely discussed. 
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Using Laboratory Techniques 


Schoolwork will he more interesting and meaningful if the class period 
is used for work and the classroom takes the form of a workshop in which 
laboratory techniques are employed. In general, a good laboratory lesson 
may be described as one in which (1) the work is individual and the pupil 
or small groups of pupils are at work on a problem; (2) the teacher serves 
as a consultant, doing a great deal of work at the pupil's elbow; and (3) the 
student lives through certain experiences and emerges with one or more 
concepts or general principles. The main ideas involved in the laboratory 
form of instruction are listed below: 

1. The use of part or all of the class hour as a work period. Pupils are 
allowed to work individually or in small groups on the same or different 
activities. 

2. The enrichment of school experiences by a greater amount and variety 
of equipment and materials. In many schools and certainly in the literature 
there is now available a wide range of visual, auditory, and manipulative 
materials. 

3. A decreased emphasis on the recitation. There is less of the machine- 
gun fire of questions and answers. Discussion tends to be limited to those 
topics that are of value to the whole group, and occurs perhaps at the 
beginning of the unit for orientation purposes or near the close as a means 
of summarizing, taking stock, or drawing together the significant findings 
and implications. 

4. The changed role of the teacher. The teacher’s function in this new 
role is to guide and assist the pupils in solving a problem or in investigating 
a project. Presumably, a good part of the hour is a free study period which 
gives the teacher an opportunity for pupil conferences. Too often a formal 
recitation is dominated by a few pupils or. what is even worse, by the 
teacher. The laboratory method gives every pupil opportunity to have 


the help and guidance of the teacher. 

5. The greater socialization of pupils. The evidence seems fairly clear 

that pupils work in more relaxed fashion when they take part in smal 
friendly groups than they do as members of large formal classes. It is 
highly probable that the flexible furniture of a laboratory contributes to 


this socialization. . . 

6. Greater provision lor reflective thinking. It is argued that i 

laboratory form of recitation it is easier to get pupils to look on their wor 
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in terms of the solution of a problem, and that the doing of a series of 
unrelated routine tasks is avoided. It is probable that the detailed study 
guides, so commonly employed by teachers who profess to use the labora¬ 
tory' form, help by gearing the pupil’s work to the solution of a problem. 

7. Individualization of instruction. In the laboratory form of instruction 
assignments are outlined for rather long periods. Such units have, as the 
unifying idea, a concept, skill, or appreciation which the pupil is expected 
to achieve. In most cases the teacher tries to make these assignments flexible 
and varied so as to make adjustment easier to the varying abilities of 
pupils. A common device is to make assignments on three levels, easy, hard, 
and still harder. In that case the easy assignment probably defines the 
minimum essentials for the task. Even when assignments are on one level 
provision can be made for the progress of pupils at different speeds. The 
free period referred to earlier provides an opportunity for the teacher to 
confer with superior pupils on special projects, and to examine written 
reports on these differentiated assignments. 


Sensory Experiences 

Other things being equal, the interest and understanding of pupils will 
be increased by teaching that provides extensive sensory experiences. When 
it is at all natural to do so, you should utilize concrete things that the student 
can see and feel and handle.. Resourceful teachers apply this principle in 
their teaching when they make wide use of appropriate sensory aids to 
learning, such as dramatizations, field trips, demonstrations, po'sters, flat 
pictures, maps, charts, graphs, diagrams, models, collections, films film- 
straps, recordings, the blackboard, the bulletin board, radio, and television 
This notion of wider use of sense experiencing in instruction as a guard 

T , “T n ° f ,eachers ,0 symb0li2e and was one of 

the mam planks in the educational platform of Charles W. Eliot, a leader 

£r “ ° n , f ° r SeVera ’ deCadCS ' " ,hi ' bad validity 

, ', 1 “ 5 day u part,cularl y as he probably had in mind the type of boy 
hat attended Harvard many years ago, the method surely is far mon 

important for us in this day when we have to deal with pupils who H 
easily get meanings from the printed page P P *** d ° " 0t 

The use of audio-visual aids is such an important aspect of the n 
concept of method that a whole chapter in this hoot ^ f h newer 
ther consideration of these aids to learning. * deV ° ted l ° a fur ' 
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The Growth of Meanings 

Interest is easier to build up if we can begin with something that the 
pupil has partially experienced. But this is only the starting point; the next 
step is to provide new experiences that will add meanings to the old 
and cause the concepts to grow. Perhaps you now begin to see what Kil¬ 
patrick means by the phrase, "activity leading to further activity,” and 
what Dewey means by "the reconstruction of experience." 

A further implication is that the printed materials employed must not 
be "over the heads” of pupils. The material must be written not only for 
the pupil but to the pupil. Many authors of textbooks give special attention 
to vocabulary difficulty, but we still have a long way to go in cutting the 
in the various school subjects. Moreover, the teacher of every school sub¬ 
ject must be a teacher of reading. The fact that a pupil is a fairly good 
reader in social studies does not guarantee that he is also a good reader 
of general science or art materials. Our textbooks are getting larger and 
larger, but it is an intriguing fallacy to assume that many slow-learning 
or dull pupils can read a “wordy" book. Materials that such pupils are 
expected to read must be written in simple English, with brief paragraphs 
and short sentences. It should be kept in mind, however, that the difficulty 
of a sentence depends far more on the extent to which the ideas have been 
experienced than on the length of the words or of the sentence. 


Variety of Procedures 

To maintain interest, the class period must be characterized by a change 
of pace, of materials, of methods, and of physical and mental environ¬ 
ment. Perhaps the most outstanding trait of the human mind is its craving 
for a change in experiences. Symptomatic is the relatively short span o 
attention of audiences or of groups in a classroom. No doubt the explana¬ 
tion of the high degree of interest and satisfaction achieved by movies 
radio, and television lies in the fact that they provide changes in menta 

experiences. , , 

The psychology of interest applied by the movies, the radio, and 

vision carries a lesson for the classroom teacher. To make an hour o wor 

reading problem which lies at the root of many difficulties that pupils 




Agricultural education, and especially the 4-H clubs, have long demonstrated 
the importance of activities and projects as motivation in a sound educational 
method.' 1,1 


interesting, you must plan the show so that it will have a good many acts. 
One can find teachers with the ability to make their work interesting who 
recommend that the lesson for a period should be planned so as to employ 
from five to ten different procedures. Too often the teacher limits himself 
to one or two procedures for a whole period. The question-and-answer 
procedure, for example, is still common, as is also the lecture method. 

Most teachers recognize the importance of variety, but they fail to see 
the great range of possible procedures. The following list, which could 
be extended indefinitely, suggests the possibilities for a teacher who wishes 
to avoid the very bad habit of restricting his work to a few procedures: 

1. The pupils sing a song, as for example, a spiritual in Latin. 

2. The pupils do a three- or four-minute drill on important skills to be 
fixed in English, mathematics, science, Latin, etc. 

3. The class engages in a rapid oral review. 

4. The pupils take a “spot” test, written. 

5. A pupil makes an oral report. 
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6. A committee reports to the rest of the class. 

7. Pupils engage in a debate. 

8. A dramatization is presented. 

9. A teacher demonstrates. 

10. A pupil demonstrates. 

11. A committee demonstrates. 

12. A teacher lectures. 

13. A film is presented with comments. 

14. A talk illustrated with slides is given. 

15. A talk illustrated by charts, graphs, maps, pictures, and the like is 
given by a pupil. 

16. The teacher reports on test papers given the preceding day. 

17. The pupils take a standardized test. 

18. The pupils score a set of test papers. 

19. The teacher reports on common errors found in test papers. 

20. The teacher does some remedial teaching to prevent errors. 

21. The group engages in a socialized recitation discussing the best plan 
for the development of a class project. 

22. Pupils and teachers discuss a basic question. 

23. The teacher reads orally. 

24. Several pupils who are good readers read to the class. 

25. Pupils and teachers discuss practical applications found in life or 
in general reading. 

26. Two teams have a contest—the application is not limited to spelling 
and mathematics classes. 

27. Groups of pupils play games as a part of certain drill lessons. 

28. The class discusses supplementary reference material. 

29. A committee reports an interview with a local citizen on some point 

at issue. 

30. The class considers the written report of a class excursion. 

31. A period is devoted to the laboratory form of recitation including 

attention to study habits of individual pupils. 

32. A period is devoted to leisurely reading on supplementary topics. 

33. The teacher makes an assignment. 

34. The pupils discuss the assignment and anticipate difficulties an p an 
reports of source materials. 

35. A free period is provided when pupils may make graphs, charts, o 
other objects useful as illustrations. 
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Wide Participation 

Students will be more interested in the work if the plan provides for wide 
participation. A recitation of the traditionally formal type often presents 
a curious distribution of participation. For example, in a class taught 
solely by the question-and-answer method, it is not uncommon for one- 
sixth of the class to make more than three-fourths of the total oral and 
written responses. Much of the teaching in our schools is still done by this 
method, and it will be worth your while to investigate the extent to which 
uneven distribution of participation prevails, even in the classes of better 
than average teachers. 

The following are symbols that will make it easy for you to make such 
an investigation: 


Symbols for a Measure of Pupil Participation 


c-f called on and responded correctly 
(without hand raised) 
c- called on and responded incor¬ 
rectly 

co called on and gave no response 
v+ volunteered and responded cor¬ 
rectly 

v- volunteered and responded incor¬ 
rectly 

q asked a question 
g group responded 


cb called on for board work 
vb volunteered for board work 
tp teacher-pupil conference initiated 
by teacher 

pt teacher-pupil conference initiated 
by pupil 

pp pupil-pupil conference 


On page 178 is a picture of what happened in a class taught by Miss 
Brown, teacher of social studies. The technique used to obtain this record 
is very simple. The observer enters the class at the beginning of the period. 
When a name is called, it is noted and a line is drawn, along which he writes 
the correct symbol for each pupil response. 


▼ FOR DISCUSSION 

1. Examine the record of participation in Miss Brown’s class and then answer 
the following questions: 

a. What is the sum of the responses by Elva, Mildred. Sue Bvron ind 

James? What percentage of the total is this? * 

b. Where is Miss Brown’s "zone of fire” directed? 
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c How do you think the intelligence test scores of Alice Bob. George, Frc& 
Charles Jim. Wendell. Bill. James. Ruth. Sue. Mildred. Elva. Esther, and 
Byron would compare with the average score for the class 

2. Using the symbols suggested here, or some mod.ficat.on o hem.^ ^ 

the distribution of participation in each of two class ^ see the 

arrange for your visits with the teacher. You s select two 

face, especially the eyes, of each pupi.. In genera. ttis *ttrable to o( 

classes in which the activities are in sharp contrast. Write a brief 
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your findings. In particular, what type of teacher does the picture of participa¬ 
tion suggest? 

3. It has been said that teachers commonly instruct their classes in such a 
manner that one-tenth of the class does more than half of the talking. Do 
your observations support this indictment? Explain. 

4. Is it necessary for a pupil to talk or to write on the blackboard in order 
to participate in a recitation? Do you participate in a football game when you 
are in the bleachers? Do you participate in the giving of a play when you are 
in the audience? How does the preceding chart show this type of participation? 

5. Miss Adams began her lesson as follows: “This morning 1 read on the 
front page of my newspaper a proposal by a government official that affects 
the welfare of all of us. I want each one of you to'write your guess as to the 
proposal, and to write a sentence suggesting how it affects us. Later I will ask 
you to write on other questions. 1 want you to leave your papers on my desk 
at the end of our period.” 

Miss Stowe began as follows: "1 read in my morning paper of a very inter¬ 
esting proposal by one of our high government officials. Who has a guess as to 
the topic which caught my eye? Edward, we will hear from you.” 

Which teacher do you think secured the larger amount of participation? Why? 

Knowledge of Progress 

The interest of pupils in learning activities tends to be stimulated when 
pupils are aware of the progress they are making. An important pedagogical 
implication is that a teacher should break up the activities into tasks which 
enable all pupils to tell the extent to which they are making progress, for 
one of the basic challenges in life is achievement. It does not follow that 
schoolwork should be highly competitive, but certainly the pupil should be 
provided with means for measuring his progress. In a later chapter on 
appraisal, the need for knowledge of progress is illustrated by self-appraisal 
techniques. 

Adjustment to Individual Differences 

School tasks will be more interesting and more meaningful if the work 
is adjusted to individual differences. 

We must realize that the need for adjusting to individual differences is 
growing more acute by virtue of the fact that vast numbers of pupils with 
very low skills in the fundamentals of reading, computation, etc., are enter¬ 
ing the secondary schools. In the classrooms of small high schools and in 
the larger schools where homogeneous grouping is not attempted, the range 
of ability has greatly increased. Even in those schools that have adopted 




In order to operate successfully with the new concept of method, you have to 
have good materials and lots of them. Incidentally, one of the serious handi¬ 
caps is that most classrooms are not built with adequate storage space.' Xl 


homogeneous grouping, the problem of individual differences has not been 
solved. Thus, a typical slow-learning group may present the following 
ranges: in I.Q.. from 70 to 110; in reading ability, from grade level 3.0 to 
10+; in computation, from grade level 3.0 to I0+; and even in schools 
that use almost no failing marks, the chronological age may range from 
twelve to eighteen years. Such a group may include an excessive number 
of pupils who arc unadjusted because of personality traits, and thus pre¬ 
sent a most perplexing array of individual differences. 

From the point of view of motivation, one of the most important things 
to strive for in planning a unit is to provide tasks for each pupil that are not 
too difficult, yet difficult enough to provide a real challenge. Interest appar¬ 
ently is promoted by tasks which are hard enough to call forth the best a 
person can do. If the pupil is to find real zest in the task, the hill to be 
ascended must be as steep and as long as he can climb under his own 

power. 

What are the practical steps for providing challenging tasks within the 
range of each student's ability? No one list would get wide indorsement 
by experienced teachers. There is, of course, homogeneous grouping, but 
that confronts us with a debatable issue. There are excellent textbooks 
180 
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that provide materials at several levels of difficulty. Probably the provision 
of activity units organized in terms of ability to do and the wider use of 
laboratory techniques are the best answers, for in both of these it should 
be possible for pupils to contribute, each according to his ability. The 
general suggestion is that the pupil who is unadjusted in the traditional 
academic course needs to be placed in a rather small world—a workroom 
setting—in which there are many activities and sensory experiences, so as 
to demonstrate or utilize the principles that we aim to teach him. It is the 
only way to keep meanings ahead of manipulation and to build for confi¬ 
dence by avoiding confusion and frustration. We are convinced that there 
should be and can be more doing and less reciting in our classes. 

In the next chapter you will find many helpful procedures that successful 
teachers have long used in adjusting to individual differences. A vivid 
illustration is provided by the motion picture entitled Broader Concept of 
Method: Part II—Teacher and Pupils Planning and Working Together. 

A BIT OF ADVICE 

In this chapter we have tried to keep in mind the conditions in schools 
as they are in this transitional stage. Since the statement of the broader 
concept is highly idealistic, there is danger that you as a beginning teacher 
will be overwhelmed by a feeling of hopelessness when you recognize the 
gap between what you would like to do and what you can achieve. Some 
perplexing problems may weaken your faith in your fundamental philosophy 
of education. Perhaps you can hold on to your idealism if you keep in 
mind that very few gifted teachers, even with nationwide reputations, are 
resourceful enough to demonstrate the broader concept of method in their 
work day after day. 


▼ GOOD EXPERIENCE 

1. Observe three lessons with the purpose of identifying situations that oiler 
excellent practice in reflective thinking. Describe each situation briefly. List the 
factors in the situation that helped to promote thinking. 

2. Observe at least two classes with the purpose of identifying the special 
techniques and devices that were used to motivate and hold the interest of 
pupils. Describe each technique or device briefly. 


▼ FOR DISCUSSION 

I. To what extent do pupils come to your subject with antipathy or phobia'* 
If any do. how would you go about securing a fair amount of interest and rea- 
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sonable effort? For securing interest, what special techniques and devices are 
more effective in your major subject than in any other school subjects? 

2. What are some of the techniques and devices you can use to keep pupils 
aware of their progress in your classes? 

3. A teacher said, “The old rascal ‘transfer of training’ is staging a comeback 
disguised as ‘education for life adjustment.’ ” Do you agree? Explain. 

4. In what life situations is transfer of training most likely to occur in your 
major subject? What do you need to do to see that the maximum amount of 
transfer takes place? 

5. To what extent is individualization of instruction desirable and feasible in 
the subjects that you expect to teach? 

6. What are some of the factors that determine the extent to which pupils 
should be encouraged to help in planning and selecting the activities of a class? 

7. If you have seen the motion picture. Broader Concept of Method: Part 
II — Teacher and Pupils Planning and Working Together, consider the following: 

a. Discuss the part of the film (I) that you liked the least, (2) that you liked 
the most. 

h. Discuss a basic principle of teaching that you think was well dramatized. 

c. Should Mr. Evans be standing in a situation where he was giving practice 
in cooperative thinking? Explain. 

d. What educational objectives do you think Mr. Evans had in mind which 
he hoped pupils would attain as a result of the project? Of these, which ones 
were best attained? 

8. If you have seen the motion pictures The Problem Method: Part I — De¬ 
fining the Problem and Gathering Information and The Problem Method: Part 
II—Using Information to Solve the Problem, consider the following: 

a. Discuss the part of the film (1) that you liked the least, (2) that you liked 
the most. 

/». What questions did Mr. Hopkins ask or what kinds of statements did he 
make that stimulated pupils to do rellcclive thinking? 

c. Why did Mr. Hopkins ask the pupils to copy the problem in their note¬ 
books? 

d. How does problem solving provide real motivation in learning? 

e. How early in school should the problem method be used? 

/. What mistakes might some teachers make in handling a discussion about 
pressure groups? 

g. What should Mr. Hopkins have done if two or three pupils were not in 
agreement with the rest of the class concerning the solution of the problem. 

h. What experiences of long-time value to pupils are likely outcomes of prob¬ 
lem solving? 

/. Summarize the essential steps in problem solving. 

j What opportunities are there in your major subject for using the problem 
method? 
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SUGGESTED READINGS 

Adapting the Secondary-school Program to the Needs of > oath. Fifty-second 
Yearbook, National Society for the Study of Education, pt. 1. Chicago: Uni¬ 
versity of Chicago Press, 1953. 

We hope you have time to sample several of the chapters in this yearbook. 
Chapter 2, “Determining the Nature of the Needs of Youth,” and Chapter 13, 
"Adapting Classroom Activities to the Needs of Youth.” are especially good. 

Bossing, Nelson L.: Teaching in Secondary Schools, Boston: Houghton Mifflin 
Company, 1952. 

You will find a good discussion of the use of problem solving in Chapter 4. 

Burton, William H.: The Guidance of Learning Activities, New York: Appleton- 
Century-Crofts. Inc., 1952. 

If you are willing to do a little "digging," you will find several principles in 
Chapters 2 and 3 that support the broader concept of method. 


Dewey. John: Experience and Education, New York: The Macmillan Company, 
1938. 

There is some reason for believing that Dewey wrote this book to straighten out 
the thinking of some of his disciples who misinterpreted some of his earlier writ¬ 
ings. He is, as you would expect, critical of both the old and the new education. 
Here is a sentence that common sense will support: "Again, experiences may be so 
disconnected from one another that, while each is agreeable or even exciting in 
itself, they are not linked cumulatively to one another." And here is another 
quotation that should be very interesting in some quarters: "Unless experience is so 
conceived that the result is a plan for deciding upon subject matter, upon methods 
of instruction and discipline, and upon material equipment and social organization 
of the school, it is wholly in the air. It is reduced to a form of words which may 
be emotionally stirring but for which any other set of words might equally well 
be substituted unless they indicate operations to be initiated and executed." 


Kilpatrick, William Heard: Foundations of Method. New York: The Macmillan 
Company. 1925. 


A helpful and stimulating treatment of the broader problem of method presented 
by the author in conversational style. This hook has profoundly influenced a 
whole general,on of teachers. You will be surprised to see what up-to-date ideas 
Kilpatrick was teaching before you were born. Two of his more recent state¬ 
ments arc the articles "We Learn What We Live." in Childhood Education for 
October. 1948. and "The Education We Need: The New versus the Old," in 
c niuuiood taucation for September, 1946. 


uemocratic I each in# 




Stiles. Lindley J., and Mattie F. Dorsey 

Schools. Philadelphia: J. B. Lippincott Company 1950 

Two chapters-Chaptcrs 8 and 9-contain much helpful material that has to 
do with the nature of the learning process and motivation. 
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SUGGESTED FILMS 

Broader Concept of Method: Part //—Teacher and Pupils Planning and Work¬ 
ing Together (19 min), McGraw-Hill Book Company. Inc., 330 West 42d St„ 
New York 36. 

Shows a group project under way which provides pupils with experience in re¬ 
flective thinking, self-expression, and appraisal of their efforts. Demonstrates how 
the teacher functions primarily in an advisory capacity. A follow-up filmstrip is also 
available. 

Importance of Goals (19 min). McGraw-Hill Book Company, Inc., 330 West 
42d St.. New York 36. 

Contrasts the keen interest which a boy has in outside activities with his lack of 
interest in school. Emphasizes the importance of meaningful goals if school is to 
be interesting and challenging. A follow-up filmstrip is also available. 

Motivating the Class (19 min). McGraw-Hill Book Company, Inc., 330 West 
42d St., New York 36. 

Shows how Bill, a student teacher, comes to recognize the importance of proper 
motivation when he loses the attention of his mathematics class. Then shows how 
careful planning of a variety of meaningful activities results in pupil interest and 
achievement. A follow-up filmstrip is also available. 

The Problem Method: Part /—Defining the Problem and Gathering Information 
(18 min), McGraw-Hill Book Company. Inc.. 330 West 42d St.. New York 36. 
Shows how pupils in a social studies class become aware of the existence of pres¬ 
sure groups and their influence on legislation. With the help of the teacher, the 
pupils arc led to define the problem as follows: "What should be done about 
pressure groups?" The problem is then analyzed in terms of the information that 
would be needed to suggest a satisfactory solution. The procedures which were 
employed in gathering and sharing information arc shown. 

The Problem Method: Part II—Using Information to Solve the Problem (I 6 
min). McGraw-Hill Book Company. Inc.. 330 West 42d St., New York 36. 
The film is a continuation of Part I. It shows how the information that is gathered 
by the class is used to solve the problem. Various hypotheses are suggested as 
possible solutions to the problem. With the help of the teacher, the class is le 
to sec the need for a set of criteria against which each hypothesis can be teste . 
The criteria arc developed by the pupils, and the process of testing each hypot esi 
and arriving at a solution is shown. The experience gained in the s oI ut.on of *- 
main problem leads the class to a consideration of a local problem The nim 
suggests the importance of the problem method in preparing students for demo 

cratic living. 


8. A More Interesting and Challenging 
School Day 


Once upon a time the animals had a school. The curriculum consisted 
of running, climbing, flying, and swimming, and all the animals took all 
the subjects. 

The Duck was good in swimming, better in fact than his instructor, 
and he made passing grades in flying, but he was practically hopeless 
in running. Because he was low in this subject he was made to stay in 
after school and drop his swimming class in order to practice running. 
He kept this up until he was only average in swimming. But average 
is acceptable, so nobody worried about that except the Duck. 

The Eagle was considered a problem pupil and was disciplined severely. 
He beat all the others to the top of the tree in the climbing class, but 
he had his own way of getting there. 

The Rabbit started at the top of the class in running, but he had a 
nervous breakdown and had to drop out of school on account of so 
much make-up in swimming. 

The Squirrel led the climbing class, but his flying teacher made him 
start his flying lessons from the ground instead of from the top of the 
tree down, and he developed Charley horses from overexertion at the 
take-off and began getting Cs in climbing and D's in running. 

The practical Prairie Dogs apprenticed their offspring to a Badger when 
the school authorities refused to add digging to the curriculum. 

—G. H. REAVIS 


Many boys and girls—perhaps most of them—like to go to school. The 
conventional cartoonist who invariably pictures the opening day as a dreaded 
event is not being at all fair to the schools or to the large number of pupils 
who look forward with great anticipation to the beginning of each new 
school year. Nevertheless, we who operate schools have far too many dis¬ 
satisfied customers. Far too many out-of-school youth-tens of thousands 
-look back upon their school days as insufferably boring. This need not 
be. We are not going to be content by pointing out that a good teacher 
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School c;in he fun! Here is a class on a field trip concerning which Ethel 
Nordling of the Earle Brown School. Minneapolis, says. "The project was a 
perfect culmination of our year's work.” 


can make almost anything interesting. There are specific teaching tech¬ 
niques and curriculum provisions, however, which do help make the school 
day interesting and at times even exciting for youngsters. 

Nor are we going to he drawn into the age-old debate of “sugar-coating 
versus iron." There is no conflict between interest and effort. Every school 
day, somewhere, a vast number of pupils work with zeal at tasks which are 

Some procedures which help to motivate learning have been discussed 
earlier. The problem of making the school day more interesting and cha - 
lending is so important, however, and the suggestions that have a bearing 
on Its "solution are so many, that we shall need to continue the discussion 
of method in this chapter. We shall begin by presenting some pract.cu 
guides for securing and maintaining interest. Next, we shall discuss so 
fundamental procedures which are especially effective in making t e sc 
day more challenging. Finally, we shall be concerned with t e impro 
of the curriculum and with the teacher’s part in its continuous revision. 

186 
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Guides to Securing and Maintaining Interest 


There are certain practical guides which are by no means mere tricks 
of the trade and which teachers find useful in securing and maintaining 


interest. The most important of these suggestions are the following: 

1. See that objectives are clear and specific. Psychologists tell us that 
learners are likely to be more interested in their tasks if they know what 
they are expected to do and why. We believe that definiteness of objectives 
helps create readiness for learning, makes for greater interest, cuts down 
distaste for school subjects, gives direction to learning, and helps to solve 
the problem of the crowded curriculum. The main reason why the curricu¬ 
lum bucket is always running over is that we do not have specific objec¬ 
tives—not even the “must know” for our courses. We can think of no 
better way to make a substantial improvement in our schools than for 
teachers to provide pupils with a list of the things to be mastered in each 
unit, or better still, to develop such a list with the help of pupils. Surely 
everyone in a classroom should know where he is going! 

2. Manage the situation so as to avoid mental and physical annoyance. 
If you seat your pupils where they can see and hear everything that goes 
on in an attractive room in which the temperature is comfortable and" the 
lighting adequate, you have taken an important step toward an effective 


program of motivation. Then, you should avoid mistakes that annoy pupils, 
such as (a) making assignments unnecessarily long, (b) being too impa¬ 
tient to get to the difficult parts on the assumption that the advanced work 
is more interesting, (c) assuming that it is normal for pupils to be bewil¬ 
dered and lost for a while, that “something may snap” in the pupil’s mind 
and that then all will be clear, (</) assuming that pupils have an adequate 
grasp of basic concepts and skills, (e) looking at the slow, even though 
senous. student as a pest, and (/) taking for granted that the pupil already 

realms the value of the subject and hence making no effort to convince 
him of its value. 

3. Develop and exhibit enthusiasm for the work. Unfortunate indeed is 
the adult who has not had at least two or three great teachers from whom 
he could catch some of their infectious zeal. The teacher without wasting 
nme should suffuse the period with good cheer and sociability. If he has 
roub, he should leave them a, home, for youth deserve; someth* 

teacher. M Pr ° Vided by * a de P re »*«. ™ a troubled 
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4. Provide for more achievement testing. If tests are used in the right 
way—largely for instructional purposes—the pupil will like them and the 
school day will be more interesting. 

5. Make appropriate use of audio-visual aids. It should be pointed out 
that a common error is the failure to make wide use of audio-visual aids, 
many of which are readily available without cost to every teacher wherever 
he may be teaching. Consult Chapter 10 for suggestions relating to the 
effective use of audio-visual aids. 

6. Do as good a job of planning as you can. The right kind of planning 
gets results, for it enables the events of the hour to move on schedule and 
avoids exceeding the span of attention by guaranteeing variety in mental 
experiences. 

7. Utilize the element of dramatic surprise. A mother who says, “John, 
if you do a good job mowing the lawn this morning I'll have a surprise for 
your dinner," is applying an effective principle in motivation and one that 
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far too few teachers use in their daily work when they fail to plan lessons 
so as to give the unexpected a chance to happen. One of the most interest¬ 
ing teachers who taught for many years at the University of Wisconsin so 
planned his demonstration lessons as to provide a surprise for his students 
in nearly every meeting of the class. 

8. Make effective use of humor. Traditionally the use of humor by 
teachers has not been encouraged. Can it be that we have taken ourselves 
too seriously in the classroom? Not all the fun and excitement in life should 
be outside of a school. Of course, humor can be distracting and inappropri¬ 
ate. It can miss fire with youngsters, but this need not be the case. 

A STUDY OF ATTENTION 

We present now an objective device for studying the extent to which 
a teacher can gain and hold the attention of his class. Admittedly the 
device can be used only with a rather formal type of recitation. But you 
will learn something if you practice this technique several times. 

Miss Grove visited her friend's class in American history. On a hori¬ 
zontal scale she plotted the minutes of recitation and on a vertical scale she 
showed the number of pupils at full attention. She sat on the side lines 
where she could see the face of each pupil. She counted the pupils who 
were on the job at the end of each two minutes. The graph gives us a pic¬ 
ture of the class in terms of its attention. 



Graph of the attention of a class. 


56 60 
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▼ FOR DISCUSSION 

1. What were the two high points? 

2. Do you think the class made a good start? Why? 

3. Is it true that many teachers use the first 15 or 20 minutes of a recitation 
for "warming-up" purposes? 

4. Some psychologists tell us that the attention span for complete concen¬ 
tration on a narrow mental function is very short. You can get evidence on the 
validity of this statement by arranging with some teacher to observe her class 
and constructing interest graphs. 

5. Miss Grove had learned to write on the chart the activities that caused the 
curve of attention to rise or fall. She found that the low spot in this particular 
recitation was caused by “a committee of pupils making a poorly prepared re¬ 
port." The first high point occurred at the end of 25 minutes. This was when a 
pupil showed a photographic copy of a paper published the day after Lincoln's 
assassination. The second high point was reached when the teacher was making 
the assignment for the next day. Some teachers can be classified by means of 
interest graphs. What kind of curve do you think you would get from the 
"hearing-of-thc-assigncd-lesson" type? 

6. (Optional.) Secure permission to visit and draw an interest graph for each 
of two recitations. You will need to sit where you can see the face, especially 
the eyes, of each pupil. Your supervising teacher may wish you to do this as¬ 
signment in the hour when he is teaching the section in which you are to do 
most of your directed teaching. 

So much by way of introduction. We come now to some fundamental 
procedures that require more detail. We shall begin by pointing out that 
the class hour is likely to be more challenging if the teacher knows how to 
(1) socialize the recitation, (2) supervise the study of pupils, (3) ask 
provocative questions, (4) use the textbook in the right way, (5) employ a 
sound psychology of drill, and (6) make effective use of community 

resources. 


The Socialized Recitation 1 

The socialized recitation or group discussion is a partial answer to the 
problem of providing for wider participation. The main purposes of t e 
socialized recitation are to develop techniques useful in group work, to 
stimulate reflective thinking, to supplement previous knowledge, to en¬ 
courage creative expression, to develop desirable social attitudes by pro¬ 
viding practice in a large variety of socialized situations and, above all, 
practice in the techniques of cooperative thinking. 

, in this section, we are indebted to Arthur Hoppe for many valuable suggestions. 
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Perhaps the concept of the socialized recitation will be clearer if we 
contrast it with the formal or lesson-hearing type of recitation. In the 
formal recitation, pupils are expected to reveal their knowledge of a previ¬ 
ously assigned topic by answering questions about it. The teacher acts as an 
interrogator, and each pupil recites while the others listen and wait their 
turn. This procedure places a premium on memorization, for in most 
situations of this kind the pupil knows that his performance in the reci¬ 
tation will be measured by his ability to recall factual material. There is 
always the possibility that the pupil may recite correctly and yet fail to 
comprehend the real meaning of what he has committed temporarily to 
memory. There may also be a corresponding lack of understanding on the 
part of pupils who listen to the recitations of others. Another limitation 
of the formal recitation lies in the lack of incentive for exercising initia¬ 
tive. originality, and independent thinking. 

In the socialized recitation the emphasis is on cooperative group think¬ 
ing. If represented on a scale of "degrees of socialized recitation." the pro¬ 
cedure in the classroom might range from a just-noticeable point above 
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zero, in which the teacher permits a few questions to be raised by pupils 
and answered by others, to a point high in the scale, in which the recita¬ 
tion is completely socialized and discussion is carried on by pupils in 
accordance with democratic procedure. The transition from the formal 
recitation to the socialized recitation is largely a matter of infusing life into 
the classroom by introducing worthwhile activities and of encouraging pupil 
expression in order to clarify ideas and to make the classroom a unit of 
dynamic group life. 

As a method, the socialized recitation does not follow any set pattern 
of procedure. It is subject to considerable modification and is easily adapt¬ 
able to all subjects in which the recitation normally plays an important role. 

Operating at its best, the socialized recitation has much in common 
with a committee meeting in which the members decide on an agenda, 
express their ideas freely, share their information willingly, and eventually 
come to some conclusion about an issue or problem. The discussion may 
be carried on by the class as a whole, with the teacher acting as the dis¬ 
cussion leader, or in the pure form of the socialized recitation, with the 
members of the class electing a chairman to guide the discussion. On some 
occasions, the class may divide into smaller committees, each having a 
special assignment. It is the task of the teacher to set the stage and guide 
the work of the committees into the most fruitful channels. 

BASIC CONCEPTS UNDERLYING THE SOCIALIZED RECITATION 

The effectiveness of discussions during socialized recitations will depend 
largely on the extent to which certain well-established concepts are ob¬ 
served. The most important of these are as follows: 

1. Discussions should he concerned with topics, problems, or issues that 
are important in the lives of pupils. The topic should be one in which each 
pupil can find something of personal importance. For this reason, the best 
topics for discussion arc likely to be those in which pupils have expresse 

an interest. ,. . 

2. The physical arrangement of the room is important. Seats shou 

placed so that the maximum number of pupils are in a face-to-face setting. 

3. There must be preplanning. The teacher should plan in advance to 
ways of handling possible conflicts and for reducing tensions and blocks to 
good human relationships. He should think about ways of ensurmg tota 
participation. The planning he does in advance must be flextble enough, 
however, to permit adjustment as the discussion proceeds. 
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4. A friendly atmosphere must prevail. Each pupil should be made to 
feel that he has something of importance to contribute and that his ideas 
are sought and valued. The teacher should help pupils understand that it 
is possible to disagree without being unpleasant or destructive. Pupils 
should recognize that ideas may be attacked, but not people. 

3. The teacher must maintain control of the situation. It is the teacher's 
responsibility to see that discussion “keeps on the track” and that it stops 
at the appropriate time. A group often needs to move from discussion to 
decision and sometimes to action. The degree of control that will need to 
be exercised by the teacher will depend on such factors as maturity of the 
group, previous practice in self-direction, interest, and spirit of coopera¬ 
tion of pupils. 

6. Discussion should get somewhere. Talk carried to ridiculous lengths 
may turn monotonous and frustrating. A discussion should end in the 
solution of a problem, a plan of action, the formulation of policy, the 
examination of an issue, or the acquiring of more knowledge about a 
topic. / 

lYDiscussion is more appropriate for learning some things than for 
others. If the teacher’s objective is to fix some concept clearly and fully 
in the minds of pupils, it would probably be best to do some explaining 
and then to illustrate with a visual aid. If, however, the objective is to 
identify, explore, and solve a problem, to formulate policy, to consider 
social issues, to decide on a plan of action, to develop skills for human 
relationships, to encourage creative expression, to assimilate ideas, to help 
pupils think for themselves, or to develop social attitudes, discussion is an 
especially effective method. 

8. Discussion at its best is democracy in action. It implies a faith in 
the ability of people to work cooperatively in the solution of problems. 
There is an underlying assumption that the combined intelligence of all 
members of the group is significantly greater than the sum of their sepa¬ 
rate insights. Thus, discussions which promote cooperative thinking tend 
to produce better decisions than those rendered by individuals working 
alone. The continual dependence of pupils on some outside authority such 
as the teacher or the book, tends to make them seek such authority when 
decisions have to be made and when problems need to be solved. This is 
the ideal situation for the demagogue or the dictator. It is through coopera¬ 
tive thinking that a more effective application can be made of practical 
intelligence to the real problems of living. 
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9. Discussion involves a search for truth. Harmful bias and uninformed 
or misinformed opinion should be clearly identified. Discussions should 
never be used to promote the spreading of prejudice or nonsense. Pupils 
should therefore be encouraged to substantiate their own personal opin¬ 
ions about a topic or issue with accurate information and logical thinking. 
Although concerted effort should be made to arrive at common agreement 
or consensus, honest differences of opinion should be valued and encour¬ 
aged, for sometimes the lone dissenter or the minority is right. Each pupil 
should be given an opportunity to urge his point and to convince the group 
of the wisdom of his own position, of truth as he sees it. 

Supervising the Study of Pupils 

With the influx into the secondary school of great numbers of pupils of 
wide differences in intellectual capacities, a method commonly referred 
to as “supervised study” or "directed study” has come to be of great signifi¬ 
cance in guidance and teaching. Recent surveys of home conditions in 
both rural and urban areas point to the school itself, with its library facili¬ 
ties and equipment, as being the most nearly ideal and most logical place 
for schoohvork. These factors, and the tendency of teachers to move away 
from a single textbook, have in many instances decreased the amount of 
required home study. The implication for the classroom teacher is to make 
each class period a time for serious work. The beginning teacher must 
therefore be familiar with methods used to guide pupils in the development 
of good study habits. 

In supervised or directed study, pupils work as individuals or in small 
groups on assigned or chosen tasks while the teacher is actively engaged 
in observing methods of work, checking results, and giving needed assistance 
without disturbing the other members of the class. Teaching conditions 
must be good enough to give the teacher an opportunity (1) to observe 
the technique of study used by each pupil, (2) to check the results of 
pupils, and (3) to indicate types of errors and more effective methods o 

attack. 

TYPICAL ACTIVITIES OF TEACHERS IN SUPERVISED STUDY PERIODS 

An effective directed study period involves definite planning by the 
teacher. Although it is obviously impossible here to consider all the teacher 
activities that might be included in a program designed to promote better 
study habits, the following list may be suggestive: 
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1. Observing pupils at work in order to diagnose poor or faulty habits 
of study 

2. Showing pupils how to use dictionaries, tables of contents, glossaries, 
indexes, references, and so on 

3. Pointing out ineffective methods of study 

4. Supervising the preparation of written work; e.g., making outlines, 
constructing tables and graphs, completing exercises in manuals 

5. Assisting pupils to summarize material studied 

6. Explaining mimeographed guidance outlines for study containing 
definite goals and pertinent questions 

7. Helping pupils select topic sentences, “guidepost" sentences, key 
phrases, and key words from printed matter 

8. Explaining the assignment in detail to a pupil or group 

9. Supervising the preparation of all or part of the next day's lesson 

10. Conferring with pupils and suggesting definite ways to improve 
habits of work 

11. Helping pupils set goals to attain during the period 

We should note in passing that the teacher who makes good use of the 
unit plan modifies the recitation period so as to include a study period. 
The work assigned should usually be of the same general type as that as¬ 
signed for individual and unsupervised homework, and it may well con¬ 
sist of a portion of the advanced assignment. 


The Art of Asking a Good Question 

The efficient teacher knows how to ask questions that stimulate or even 
goad pupils to do reflective thinking. A good question should be concise. 
The common fault of questions asked by teachers is that they include paren¬ 
thetical phrases which confuse the student. 

It is helpful to consider the ty[)es of good questions. Francis D. Curtis 
has provided an excellent list - for science teachers. Here is a slight modi¬ 
fication of his list that is likely to be helpful to you and to teachers of all 
subjects: 


1. Comparison or Contras,. This type of question involves the enumeration of 
likenesses or differences which may be arrived at through reflective thinking, 
hxample: What is the difference between weather and climate? 


2 Francis D. Curtis, 
Education, 82:60-67, 


Types of Thought Questions in Textbooks of Science " 
September-October, 1943 . 


Science 
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2. Decision For or Against. All questions involving a choice or an indication 
of preference. Questions are classified in this group if the answer requires a 
weighing or preference of factors or conditions involved. If the answer is ar¬ 
rived at without such weighing of factors or use of judgment, the question is 
classified as one of recall. 

Example: Do you think it is correct to call the Wright brothers the inventors 
of the airplane? 

3. Application in New Situations. The employment of principles or other 
knowledge in a particular situation or problem with which the student has not 
heretofore been confronted. 

Example: Suggest ways of correcting a bad case of reverberation in a hall 
or church. 

4. Classification. This type of question involves comparison of two or more 
things in order to («) place them in a predetermined group based on similarity, 
differences, or other relationships, or ( b ) define a group. 

Example: What kind of change occurred in each of the following: ice melted, 
sugar dissolved in water, milk soured, warm pop foamed out of bottle, zinc 
dissolved in acid? 

5. Relationships Including Cause and Effect. This type of question requires 
the student to perceive the interdependence or connection, either objectively or 
in the mind, between phenomena, conditions, or other data. 

Example: What is the relation between friction and the efficiency of a 
machine? 



teacher not only knows how to ask questions that stimulate retlec i 
ing but also gives his pupils time to think."■ * 
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6. Example or Illustration. A type of question wherein the learner is asked 
to give an example of a type or principle not found in context. This type is 
usually the converse of classification. Diagrams called for (if they are not a 
reproduction of an illustration in the text) are classed in this type. 

Example: Describe a case that you have actually witnessed where inertia 
was a disadvantage. 

7. Statement of Aim. Questions involving the author's aim or purpose in the 
selection or arrangement of materials. 

Example: Why is the author interested in the history of elements? 

8. Criticism. In this type of question the pupil must judge as to the adequacy, 
correctness, or relevancy of a situation, statement, or diagram. He might also 
be requested to judge his own work or the work of another person. 

Example: What are >our main sources of error? 

9. Inference. This type of question requires the student to draw inferences, 
or deduction from data, using as starting points previously learned facts, laws, 
principles, or other data. 

Example: From the data presented, what do you think will happen to Niagara 
Falls in the next 500 years? 

10. Discussion. This type of question involves consideration of controversial 
questions, and argument for the sake of arriving at truth or clearing up 
difficulties. 

Example: Discuss the most important proposal before the United Nations 
during the past year. 

11. Outline. This type of question requires that the pupil give a preliminary 
sketch or plan of some procedure that might be enacted, or material that might 
be written. 

Example: Outline the activities of the conservation program in your state. 

12. Definition and Explanation. This type includes any question wherein 
the pupil is asked to give the exact meaning of some word, phrase, or statement, 
or to make the definition clear. 


Example: How does a siphon work? 

1 3. Recall. Any "recall" question will require an answer that depends chiefly 
on the use of memory. In this type of question the answer must have been given 
in the textbook, and the pupil is required only to recollect what is in the assigned 
reading. Questions often classified as simple, selective, and evaluative recall 
come under this classification. If additional mental processes are involved, such 
as drawing conclusions or making observations, they shall hold precedence 
over recall in determination of type. 

Example: What do you consider the three most important inventions of the 

nineteenth century, from the standpoint of the expansion and growth of trans¬ 
portation? 


, 1 4 - Summary. This type of question requires the student to make a resume 

of principles or facts; i.e., a concise rewording of major or important ideas 
involved in any area of experience. 


Example: What were the big ideas in Chapter 67? 
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15. Observation. This type of question requires the student to arrive at an 
answer as a result of direct observation at the time the question was asked. 

Example: Examine the carrot. Where are the buds located? 

16. Formulation of New Questions. This type of question includes those 
wherein the pupil is asked what question or problem comes to his mind, or 
is asked to formulate a new question. 

Example: What questions occurred to you while doing this experiment? 


The Proper Use of a Textbook 


For over a generation, some prominent educators have, by implication at 
least, stigmatized the use of a basal textbook. In this period, a great deal 
of nonsense has been written and spoken about its place in instruction. 

In discussing the issue, textbook or no textbook, we need to consider 
three related questions: 

1. What area of the curriculum do we have in mind? It is one thing if 
we are considering the social studies where sequence and continuity as yet 
play no great part; it is a very different matter if we are thinking about 
an introductory course in a foreign language or a senior high-school course 
in physics or geometry, where logical and psychological order are of great 
importance. We are not implying that even a first-year course in German 
or Spanish cannot be greatly enriched by supplementary aids, or that a 
course in the social studies consisting largely of American history should 


be taught without a textbook, but we are insisting that the subject or area 
to be taught has a bearing on the place of the textbook. 

2. What type of pupil do we have in mind? If we are thinking about the 
dull and the slow-Icarning, we shall soon enough discover that he is likely 
to be confused by different discussions of the same principle and even by 


two or more summaries or outlines of the same points. 

3. What type of teacher is to guide the pupils without a basal textbook? 
And some subsidiary questions are: Has he had fundamental training in 
this area or is he a made-over football coach? How heavy is his load? Does 


he really have time to plan and to collect enriching materials? In the case 
of the untrained and the overloaded teacher, it is a very poor textbook that 
is not better than no textbook. It is significant to note that in more cases 
than not. teachers who hold to the no-textbook theory show an utter lack 
of fundamental training. The competent teacher, who has a well-considered 
plan for the teaching of a unit which he believes better than any now in 
existence and which he wishes to subject to careful systematic trial, should 




One reason why many teachers fail to use the textbook in the right way is that 
they have no supplementary materials. However, much can be obtained by 
clipping, filing, and evaluating materials from current magazines, which often 
include more recent and more meaningful information than textbooks.'-' 1 ' 


be not only given permission to proceed without a textbook but given 
every aid and encouragement. 

The real issue is not textbook or no textbook, but the desirable method 
of using one or more textbooks. The stigma of the use of a textbook is 
probably a by-product of our desire to put subject matter in its proper 
place. What we really should condemn is the way in which textbooks are 
misused and our failure to educate prospective teachers in their proper use. 

The following practical steps making for more effective use of a textbook 
can be suggested: 

1. Organize a .simple guide .sheet for each unit or chapter. This should 
serve to guide the student in the definition of the problems of the course 
suggest activities and methods of attack, refer to helpful supplementary 
reading materials, and provide him with specific goals of the unit 

2 Make available enough copies „/ three or tour supplement test- 
books. Perhaps no suggestion has contributed more toward improving in- 
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struction than the concept of the classroom library. When this technique is 
employed, the guide sheets must be worked out carefully and in some detail. 

3. Appraise the textbook now being used in terms of the objectives of 
your course. Where are the gaps? Which parts are not up to date? Which 
parts should be omitted? What developments, reviews, and summaries will 
really prove useful? 

4. If possible, use textbooks that are fairly recent and up to date. Too 
often teachers proceed to utilize mimeographed materials that are crude 
and incomplete and reflect poor scholarship; in short, materials that present 
clear evidence that those responsible for them did not know of the existence 
of much better materials. 

5. Exercise care in the selection of the textbook. This step will be devel¬ 
oped in some detail in the following section. 

PLAN FOR THE SELECTION OF TEXTBOOK 

It is very common for a beginning teacher to be appointed a member of a 
committee to which is delegated the task of selecting a new textbook for 
some course. The following procedure is suggested as a means of eliminat¬ 
ing the books not worthy of a detailed study; hence, it may be used as a set 
of practical guides for securing a brief list of books and as an aid in making 
a final selection. The idea of a score card is probably not valid for the same 
reasons that have been pointed out in discussing the use of a score card in 
rating teaching personality; in any case, if one is employed, it should be 
made in terms of the local situation and designed for the special course. 

It is far better to develop a simple and brief check list by taking the 
following steps: 

1. Secure a statement from a few experienced teachers of their criticisms 
of the textbook to be replaced. 

2. Prepare a brief statement of recent trends with respect to the aims and 

the scope of materials of the course. 

3. Request the publishers to furnish samples of available textbooks, an 

examine each of these in terms of the goals of your course and the problems 
that you believe to be most crucial and interesting to students, the scholar¬ 
ship reflected by authorship, and the local community needs. 

4. After the best five books have been chosen, ask each teacher who wi 
use them to make a critical comparison of them by utilizing a simple check 
list that will reflect the high and low spots on such items as: 

a. Quality of cover, binding, and mechanical make-up 

b. Quality of paper 
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c. Quality of printing (type, illustrations, etc.) 

d. Kind and value of teaching aids (review exercises, drill exercises, text 
material, bibliographies, etc.) 

e. Appeal to pupils (based on an examination of three or four pages 
on the same subject in each book. Note the vocabulary, illustrative mate¬ 
rial, style, study helps, etc.) 

/. Accuracy of scholarship (based on an examination of the treatment 
of a few difficult topics in each of the books) 

g. Extent of the use of results of available educational research 

h. Skill and resourcefulness of the author in selecting and organizing 
materials in terms of the aims and objectives of the course 

5. Recommend the first and second choices to the superintendent of 
schools on the basis of the data submitted 

How to Teach with a Hopeless Textbook. If you are realistic you will 
realize that you may have to teach with an obsolete textbook. Moreover, in 
a small school there may be a very poor library and little reading material 
in your classroom. Is there anything you can do? Yes, indeed! If the text¬ 
book is too bad it may drive you to a really fine procedure. We suggest 
that you keep a file with a folder for each chapter or unit. In each folder 
you can place a wealth of free materials and materials clipped from maga¬ 
zines, newspapers, government bulletins. Even in a small school in a re¬ 
mote community, parents throw away a lot of fine curriculum materials. 
Perhaps on your way to school you see a stack of magazines awaiting the 
collector. Some of these probably contain more vital material on the topic 
you are teaching than can be found in your textbook. Pupils and parents 
can be interested in the project, and a stream of helpful material will flow 
into your classroom. 

But this material must be systematized. Five hundred magazines in your 
classroom will be of little use unless you clip and file properly. How will 
you get the time needed for this job? The answer is: use the class hour as 
a work period in which pupils working in groups evaluate, clip, and file 
materials for a chapter (or a unit) in which they are interested. The task 
can be managed so as to have very great instructional value, perhaps the 
best that you can design. For example, one gifted teacher takes two weeks 
near the end of each year during which his class operates an assembly line 
as follows: (1) each group of pupils will inspect a folder for one unit- (*>) 
they evaluate the materials; (3) they throw some away; (4) they rearrange 
others; (5) they add some that were overlooked. In brief they put the 
folder m proper shape for the next class. It is obvious that the procedure 
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is a grand review of the year's work, and it is perhaps unnecessary to say 
that many of the pupils (and some of their parents) do a lot of outside 
work and beg for more time to devote to the project. 

A Sound Psychology of Drill 

The educational psychologist concerned about making school tasks in¬ 
teresting does not rule out drill, or practice. Let's admit that much of the 
drill material in textbooks is boring and meaningless. Nevertheless, among 
the most interesting tasks for pupils designed by a school are those in 
which they are engaged in drill that they understand and believe worth 
doing. That observation, we think, holds for any subject from art to Latin. 
If this is true then we had better examine modern educational psychology 
to see what it says about drill. 

There is some confusion in pedagogical literature as to the place of drill 

in the modern school. There arc still persons who campaign for the activity 

program with more emotion than understanding. With very few exceptions, 

there should be no drill on things that are not clearly understood. However, 

there are some fundamental skills that need to be driven to a high level 

• 

of proficiency in order that time may not be wasted in learning them in 
the first place. 

Perhaps we can dispel some of the confusion by considering the fol¬ 
lowing: 

1. Drill is a very important phase of all learning. If an attitude is to be 
fixed, a concept to be clearly and fully developed, or an item of informa¬ 
tion learned to the point of automatic response, or if some specific skill 
is to be acquired to an efficient degree, drill—and much of it will be 
needed. If a boy lies and cheats, he docs so because he has learned it. That 
is to say. he has experienced drill exercises on these matters. The fact that 
he has learned to be dishonest suggests that he could have learned to be 
honest if only honesty had been practiced. The fixing of attitudes, contrary 
to general opinion, involves extensive drill. We may note in passing that in 
advertising and in propaganda, drill is the basic technique for fixing atti 

tudes. 

2. Repetition is not of itself annoying. Unfortunately .many teachers 

of the opinion that repetition is in itself annoying. The evidence, we e 
lieve, marks this as a mistaken notion. If you wish to please a chil wit 
bedtime story you may tell him one that will enable him to experience again 
the events of his own day. The favorite stories of children. The 




A considerable amount of practice is involved in bringing a performance 
as this to a level satisfactory for broadcasting.' r * 


such 


Bears,” and “The Little Red Hen," and so on, all involve much repetition. 
Every masterpiece of music is built on the principle of repetition. A sports 
fan who has watched a champion football or baseball game hurries to buy 
a paper in order that he may experience again the exciting events of the 
contest. If these illustrations are not sufficient, then consider the individual 
who has recently had an operation. Repetition with all the gruesome details 
is not annoying to him. This last illustration is needed in order to avoid 
the conclusion that repetition is satisfying only when the experience has 
been accompanied by pleasure. Probably the unmotivated reviews so com¬ 


mon a decade ago were distasteful and wearying to pupils, but in the ideal 

drill situation there is never exact repetition of a specific response. The 

violinist may play one exercise fifty times a day for a week. Yet durina 

no two times that he plays it is his mind-set exactly the same. He improves 

one thing and then another in his effort to obtain perfection and automatic- 

lty. As long as it takes a fair degree of effort for him to play the exercise 

and as long as he can make some improvement, repetitions are interesting 
to him. * 
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3. We need more effective drill. Sufficient evidence has accumulated to 
establish quite clearly that, in general, pupils leaving our schools have 
acquired very incomplete mastery of the fundamentals in writing, speaking, 
reading, and computing. The business world and the colleges have long 
complained of the results; their contention seems now to be fairly substan¬ 
tiated by the more accurate measures of ability of pupils afforded by results 
of standardized tests. 

We do not mean to imply that conditions have been getting worse or 
that pupils are not attaining the skill that they did in the “good old days.” 
We feel sure that improvement has been made, but we are nevertheless 
convinced that our schools generally can do a very much better job of 
teaching the skills than they have been doing, especially as regards preci¬ 
sion in scholarship. 

PRACTICAL GUIDES FOR DRILL 

It is a very real problem of the modem teacher to make certain that 
the drill materials function better. The new psychology of drill furnishes 
helpful guides that have become widely accepted in theory, but thus far 
have not been extensively applied in the practical classroom matter of 
constructing functional drill materials. 

1. Drill must follow understanding. On this point the new psychology 
of drill speaks quite clearly. Pupils are likely to learn more easily and to 
remember longer if we drill that which they understand. In general, the 
steps of a process should be thoroughly learned before the formal drill is 
started. The fundamental principle in teaching is that experience must 
precede any effort to make a process automatic. The excessive formalism 
which characterized courses of an earlier day violated this basic guide. 

2. For drill to he effective, the pupil should have a desire to learn the 
thing practiced. A normal person will practice the things that he believes 
to have value. The following devices can be used to convince pupils that 
the habits of accuracy in speech, writing, etc., are important: (a) the 
teacher should set a model of precision; (b) it should be recognized that 
precision pays in the business world; (c) pupils should be familiar with 
definite standards based on present conditions. Meanwhile, (d) make the 
standard low at first and gradually raise it; (e) permit no errors other 
than an occasional slip of the pencil. Other things being equal, when a 
pupil is convinced of the instructional values of certain habits he wi e 
more than willing to practice. 

A few additional guides for motivating drill are: (a) use numerous 
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vices for variation of procedure; ( b ) teach the most interesting aspects of a 
particular skill early; ( c) keep in mind that a skill practiced in a natural 
setting—that is to say, if it has purpose—will be enjoyed more; (</) pro¬ 
vide activities whenever you can. rather than passive seeing and hearing; 
(e) remember that the interest and enthusiasm of the teacher are likely, in 
part at least, to be transferred to the pupils. 

3. Most drill, to he effective, must he individual. Practice exercises must 
be so organized and arranged that each pupil can work by himself, find his 
own level of skill, and spend his time drilling on his weak spots. Pupils 
must be allowed to travel at their own rates so that the brisht ones can 
work ahead without waiting until their classmates catch up. and the slow 
ones can take the time they need without being forced to go ahead until 
they are ready. It should be recognized, of course, that not all drill can be 
individualized. There are certain activities in which the skills needed for a 
successful group performance can be acquired only through practice with 
others. We refer to skills such as those involved in group singing, playing 
in a band or orchestra, and military drill. 

4. A drill exercise must he specific. If you wish to teach a pupil “how” 
to locate the decimal point, build a drill lesson that will give practice on this 
one thing and let him know in advance what is being practiced. Each part 
of the drill exercise should apply to a unit skill. Indiscriminate drill is 
wasteful of time and energy. Drill on specific skills in which pupils are weak 
will yield better returns than “just drill.” 

5. In general there should he much practice on a few skills rather than 
a little practice on each of many skills. In most subjects we try to teach 
too many things. In arithmetic, for example, we give practice on fractions 
with all kinds of queer and difficult denominators, whereas we undoubtedly 
would be wiser to put more practice on the few fractions with which the 
world does its computation. 


6. A drill exercise may well he serviced by a scoring technique so that 
the pup,l may watch his daily growth. It is little fun to play golf without a 
score card or to watch a baseball game when you do not know the score 
Why should we neglect so sound a principle of learning in our classrooms- 
The use of a scoring device does not mean that pupils should always be 
competing with their fellows. Undoubtedly the schools have greatly over- 
done competition in ,he past, and the emphasis may properly be placed 
upon cooperation. A pupil can be guided, however, so that he will be Z 
as much interested in comparing his record for the day with his own 
achievement on preceding trials as he would be in cxceed ng the s ore of 
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a classmate. A pupil should know his degree of success in reaching a goal 
immediately after practice. 

7. The practice should be staged so that the pupil will realize the pleasur¬ 
able outcome of achievement. Knowledge of achievement is one of the 
greatest challenges and satisfactions for either child or adult. When the 
pupil becomes a student of his own growth, the problem of motivating drill 
is solved. It is advisable, therefore, to have with the drill a record system 
which will show the pupil his progress from day to day and from unit to 
unit. The standards should be difficult enough to present a challenge to 
the learner. 

In any case a pupil should have a definite goal to aim at—he should 
know what mastery is expected. The goals or standards for drill exercises 
must be reasonable, based on what children have actually done, and should 
be established for three, four, or perhaps five levels of ability. 

Psychologists and superior teachers assert that drill materials should be 
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self-scoring. Answers must be provided for the pupil at the time he is 
taking the practice. The argument for providing the answers in case of drills 
for skill seems sound. The pupil needs to know the correct response here 
and now; next day or next week, when the teacher has had time to mark 
the papers, the learning situation will have grown ''cold.” For the pupil to 
correct a wrong response by means of the desired response before him is 
an exercise of the right mental connection in a setting possibly more vivid 
than his original response. Interchanging papers, as is so often done, may 
be allowed, but the mind of a pupil who has really caught the zest of learn¬ 
ing is on his own paper while he marks the paper of another. There is 
annoyance and he misses the chance, while his interest is keenest, to see 
what he should have written. 

The objection to the common practice of the teacher’s reading the answers 
is that some pupils hear incorrectly. There are, then, practical reasons why 
pupils should be provided with answers on drills for skill. 

The question of cheating arises. The tradition is that the teacher scores 
all the papers and gives all the marks. Here is an opportunity to teach a 
real lesson in honesty that will "run on its own power” and keep going 
when the artificial control of the teacher is removed. If a pupil will cheat 
himself in marking his own paper, you may be reasonably sure that he 
is already cheating in other respects, as for example in homework. Perhaps 
you are merely catching him more frequently. 

The fact is that pupils do not cheat themselves. A fine old man, the soul 

of honor, in the early days of his golf practice when his ball had rolled 

into a particularly unfavorable position, was observed to kick it slyly into 

a more favorable position. It was later noted that he had neglected to count 

the “foot stroke” in his total score. Could it be said that this grand old man 

was a liar and a cheat? Surely not, for as soon as he became interested in 

the growth of his own game—in his daily improvement—he could be 

trusted to keep an accurate score. In like manner pupils at their tasks may 

be relied on to use answers honestly as soon as they have become students 
of their own growth. 

8. Only right practice makes for perfection. In terras of habit formation 

there ,s perhaps. little differenee between a wrong response and a correei 

one. This means that dr.ll is a process by which errors can be fixed as well 

as correct responses. Therefore, effective drill must give repetition for cor- 
rect responses. 


There are a number of important techniques involved in securing correct 
responses in drill exercises: & rccr 
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a. Be sure pupils understand the exact form which they are to repeat. 

b. Supervise all drill closely until the right habit is established, since this 
step ensures correcting errors before habits become fixed. 

c. Make sure that pupils have not forgotten the process since the last 
drill. 

d. Establish one skill before introducing another. 

e. Proceed slowly in the early stages of habit formation. 

/. Make accuracy the main issue at first. 

g. Do not attempt to change habits already formed unless you are abso¬ 
lutely sure they are bad. 

h. Form habits in the way they are to be used. 

/. Follow diagnosis with sufficient drill on the specific difficulty to over¬ 
come it. 

j. Do not prolong drill on a specific difficulty to the point where pupils 
lose sight of the whole process of which this difficulty is a part. 

9. Drill material should make possible the diagnosis of individual dis¬ 
abilities. Exercises can readily be constructed and grouped so that individual 
troubles can be located in little time. Errors should be corrected before 
habits become fixed. The popular terms “diagnostic” and “remedial" are 
recklessly used in advertisements and even in textbooks. Much of the drill 
material appearing under these labels is in fact no better than the unmoti¬ 
vated reviews so common in earlier publications. 

10. Practice should he distributed in diminishing amounts and at increas¬ 
ing intervals. Too often we teach a skill once and for all, and leave it with 
the hope that pupils will have mastery. But there must be systematic recall 
in a motivated setting or mastery will always be low. This is a very important 
principle. It involves laying out the whole program of drill for a course, 
making certain that there is the proper practice at desirable intervals. 

The important specifications of drill materials intended for review are. 
(a) from time to time drill should be given on the entire process; (b) drill 
should be given frequently and in small units; ( c) examples in each unit 
of drill should be in the order of difficulty and the range should be wide 
enough to challenge the abilities of all pupils. 

Using Community Resources 

As you recall your earlier school days, do you agree with the following 
criticism of schools expressed by John Dewey? 3 

a John Dewey, Tlu- School amt Society. Chicago: University of Chicago Press. 
1915. p. 67. 




Often school could be more interesting and more exciting if the teachers used 

the resources of the community—especially if the persons who are able and 

willing come and help teach a unit. Don’t you think these students find it 

interesting to discuss Oriental culture with this Japanese student of American 
birth? ,M > 


From the standpoint of the child, the great waste in the school comes from 
his inability to utilize the experience he gets outside the school in any complete 
and free way within the school itself: while, on the other hand, he is unable 
to apply in daily life what he is learning at school. That is the isolation of the 
school-.ts isolation from life. When the child gets into the schoolroom he has 
to put out of his mind a large part of the ideas, interests, and activities that 
predominate in h.s home and neighborhood. So the school, being unable to 
ut.hze this everyday experience, sets painfully to work, on another tack and 
by a variety of means, to arouse in the child an interest in school studies. 

To use materials and persons from the community would seem to be 
the best way not only to motivate some of the units, but also to enliven 
them with realistic problems. Thus there would come to be a two-way flow 

Probably every eommunity contains a few outstanding people who know 
™re about some phase of life than anyone else around'. Doctors law."“ 
businessmen, former pioneers, travelers, and many others may be classified 
as groups which have accumulated "special information" durinc the'eourse 
Of their lives. This group represents a par, of the resources ofVveryTorn! 
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munity from which teachers may draw in order to enrich classroom teaching. 
Usually such persons are willing to share their views and experiences with 
pupils on topics that are appropriate to the lesson or unit being taught. 

In the smaller cities it is a good idea to keep a record of the persons 
in the community who will not only be able but willing to help in the 
instruction of some curriculum unit. Such a record should be kept in a 
central place, built up. and kept up to date by the teachers. 

Many schools have built up a fine collection of museum materials through 
the cooperation of parents, pupils, and teachers. These materials often 
consist of old newspapers and magazines of historical interest, objects asso¬ 
ciated with pioneer life, and various forms of collections; e.g., minerals, 
samples of farm crops, flowers, and stuffed animals and birds. Care should 
be exercised to make certain that the materials will be useful in the future. 
There should be one or more central places where materials gathered in 
the community may be kept up to date in systematic fashion. From time 
to time, all teachers should be informed by the principal or a special 
committee in faculty meeting, or through mimeographed bulletins, as to 
what resources have proved valuable in instruction. In some courses, it 



Ou.Joor science under the guidance of a great teacher can be as rich an 
experience as schools offer.' l, » 
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may be entirely appropriate and good experience for both pupils and 
teachers to spend parts of class periods in classifying and cataloguing the 
community’s educational resources. 

The field trip, which is discussed in greater detail in the chapter dealing 
with audio-visual aids, offers fine possibilities for enriching the curriculum 
by bringing pupils into direct contact with significant aspects of the com¬ 
munity. 

It must be admitted that there are units in the curriculum for which the 
use of community materials is not only difficult to arrange but is even 
artificial. If not well managed, such efforts may become a nuisance to 
everyone concerned. Nevertheless, the suggestion that teachers use what is 
going on in the community as their laboratory material is sensible. 

The Crucial Factor: The Curriculum 

The fact is that we have not yet come to grips with the factor that makes 
the school day boring to about 40 per cent of the high-school population. 
We refer to a curriculum that doesn’t fit. In your high-school days you 
probably liked school and you may not have noted the large number of 
students in your classes who never “knew the score.” Such pupils will never 
be satisfied with a purely academic program. 

The only way to solve this problem is to provide a more realistic curricu¬ 
lum for the large number of persons who will continue to be absorbed 
fairly early in life by industry, trade, farm, and business. We must give 
our boys and girls greater security in practical affairs. 

Since there are in our high schools these large groups of pupils whose 
needs cannot possibly be met by traditional courses, the sensible thing to 
do is to provide good courses with very different goals and experiences for 
groups with different needs. If the school does not classify students accord¬ 
ing to needs, then you can divide your class into two groups and teach 
units on two levels simultaneously. It should not be too difficult to teach 
two classes in the same class hour—every teacher in a one-room country 
school has to teach a good many groups at different levels. Obviously you 
would need to use the workshop techniques described elsewhere. Further¬ 
more, as has been suggested earlier, we must somehow do this in a manner 
that does not stigmatize any group. 

There is here no implication that the traditional courses will be less 
important in the future than they have been in the past. Since the turn of 
the century the high school has been facing a double responsibility I, must 




Every student ought to have basic training in some form of creative activity.' 1 " 


train for leadership in communication, science, mathematics, and the other 
learned fields, and it must provide a broad education in terms of effective 
citizenship in the home, the community, the state, and the world. It is not 
a question as to whether special attention shall be given to either the college 
preparatory group or the noncollege group; both jobs must be done. 

Another practical suggestion for enriching the curriculum of a small 
high school is to arrange for correspondence courses that are now provided 
by some eighty colleges and universities. A vast number of men and women 
took such courses in remote places all over the world during the war years. 
It would seem that pupils in the small high school would have a much 
better chance to succeed in correspondence courses than men in the Arme 
Forces for the reason that the local teachers might service such work in the 
fields that they happen to be teaching. Since the teacher of a small higi 
school has only a few regular students, the implementation of a corre¬ 
spondence course for one or two extra pupils would obviously not be an 
impossible task. In fact, one city in Michigan (Benton Harbor) has pro¬ 
vided correspondence courses for high-school pupils for a long time, n a 
school there are in some semesters only two or three pupils who wis 
take some special course, as. for example, trigonometry, and yet these may 
be the very ones who should take such a course. To provide a teacher o 

so small a group is very expensive. 
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Many persons do not realize that more than two-thirds of all high schools 
are small, with certainly fewer than 200 students and probably fewer than 
eight teachers. Such small high schools enroll in all more than a million 
pupils. We feel, therefore, that our recommendation is of a good deal of 
importance. It is gratifying to note that to an increasing extent school 
boards are arranging to provide correspondence courses when they feel that 
instruction by a teacher is too expensive. 

THE TEACHERS' PART IN CURRICULUM REVISION 

At present there is widespread interest in the revision of the high-school 
curriculum. Among the conditions that make this a crucial problem are 
(1) the ever-widening gap between the traditional academic curriculum 
and the needs of pupils who will have to adjust to a world that is becoming 
small so very fast, (2) the promotion to the high-school grades of a vast 
number of pupils who are low in ability, skills, and cultural background, 
and (3) the inappropriatencss of the professional education of teachers for 
the new scale of values in education that fixes as primary goals such matters 
as the integration of personality, attitudes, behavior, and the education of 
the emotions. 

At the outset, it will be gratifying to note that a clear understanding and 
sensible application of some of the broader concepts stressed in earlier 
chapters give you a good start on curriculum revision. For example, if you 
know a good deal about your pupils, their needs, abilities, interests, satis¬ 
factions, and dissatisfactions; if you know something about your community, 
its resources and mores; and if you have clearly in mind the general goals 
of education, you are already a long way down the road. In fact, curriculum 
revision will not be a brief journey but a continuous one that you travel 
as a matter of course. Recognize that the product of your first efforts, 
while undoubtedly good for the producer, may not be worth much for the 
consumer, the pupil. You cannot begin some fine morning by just sitting 
down and revising the curriculum. You have to grow to the task. 

It may happen that even in the early months of your first year of teach¬ 
ing, you will find yourself a member of a curriculum committee, stru-Him- 
with the problem of how to get started. It is easy to get lost in a thicke" 
of words when one begins reading the numerous books and articles dealing 
with curriculum revision, and in the early stages you will need to limit 
yourself to a few simple, practical steps. 

1. Slate in simple terms ,he kind o\ school that you will aid in building 
In the small school you may have to do this thinking by yourself, though 




There is no trouble about providing for individual differences in a garden 
project. The range in difficulty is from the simple manual tasks to problems 
requiring careful thinking in the application of scientific knowledge .' 1:1 


for obvious reasons it would be much better if you could formulate such 
a statement as the outcome of cooperative thinking by the whole faculty. 
To be concrete, let us assume that you arrive at a list of statements some¬ 
thing like this one: 

a. Our school community should be as close to real life as we can make 
it. We will seek to bridge the gap between school and daily living by an 
interplay of the resources of the community and the school. Many of the 
classes of our school should find meanings for the students in the world 
in which they now live. 

b. The general patterns of conduct in our school should be shaped by 
cooperative thinking and action of students and faculty. We should develop 
the understanding of the meaning of democracy by providing democratic 
experiences in the life of the school. 

c. Learning situations arc not incidental nor are they wholly teacher- 
assigned tasks, for learning is a cooperative adventure with the teacher as 

the experienced guide. 
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d. The school should seek to develop the ability of the pupil to recognize 
problems; to master, so far as he can, the techniques of problem solving; 
and to fix the disposition to solve the problems he meets in systematic 
fashion and to the extent possible by employing the method of science. 
We will strive to provide workrooms with a friendly and informal setting 
where these problems may be solved. 

e. The primary aim of the school is to promote the growth of each 
.individual. Subject matter is to be mastered, not as an end in itself, but as 
a means to more worthwhile living. Outcomes are to be sought in terms 
of a broad understanding essential for effective adjustment to a modern 
world which we hope will be governed by resourceful thinkers, not by 
chance nor by the whims of dictators. 

Fragmentary as this list may seem to you, it is nevertheless a start on 
constructive thinking about the curriculum. 


2. Make available a fairly good professional library. There is no good 
reason why the teachers in a small high school remote from a college or 
university library should struggle without important books. Practically 
every small town has its book club for the distribution of recent books of 
fiction. By a little cooperative action, teachers can utilize this plan in keep¬ 
ing themselves up to date on professional literature at little expense. 

3. Formulate the specific aims for the courses which you teach. Relate 
these to the general objectives of education, to the full program of the 
school, and to the needs of your pupils and the community. Try to consult 
several lists that you have reason to believe are carefully prepared. 

4. Arrange for systematic and cooperative planning.' This involves not 
only students but teachers in related areas as well. In some systems the 

authorities have encouraged teachers each week to use one or more hours 
of the school day for group planning. 


5. For each area select a few activities. Choose those that („) have a 
vital bearing on the progress of mankind, (b) provide worthwhile expe¬ 
riences for most students, and (c) can be taught by realistic materials 

6. Choose carefully the most desirable fornts of appraisal. The details of 
this step are presented in Chapter 12. Too often the emphasis in evaluation 

1°" ' he P UP " 5 , WOrk ’ “ ,he **« of a critical appraisal of the teacher’s 
method. Curriculum revision is, or at least should be, quite as much con- 
cerned with method as with the selection of materials 

7. Visit once a year a school tha, has undertaken a carefully considered 

= - 
undertaken by a committee. ,n a few school systems 
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undertaken such visits, delegating the tasks of teaching for the day to 
representatives of the student body. Needless to say. such sweeping delega¬ 
tion of responsibility will yield valuable experiences for pupils only when 
a great deal of time and energy has been given to careful planning. 

8. Cheek your work with good practice. You may be able to consult one 
or two experts. In any case you can check your thinking by noting the trends 

in recent textbooks or in a few courses of studv that have been carefully 

* 0 

constructed. A great main sins are committed in the name of curriculum 
revision, of which one is endless duplication. When you organize a new 
unit or revise an old one. remember that a good many persons have prob¬ 
ably worked on that same job and that you may be able to profit by their 
experience. Don't waste time rediscovering Ameiica; rather, begin where 
the other person stopped. Too often teachers without sound scholarship or 
with little ability to organize materials for children start from scratch, thus 
ignoring available materials. 

w s. 



| n the future, schools will probably give more attention to the early identities 
lion and proper culture of youth with special talents. 151 ’ 
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SOME COMMON ERRORS 

There are many ways in which teachers and administrators waste precious 
energy and valuable time in the effort to improve the curriculum. Some of 
the most common errors are the following: 

1. Centering the attention at the beginning of a unit on subject-matter 
materials rather than on general and specific goals 

2. Rationalizing by refusing to be critical of one's practices and offer¬ 
ings 

3. Maneuvering to secure a vested interest for one's special subject 

4. Accepting as authentic the work already done by other school sys¬ 
tems and committees, or that found in textbooks 

5. Failing to secure the frank criticism of pupils, parents, and intelligent 
citizens 

6. Failing to make use of the best textbooks 

7. Writing a course to fit a particular textbook 

8. Failing to recognize that curriculum revision is a continuous process 

or at any rate a long-time job, and trying to complete the job in a month 
or two 

9. Undertaking a task that is too difficult in the light of one’s teaching 

load ~ 

10. Copying uncritically the existing outlines and syllabuses, rather than 
undertaking a comprehensive investigation 

11. Assuming that curriculum revision does not go beyond adding new 
units and eliminating obsolete ones 

12. Failing to recognize that, in the modern school, there are all sorts 

of boys and girls whose educational needs may be very different from what 
one’s own were 

13. Failing to recognize that the curriculum consists of all the exoe- 
riences which are influenced by the school 


▼ GOOD EXPERIENCE 

1. With the help of your supervising teacher, see if there is a ch« 
v y is U ed Ca study Se 7b) 0n e e ro 0r T °*'** ° r ac,ivili ^ <»> super- 
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3. Try to find a good teacher who operates without a textbook. Visit his 
class often enough or interview him to get what you need to describe the 
procedure employed. 


▼ FOR DISCUSSION 

1. Evaluate this teacher’s comment: “I cannot afford to give more than a 
few minutes of the period to group discussion, for if I did I would not be able 
to cover all the material the pupils need to know." 

2. Consider your own high-school days. Estimate the percentage of pupils 
who found school uninteresting. What might have been done by teachers in 
your major subject to make the school day more interesting and challenging? 
(You may wish to have a committee summarize the opinions of your group.) 

3. We suggest an informal panel discussion on the topic: the most interesting 
course, unit, or project that I remember in high school. 

4. Is it the responsibility of each teacher to help pupils develop correct study 
habits and work skills? What inferences might be drawn from an observation 
that some pupils make high marks but waste their time in the library and study 
hall? How is the following observation symptomatic of poor classroom teaching 
and planning? It was noted that pupils were noisy in the study hall and library. 
They wasted a large portion of the period and. when requested to use the time 
as a work period, many claimed they had already finished their study. 

5. Have you ever seen a useful classroom library in your major field? If so, 
tell in a general way what it contained. What specific changes would the 
presence of a classroom library make in teaching procedures? 

6. Discuss the place of the workbook in the area in which you teach. 

7. Describe a situation that illustrates the poor use of a textbook. 

8. From your own school experience, select and describe a drill procedure 
that was wasteful, boring, and ineffective. 

9. There arc school people who believe that a teacher can be just as efficient 
in teaching a very large group, let us say 50 to 70 pupils, as a teacher who has 
from 20 to 25 pupils. The fact is that teachers do from time to time have to 
teach big classes. Here is a list of procedures employed by one teacher who, 
hour after hour, taught large classes. 

The teacher organized classroom routines so that: 

a. Pupils assisted in roll taking, distributing materials, etc. 

b. Upon arrival, pupils set immediately about prescribed work 

c. Small groups were formed for special drill, projects, etc. 

(I. Student leaders helped to direct small group activities 
The teacher organized subject matter for the course: 

e. Into units for easier administration, assignment, checking 
/. Into specific goals, guided by pretest results 
g. Into assignments differentiated upon ability levels 
It. Into assignments specified on work sheets or workbooks 
i. Into new-type tests for checking mastery of units 
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Time saved in routines and memory testing was devoted to: 

j. Much individual help and supervision of slower pupils 

k. Stimulation and direction of brighter pupils 

/. Emphasis upon diagnosis and remedies of weaknesses 

in. Serious efforts to direct concomitant learnings 

n. Training of all pupils in self-control and self-direction 

(1) Which of these procedures would appeal to you as worth trying in case 
you should get an assignment to teach a large class? 

(2) Try to visit several times a class that includes more than fifty pupils. 
Note what procedures are employed that are of special aid in teaching large 
classes. 

(3) Miss Allen, teacher of a commercial subject in which she has eighty 
pupils per class, said. “The statement that a teacher can be just as efficient 
teaching large classes as small classes is just as true as the statement that two 
can live as cheaply as one. They can. but not so long!” What did Miss Allen 
have in mind? 

(4) Do you agree with any one of the following statements? Which? Why? 

(a) A school with oversized classes cannot do effective work in guidance. 

( b ) Most of our educational reforms, such as knowing more about the 
individual child, the activity program, and emotional adjustment, 
are contingent on a reasonable teacher load. 

(c) Except for socialization purposes, the ideal school is one pupil per 
teacher. In practical situations we should approximate this ideal 
as closely as the budget of the community will permit. 

10. A teacher reports that he asks each student to write in what way, large 
or small, he can show leadership in the class sometime during the semester. 
Then he provides the situation that will enable the student to “take charge of 
something or somebody." Do you think this is a desirable and feasible procedure? 


SUGGESTED READINGS 

Benjamin, Harold: Under Tlieir Own Command. New York: The Macmillan 
Company, 1947. 

A sample of the serious thoughts of the author of The Saber-tooth Carried am 
this is a little book of high idealism on the role of education in a chaotic world 
written by one of the finest in the teaching profession. 

Bossing. Nelson L.: Teaching in Secondary Schools. Boston: Houghton Mifflin 
Company, 1952. 

T". ' hC discussion i" this volume. Teacher. 
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Edmonson. J. B.. Joseph Roemer. and Francis L. Bacon: The Administration 

of the Modern Secondary School. New York: The Macmillan Company. 1953. 

For a convincing statement on the importance of the textbook as an instructional 
tool, see page 339. 

Grambs. Jean D.. and William J. Iverson: Modern Methods in Secondary Edu¬ 
cation. New York: William Sloane Associates. 1952. 

Chapters 7 and 8 contain much helpful material having to do with group discus¬ 
sion and related techniques such as sociodrama, panel discussions, and the han¬ 
dling of controversial issues. 

Peddiwell. J. Abner: The Saber-tooth Curriculum . New York: McGraw-Hill 
Book Company. Inc.. 1939. 

It is possible that schoolteachers, time and again, take themselves too seriously. 
If you should ever slip into that sad state, you will find in the little book The 
Saber-tooth Curriculum a wholesome corrective. It is not only good fun—in fact, 
riotous in spots—hut the discerning author makes many sly and sagacious com¬ 
ments on the curriculum. J. Abner Peddiwell is. of course, the fictitious name of 
the author with the playful pen. Seven out of every hundred readers (so the 
rumor goes) can figure out who the real author is. 

Rivlin. Harry N.: Teaching Adolescents in Secondary Schools , New York: 
Appleton-Century-Crofts, Inc., 1948. 

Chapter 7 provides one of the best discussions that you can find on the proper 
use of questions. 

Spears. Harold: Principles of Teaching. New York: Prentice-Hall, Inc., 1951. 
The chapters arc short, and the author is to be commended for saying so much 
in so little space. We suggest Chapters 5 through 8 as minimum reading. 

Thut. 1. N.. and J. Raymond Gerberich: Foundations of Method for Secondary 
Schools , New York: McGraw-Hill Book Company, Inc., 1949. 

The authors do a good job in Chapters 9 through 14 of contrasting method based 
on the subject-matter unit with method based on the experience unit. 


SUGGESTED FILMS 

Practicing Democracy in the Classroom (21 min). Encyclopaedia Britannica 

Films, Inc., 1150 Wilmette Ave., Wilmette. III. 

Shows a teacher explaining his method of teaching social studies. Depicts students 
selecting discussion topics with the help of the teacher, establishing goals, working 
as committees in contacting groups and citizens of the community, and report¬ 
ing their experiences to the class. Suggests that such teaching methods improve 
pupils' understanding of the meaning of democracy. 

Problem of Pupil Adjustment: Part I—The Drop-out (20 min), McGraw-Hill 

Book Company, Inc.. 330 West 42d St.. New York 36. 

Dramatizes the problem of the drop-out by showing how unsuitable curricula and 
methods led Steve Martin to leave school as soon as the law permitted. A h e- 
adjustment program, with subject matter related to the needs and interests of boys 
and girls is suggested as a preventive. A follow-up filmstrip is also available. 
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Problem of Pupil Adjustment: Part II—The Stay-in (19 min), McGraw-Hill 
Book Company. Inc.. 330 West 42d St., New York 36. 

Explains how one high school has reduced its drop-outs. Shows classes in Eng¬ 
lish, mathematics, biology, civics, and physical education in which learning is 
related to the interests and needs of pupils. A follow-up filmstrip is also available. 

School and the Community (14 min). McGraw-Hill Book Company. 330 West 
42d St., New York 36. 

Shows a school which is isolated from its community, neither benefiting the com¬ 
munity nor being benefited by it. Indicates that teachers, parents, school officials, 
and the citizenry share responsibility for bringing them all together. Shows the 
benefits which the school and the community gain when they cooperate. 

Speech: Group Discussion (10 min). Young America Films. Inc.. 18 East 41st 
St.. New- York 17. 

Illustrates the organization and functioning of a discussion group. Deals specifi¬ 
cally with such matters as stating the topic, planning and organizing informa¬ 
tion, and leading and participating in the discussion. Shows different types of dis¬ 
cussion groups such as the symposium, forum, panel, conference, and study group 
and explains the characteristics of each type. Discusses the responsibilities of the 
discussion leader. 



9. The Slow-learning Pupil 


We know that every child is an individual and that he travels by his 
own tailor-made time schedule.— Arnold gesell 


A Typical Slow-learning Pupil 1 

According to school records Bill is a slow learner. For years he has been 
unhappy in school and his parents have been troubled and humiliated by 
the fact that he does not keep step with his more able classmates. Because 
there are a good many boys and girls like him, it is worth while to find 
out a little more about Bill. By considering his case we may see why it is 
important that we do something about the schooling of the slow-learning 
pupil, and we may see how to go about solving the problem of teaching him. 

Bill has had more than his share of bad luck. In the first place, he was 
born into a world in which most people are not dull. If all of Bill’s com¬ 
panions were like him, the world might not be so interesting, but it would 
be a more comfortable one for him. In the second place, either Bill’s father 
or his mother, though a normal parent, probably had some wrong great- 
great-grandparents; for undoubtedly heredity plays a part in Bill's dif¬ 
ficulties. He is blamed for many things that he does merely because he is 
made that way. In the third place. Bill is forced to go to a school in which 
the curriculum has largely been handed down from the traditional school 
whose chief aim was preparation for the professions. It puts great emphasis 
on the ability to read a page with understanding, and to deal with abstract 
symbolism which has little meaning in the life situations that Bill meets. 

Our academic high-school curriculum tends to be bookish, superficial, 
and lacking a practical basis which in the earlier days was supplied to the 
pupil in the more fundamental vocational activities carried on in the home 

i To the director of student teaching: It is necessary in this chapter to use the 
objectionable terms “dull-normal" and "slow-learning” for the reason that they are in 
professional literature. Obviously, these terms should never be used by a truly pro¬ 
fessional worker in the presence of pupils or in dealing with parents. In the opening 
pages of this chapter we define the slow-learning pupil by a description of a typical 

case. 
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or on the farm. The public still seems to assume that the academic curricu¬ 
lum of a high school is the real road to an education. In school Bill forever 
finds himself in situations where his weaknesses are often in the spotlight 
and his strong points are usually concealed. 

For Bill does have his strong points. He is not dull in doing many tasks 
outside of school. He knows how to deal with people; he is intelligent when 
something goes wrong with the automobile; he is faithful to and responsible 
for tasks that are assigned him at home. If he is asked to do three things 
while his parents are shopping in town, he will not only do these tasks 
faithfully but he will think of some others and do those to the satisfaction 
of the rest of the family. He is very different in this way from his older 
brother, Joe, who has never had any trouble in school. When the parents 
ask Joe to do a task while they are out, he may fully intend to do it before 
they come home, but actually they will find him buried deep in a book and 
the assigned task undone. 

Bill hates school and he would like nothing better than to do some of 
the things that he can do so well. If Bill had lived in an earlier generation 
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he probably could have dropped out of school and gone to work on the 
farm or in the mill, the bank, or the store. But today there is little hope 
for Bill before he reaches the age of twenty. He is caught in a trap, in a 
school that does not fit his needs. 

This year he is in the senior high school, trying to do Latin, history, 
English, and geometry. His work is probably not much worse than it was 
in earlier years, but he faces almost certain failure in two or more subjects. 
In the senior-high-school work, the materials are rigorously organized, and 
because the door of college entrance is so near, teachers are now more 
reluctant to give passing marks that are not deserved. In the early years 
Bill's teachers passed him along in the hope that he might do better in a 
later course. As a matter of record Bill had not received any failing marks 
in the early years, but he could not possibly have earned the passing marks 
which he received. If the slow-learning pupil were kept in a grade until he 
deserved passing it might be necessary to hold him there five or six years. 
It is obvious that when two pupils, one six years old and one twelve years 
old, are together in the first grade, the situation is not good for either. 
Many teachers have learned that it is unwise to withhold promotion until 
the tasks of a grade can be done. So it has come about in many schools 
that the chronological age of a child is the only factor that is especially 
significant in promotion. If we know how well a boy can read or do prob¬ 
lems in arithmetic, we cannot possibly guess what grade he is enrolled in: 
he may be in the third grade or he may be in the tenth. But if we know 
how old he is in years and months, we can make a fairly accurate guess. 
Probably a dull pupil learns more from his fellows that are at the same 
stage of social development while moving through the grades than he would 
learn if he were kept with children much younger than he. We have no 
quarrel with the philosophy that causes children to be promoted regardless 
of achievement, but teachers and parents should know the tremendous prob 
lem of adjustment that is involved when boys and girls arrive at the senior 
high school without a reasonable control of the fundamental tools of read¬ 
ing, spelling, composition, and arithmetic. 

Now Bill has never been fooled by his promotions. He has always 
realized that he was not actually understanding what was going on and that 
he was not getting anywhere. The bad effects of the fear of failure have 
been present all these years. He has become fairly clever in making 1 
appear that he does understand. He finds expression in associating w.tn 
companions who, like himself, are not doing well in school and who cause 
discipline problems in every classroom in which the teachers han is 




Assigning slow-learning students to art projects tor most of the school day 
isn't the answer even though good teachers of the arts adjust their materials 
to the slow learners.' 1 -’ 


firm. A very' bad factor in Bill's development is the conviction gradually 
driven home to him that he is not a perfectly normal human being. In recent 
years he has more or less tried to play up to the part that he is different. 
This is probably one of the evil outcomes of school machinery which puts 
so much emphasis on credits, examinations, and marks. 

It is hard to realize the blighting and destructive effect, on a bov or «irl 
who has really been trying, of a barely passing mark in every school subject. 
But up to now, the worst break in luck that has come to Bill is a bit of 
gossip that his mother brought home. It had something to do with an intelli¬ 
gence quotient, something about an I.Q. of 78. Bill this year has a teacher 
who, in the course of looking over some data in the general office, found 
the results of an intelligence test that had been administered to her pupils 
earlier in the year. The teacher does not know how to deal with pupils, dull 
or bright. She was employed because she is a local girl, the cheapest teacher 
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that could be hired for the job and the daughter of a man who is the close 
friend of a prominent local politician. She is not well trained and did not 
herself know the meaning of a score on an intelligence test. She found out 
that such scores do in fact predict with high accuracy how well a boy or 
girl will do in schools as they now are organized. She thought this was very 
wonderful and, in an unguarded moment, she told one of her friends that, 
after all, nothing much could be expected of Bill because he had an I.Q. 
of only 78. This news trickled home to Bill's mother and the damage was 
done. Bill is now convinced that he is surrounded by the prison walls of 
an intelligence quotient from which he cannot possibly escape. To him an 
I.Q. is final and fatal. It is a pity that this unwise teacher did not realize 


that tasks in school are only a small part of the life of a boy and the life 
of an adult. She should have known that intelligence tests, helpful as they 
are to an intelligent and well-trained teacher in dealing with the schoohvork 
of a boy or girl, do not measure more than a small part of the tasks that 
people have to do. She should have known that their scope is far too limited 
to measure the needs of life. Intelligence is much broader than most people 
realize. Life offers the opportunity to learn an infinite number of things, 
but fortunately does not require that we learn them all. Some of these things 
we learn easily, but we are dull and stupid in learning most of them. We 
do not have an intelligence test with a range that is as wide as life. If we 
had one. Bill might make a very satisfactory score. A careful study of Bill s 
ability by a competent teacher might easily reveal something in Bill that is 
far more valuable to society than anything Joe. who has always had high 
marks in school, can do. This idea, if driven home to Bill, might have 
changed the whole pattern of his life. In fact, there would be fewer pupils 


considered dull if there were fewer unintelligent teachers. 

Bill is not a dull pupil, and thousands of boys and girls today labeled 
dull are not dull at all. The term "dull" is a most unfortunate one and 
should never be applied to an individual pupil by either parents or teachers. 
It is not the only unfortunate term that has been used in dealing with Bil. 
This same teacher not only talks glibly about low I.Q.'s but refers t0 e ,^ 
pupils as "dumbbells," "dumb clucks,” "dumb bunnies,” and "boneheads. 
Recently we visited this teacher's classroom. She met us at the door saying, 
“You mustn't expect much of this class. This is a dull group.” The worK 
of the hour fully met her prediction. One can easily see why boys and g.r s 
who find themselves in such classrooms soon become emotional ly si *•I 
to be hoped that teachers will come to have the point of vew of the foll^ 
ing quotation: ‘‘All who reach the high-school door are brig y 
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girls, bright in social values or bright in the two great commandments, or 
bright in manual skills, or bright in the knowledge of art and the production 
of beauty, or bright in the ability to bear silently and without complaint 
the great burdens of life, or they may be school-bright alone." We need to 
make the clear distinction between school-bright and life-bright. The facts 
of learning do not, we think, support the details in the quotation but the 
point of view is a very wholesome one for parents and teachers. Parents 
and teachers do grave injury and injustice if they ever become discouraged 
with a pupil of sound character who tries to do his school tasks. 

DEFINITION OF THE "DULL-NORMAL" 

The psychological classification under which pupils whose intelligence 
quotients lie within some defined range, say 80 to 90. are designated as 
“dull-normal.” is too restricted for the practical classroom teacher. The 
fact is that the members of a class selected by this criterion do not stay 
nicely put within the limits of the range adopted. Moreover, this definition 
is an oversimplification, for there are many factors besides stupidity which 
may cause a pupil to be classified in the minds of his teachers as slow- 
learning; e.g., glandular disturbances, interference of emotional factors, 
interplay of pupil attitudes, defective hearing, poor eyesight, fatigue, eco¬ 
nomic insecurity, ill-health, poor habits of study, and an inferiority com¬ 
plex. It is a better procedure to define the slow-learning by employing a 
descriptive technique that presents a total picture of many measurements 
and recorded observations. 

Here, we are not dealing with pupils who lie extremely low in the scale 
of ability. In the large cities, at least, such pupils are often assigned to 
classes labeled “special education,” and the pedagogical literature for such 
groups is not only extensive but highly technical. Rather, we are concerned 
with the pupils who sit in our classes and are promoted semester after 
semester but do not appear to achieve a worthwhile degree of mastery of 
the subject matter taught. 

IMPORTANCE OF THE PROBLEM 

There is good reason for believing that the fundamental cause of wide¬ 
spread dissatisfaction with the curriculum lies in the fact that the existing 
curriculum has not been created for, nor adjusted to, the lower levels o^ 
intelligence. In recent years vast numbers of pupils of low ability and 
low skills have been swept into our high schools. In practice we have a 
new philosophy of education which is concerned with the normal growth 
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of every individual child and which strives to provide the most desirable 
setting for each personality. One of the practical outcomes of this philosophy 
is that the passing mark as concerns achievement in secondary schools has 
become a myth. Then, too. pupils of grades seven, eight, and nine are not 
dropping out of school at the same rate as they did ten years ago. As a 
result we have in the later grades of the secondary school an enormous 
piling up of educational laggards. A competent teacher of world history, 
Latin, geometry, or a commercial subject will admit that he is not achieving 
very much with tenth- and eleventh-grade pupils who have reading skills 
typical of the average pupil in the fourth or fifth grade. 

It had taken us centuries to build a curriculum for the superior pupils, 
but overnight we faced the problem of designing a curriculum and an 
appropriate method for this onrushing crowd of inferior students. One can 
go into practically any high school, small or large, and find a goodly 
proportion of the pupils attempting to do tasks which are four or five years 
beyond their mental ages. The slow-learning pupils constitute a large per¬ 
centage of all the pupils in our schools. 

It is not likely that our institutions and our democratic experience will 
be destroyed by outside forces. Rather, they are threatened from within 
our own borders when we neglect to provide an appropriate education for 
the vast crowd of unadjusted pupils who are now passing through our 
junior and senior high schools. One reason why this nation is becoming 
so politically and socially volatile lies no doubt in the fact that a vast 
number of young people are going through our schools without learning to 
do their own thinking when confronted by problems involving alternative 
solutions. In America we are set on the path of solving our problems by 
the democratic method implicit in a government under the control of the 
common man—a system dedicated to the scientific way of seeking out the 
facts, threshing out the issues in the full view of free discussion, and apply¬ 
ing each new increment of knowledge for the common good, with the 
consent of. and by the collective aid of. those who are the rec.p.ents of its 
advantages. In the United States, at least, this is our faith; but we are 
certainly on trial before the world, and it is one of the major tasks of our 
educational system to see to it that this ideal is given a fair t ^ st '" g ‘ 
not being given a fair test today, and it will not be given one later »nte* 
every voter is provided with at least as much education as he can absorb 
One should add that, even so, we may not succeed in the expenme , 

“ ThTgh Ipir'doe^o, permit us to discuss a„ the reasons why the 
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problem of the slow learner is one of the “most important before school 
people, it seems necessary to consider at least briefly the following circum¬ 
stances: 

1. The slow learner as a human being with only one life to live is 
entitled, quite as much as his more able brother or sister, to an education 
which provides for his normal growth. 

2. The problem of the slow learner is very closely tied up with the 
problem of crime. It appears that the ‘'dull-normal” group supplies far 
more than its share of delinquents, inmates of prisons, and institutions for 
mental and nervous disorders. Competent students of mental health persist 
in pointing out to us the bad effects of the frustration which results when 
pupils are for years placed in competitive situations where they cannot 
understand. 


FACTS AND PROCEDURES 


The main thing to remember in teaching slow-learning pupils is that it 
requires supremely fine ability. Research to date has certainly not provided 
separate and unique lists of principles of learning for the "dull-normal." 
However, we are likely to make a more sensible adjustment of general 
principles to the needs of the slow-learning if we keep constantly before 
us the facts concerning the slow learner that are fairly well established 
either in professional literature or by observation of teachers who are 
especially successful in teaching them. In this connection we shall present 
a list of facts and after each include some of the implications for method. 

1. The slow learner differs from (he normal not in kind but in degree. The 
slow learners are not divided from the normal and the bright by sharp lines 
of demarcation, for the same characteristics are found in all. We cannot 
say that the slow learners lack any one trait, such as memory or judgment. 
For any amount of a given trait a large number of pupils can be found 
who exhibit it. There is no absolute lack of any one thing which is always 
found in a bright person. In brief, the curve for each trait, mental and 
physical, is continuous. In view of these facts one can take the wholesome 

position that all pupils with whom we deal in this discussion are perfectly 
normal human beings. 


The fundamental problem of method in dealing with the slow learner 
is one of mental health. Research suggests that even in educated adults 
there is difficulty in learning when the mind has been suffering or when 
u is disorganized by fear. What, then, must be the effect on slow learners 
who have been frustrated all their school days in subjects which teachers 
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parents, and friends assert are essential to living useful and happy lives. 
They become victims of the devastating effect of the “I can't” factor. The 
cleverest ot teachers will slip and discourage the pupil, probably uncon¬ 
sciously, if he does not have a genuine faith that the pupil can learn to do 
worthwhile tasks. The damage is done by the attitude of a teacher, who 
may live in a different universe, even though he never says a word implying 
that the pupil is stupid. 

Schools should not develop the dullness complex in pupils by creating in 
them a feeling of inferiority. Consider what must be the inmost feelings 
of a pupil when the school, the one agency supposed to minister to his 
special need, has labeled him dull and has implied that he cannot achieve 
well in any mental activity requiring more than slight intelligence. Is it 
any wonder that such a pupil comes to regard himself as hopelessly handi¬ 
capped and drops out as early as he can. disappointed, depressed, probably 
embittered, and seeking some way to compensate his weakness and to 
satisfy his craving to achieve something? 



■ard making the life of any 


Success and accomplishment go a long way tow 
learner more enjoyable."'* 
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In the educational guidance of the slow-learning pupil we must remember 
that the main challenge for him as well as for the gifted student is achieve¬ 
ment. We need to inventory the tasks of school and life in order to select 
those that are simple and important, and to guide the slow learner so that 
he will find these tasks and be prepared to learn how to do them. By great 
good luck he may happen to find a niche in society that he can fill with 
satisfaction to himself and benefit to others, but in schools as they are now 
organized, the great probability is that he will find his satisfaction in ways 
not socially acceptable. His great desire is for attention and approval that 
he fails to get in school. When he finally quits school he resorts to fighting, 
bragging, loudness, recklessness, etc.; even crime lures him. 

What can a teacher do to understand and improve the mental health 
of the slow learner? He can take an inventory of himself and consider these 
questions: (a) Am 1 content to call a pupil “dull” without attempting to 
find out whether his trouble is sheer stupidity or some remediable cause? 
(6) Have I enough common sense to see the value of taking the pupil where 
he is and allowing him to develop from that point in a way that is normal 
for him? (c) What can 1 learn about the pupil that will help me to under¬ 
stand his particular needs? And how, then, can I build my school subject 
or the work of my grade to fit in with his needs? 

Remember, too, that the slow student usually is afraid of your subject. 
Try to secure the cooperation of the home so that parents will in incidental 
moments picture your subject as being desirable. The unfavorable attitude 
toward your subject may have been fixed by casual remarks to which 
parents at the time attached no particular importance. Tactful comments 
on the part of cooperating parents can lead pupils to picture your subject 
as being desirable rather than something that should be dreaded. 

2. The slow learner is usually mentally immature for his group. The 
mental age of the slow-learning pupil is likely to be less than his own 
chronological age. and the average of slow pupils in a class is almost certain 
to be far less than that of the group. In schools that attempt to classify 
pupils in homogeneous groups and label certain sections “slow" and others 
"bright,” the average of the chronological age of a seventh-grade slow 
group is likely to be about one year and eight months more than the average 
of a corresponding bright section; while the average of the mental age of a 
slow section is almost certain to be at least one year and six months less 
than the average of a bright section. 

The implications with regard to method relate to the fact that one can 
go into almost any school, large or small, and find a goodly number of the 
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pupils who are expected to do tasks which in difficulty are from two to 
five years beyond their mental age. In dealing with slow groups, the con¬ 
ventional classification of subject matter by grades is futile. A unit of work 
may be quite as difficult for slow groups in the ninth grade as for slow 
groups in the seventh grade. Delay the teaching of a task to a slow learner 
as long as is feasible. With slow-learning pupils never do today what you 
can put off until tomorrow. Maturity is a better teacher of slow pupils than 
you will ever be. Remember that a slow pupil is mentally immature and 
may do successfully and with satisfaction the simpler tasks of an earlier 
grade. For example, a fairly satisfactory solution to the problem of teaching 
arithmetic to slow-learning pupils in the eighth grade can be found in 
supplying them with books written for grades five and six. under a bright 
new cover labeled “Mathematics for the Eighth Grade.” Maturity and 
added experience will later make easy many tasks that now are difficult. 
In brief, the principle of delay is very important, always keeping in mind 
of course that whatever really needs to be taught must be taught before 
the pupil drops out of school. 

Directions for such pupils as well as any other material that you wish 
pupils to read must be written in simple English. The slow pupil should 
have a careful explanation in very concrete and definite terms of all funda¬ 
mental parts of the new work. Daily assignments should be distinctly and 
plainly set forth and should never be too involved. Daily demonstration in 
supervised study periods of how to go about preparing the lesson is essential. 
Short unit courses should be developed with distinct divisions, each having 
definite objectives. Opportunity should be provided for oral and written 
expression in their simplest forms. 

3. Strong drives and interests are weak in slow-learning pupils. They 
fail to make plans, and their method of attack not only is poor but gets 
under way slowly. Although one finds superior students who are able to 
perform a task well, even though it is poorly motivated, a slow student 
rarely can. Motivation should come from the genuine drives of pupils rather 
than through artificial pedagogical tricks and devices. Though motivation 
of slow-learning students may be more difficult than with superior pupils, 
it is all the more important. In general, work that cannot be reasonably 
and immediately motivated should seldom be attempted. All of us, in teach¬ 
ing slow-learning pupils, have observed their great interest in doing some¬ 
thing they can master. It is pathetic to see the effort that they put forth, 
perhaps even on tasks not worth while for them, in order to achieve some 
measure of success and approval. Every unit of work for the slow student 
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should contain a purpose that he can understand, accept, and appreciate. 

In directing study habits of the slow learner, try to substitute a definite 
goal for intentions that are usually good, but vague. Probably no one trait 
is more characteristic of the slow learner than the aimlessness of his move¬ 
ments in attempting to study. Try to get him to do something that is definite. 
Do not expect the slow pupil to be a self-starter. Do not be disturbed by 
low ability but by failure to achieve normal growth for whatever powers 
may exist. 

Do not assume that the slow learner is a lazy pupil. The chances are 
that you have not learned his real needs or identified the basic reasons 
for his condition. It is very interesting to note that in no investigation of 
the causes of dullness or slow learning has the investigator listed "teacher 
has weak foundation.” and "teacher was indifferent and showed lack of 
interest,” as causes of pupil failures. School systems do not always provide 
adequate instructional material, textbooks, classroom equipment, space for 
class groups, and teachers who know appropriate methods and who have 



Reading is an important factor in the success that pupils have in all acader 
subjects. This applies to all pupils, bright or slow-learning."'' 
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the necessary skill in diagnosing individual cases. Yet each of these causes 
has surely been among the real ones. 

4. The slow-learning pupil is usually very weak in reading. In schools 
that have homogeneous grouping the average score on a widely used stand¬ 
ardized reading test for all the pupils in the seventh-grade sections labeled 
“dull’' is likely to be not higher than the fifth month of the fifth school year. 
Further evidence of weakness in reading and also in arithmetic is found 
in the following table. 


Per Cent of 144 Slow-learning Seventh-grade Pupils 
at Various Grade Levels in Fundamental Skills 


Grade level 

Per cent of pupils at particular grade 

level in 

Reading ability 

Ability in arithmetic 

Second 

1.4 

1.4 

Third 

4.2 

6.9 

Fourth 

29.9 

20.8 

Fifth 


46.5 

Sixth 

18.7 

16.7 

Seventh 

3.5 

6.9 

Eighth 

0.0 

0.0 

Ninth 

0.0 

0.0 

Tenth 

0.7 

0.0 

No record 

0.6 

0.8 


This table, we believe, presents a representative sampling of conditions 
as they exist in many schools. Note the large number of pupils in this 
group whose ability to read is not above the norms for third-, fourth-, 
and fifth-grade pupils; and remember that the average or norm of any 
skill, whether it be baking an apple pie, playing bridge, or correcting engine 
trouble in an automobile, is likely to be too low for use. 

It is probable that the slow-learning pupil is very low on all basic skills, 
such as ability to write and to speak what he needs to write and to speak. 
We know he is low in computation. However, we are here especially con¬ 
cerned with reading because that is still a basic tool in all school subjects 
and is most important in the modern school where a pupil who hopes to 

do satisfactory work needs to read extensively. 

The slow learner is extremely weak in forming associations between 
words and ideas. If he is asked to name a series of words at random he 
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usually mentions one word of a kind only, whereas the bright pupil imme¬ 
diately lists many words in a particular group. Not only is the number of 
words inadequate, but the relationship between words is not recognized. 

In attempting remedial reading at the secondary-school level, the follow¬ 
ing five techniques are of major importance: 

a. Provide a new and stimulating reading environment. This principle 
has been applied in remedial arithmetic at the secondary-school level by 
surrounding students who are very low in arithmetic skills with computing 
machines. Not that anybody believes experience with computing machines 
will improve computing ability with a pencil, but rather this device is 
employed to motivate a driving interest in number relations. When you 
initiate a remedial program with a pupil, it is a good idea to do something 
to rock the pupil off “dead center.” Thus it may help if you change the 
reading picture for the pupil in drastic fashion, perhaps by placing him 
in a room with noninstitutional furniture and surrounding him with new 
and attractive instructional materials. Try to find books which are written 
at his level on activities that he likes, and which have beautiful illustrations 
in them. Most important of all, provide him with a teacher who will use 
effectively the factors of interest and social approval. 

h. Begin where the pupil is, with regard to both his control oj the 
mechanics of reading and his interests. The angler usually does not have 
much luck in fishing "where they ain’t.” The slow-learning pupil is caught 
in a circle of low reading skill, narrow interests, little drill, and little progress 
in reading. One must get slow students to read something, and we must 
not be too much concerned about quality. You may need to begin with 
acceptable comic books and adventure magazines, and study carefully the 
strong forces that play upon the growth of a pupil’s vocabulary. You will 
discover very soon that his interests outside of school have a very marked 
bearing on his vocabulary. A recent study shows that pupils whose school 
marks in mathematics, social studies, English, and general science would 
classify them as very poor students were found to exceed the average 
students in their classes in their knowledge of detective and comic-book 
terms. It was found that greater word learning resulted from motion pic¬ 
tures, gangster stories, and from comics than from articles based on science, 
invention, and travel. A second study shows that very wide reading of 
articles and stories of gangsters, the "funnies,” and the screen produced a 
h,gh degree of voluntary mastery of related words. A reading list that seems 
to be especially satisfactory with slow students of the tenth grade suggests 
that their interests run to romantic and adventure narratives, to stories that 




I 

j. 




Visual aids arc especially helpful in leaching the slow-learning pupil. Here is 
a group with a wide range ol ability in which the slow learners make fine con¬ 
tributions to class projects.' 1 -' 


have action and vitalized situations. To interest them, poetry must have a 
swing to it. To an increasing extent, books, not only in the reading field 
but in the other school subjects, are being published without grade labels. 
This obviously makes it easier for a teacher to find materials that are ad¬ 
justed to the abilities of the slow-learning pupil. 

c. Provide an experience basis. Meaning for the slow-learning pupil must 
run ahead of verbal statements and symbolism. If you wish the slow pupil 
to understand a word, a phrase, or a symbol, you must provide definitely 
that he live through some experience as a basis for the meaning of the 
word, phrase, or symbol. Difficulty in reading is not so much a matter o 
long words and long sentences as it is unfamiliarity with ideas. 

The pupil should not read very much before being required to ma e 
some physical or mental response. It is futile to use a wordy book 

explain ideas and projects if the pupil cannot read. 

</. Avoid stigma. The general guide is. do not have a pupil read aou 

until he wants to read, but be sure to manage the situation in such a way 
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that he will want to read to somebody. If you can increase the audience, 
all the better. Then, too, remember that whatever is read aloud to a class 
should be read well so as to give pleasure to the listeners. In some classes 
you may have to read the material yourself the first time or two. Try to 
spot early in the year the good readers in your class, and let each read aloud 
a part of what needs to be read. Try to draw in the poor readers by letting 
them read the parts of which they are sure. This suggests that much of 
the material used in remedial reading should in form be close to plays and 
the techniques close to dramatization. In any case it is unwise to let students 
stumble through remedial reading materials, because it provides undesirable 
models and stigmatizes the performer. 

e. Recognize that ilie teacher of every school subject needs to be a 
teacher of reading. Specialists in remedial reading insist that it is not merely 
a question of teaching reading as a sort of general skill, but that it is neces¬ 
sary for the science teacher, the mathematics teacher, etc., to teach the 
pupil to read the particular type of material that appears in these subjects. 
So long as the high-school curriculum is organized according to subjects 
there will be special vocabularies that need attention. In remedial reading 
it is helpful to teach the meanings of words that are new in the next unit to 
be read, either orally or silently, before you ask the student to do the read¬ 
ing. If you will build reading materials in your special school subject which 
motivate the activities, which are in themselves worth reading, and which 
explain the new words you are going to use anyway, you will be makinsi 
a contribution to reading improvement in your school. 

5. With regard to sensory and motor capacities, the slow learner is not 
far from the normal.- It is of course very difficult to make scientific tests 
of sensory capacities in the case of slow pupils because such tests require 
the ability to understand and to follow directions, which at once involves 
intelligence. Moreover, the failure of slow pupils to learn lessons which the 
bright learn with ease may not be due to the lower acuity of sense organs 
but to the inability to organize and interpret such sensations as they do 
have. At any rate it appears that, both in and out of school, tasks which 
involve motion and physical coordination are fairly easy for the school-dull 
to learn. In an investigation in which the various trades and professions 
are ranked in the order of scores on a psychological test, machinists, taxicab 
dnvers, and other groups which deal with motion or which require o 00 d 


- Excessive disabilities do occur in levels of intelligence 
the group discussed in this chapter. 


that 


are below that of 
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physical coordination are relatively low in the scale. It appears that tasks 
involving motion are far lower in difficulty than such abstract tasks as read¬ 
ing and understanding a paragraph. 

The fact that the slow learners are nearer the norms in sensory acuity 
than in intellectual ability appears to be a matter of common observation. 
What large football squad does not have its brilliant player who in school- 
work is far below the norm? 

It is not clear, however, that school people have used this fact in an 
intelligent way. For example, there are cities that are attempting to meet 
the needs of the slow pupil by assigning him daily three or even four hours 
of industrial arts. We are not saying that many tasks in this field may not 
be easier than tasks in some other school subjects. Nor are we implying 
that individual pupils may not with profit be given very generous assign¬ 
ments in industrial arts. But the notion that this type of work does not 
require intelligence and that it is a get-education-quick cure for the slow 
student is fallacious. Similarly, the desirability of wholesale assignment and 
enrollment of slow-learning pupils in commercial courses should be chal¬ 
lenged sharply and further investigated. 

The slow learner needs to be taught by concrete things that he can see 
and feel and handle. Abstract ideas are too difficult. Emphasis should be 
placed on dramatics, excursions, and visual aids. Other things being equal, 
a situation that is explained by something which can be seen and manipu¬ 
lated is more easily understood and appreciated by the slow-learning stu¬ 
dent. Schools of today are particularly fortunate in the wide use of charts, 
slides, diagrams, graphs, cartoons, models, motion pictures, dramatics, and 
the like. Through the mediums of clay, wood, crayon, and paints abstract 
ideas are made real. These pupils, therefore, should have ample opportuni¬ 
ties to make things. 

The material must be characterized by activities. The observing teacher 
notes that the slow learner is often very competent in doing things. He may 
turn in a notebook with excellent drawings or collections. In mathematics 
he may make an excellent transit with a mechanical building set. The main 
implication, with regard to method, is that laboratory techniques employed 
in a classroom which resembles a workshop are likely to prove fairly 

successful. , 

6. With respect to instincts and emotions also, the slow learners approac 

much nearer the norms than they do in intellectual traits. Not difference in 
instincts and emotions but difference in ability to control them differentiates 



Teachers of courses in the arts have always employed visual aids.' 1 ’' 

slow learners from bright pupils; and control makes desirable social rela¬ 
tions possible. Patterns of behavior in the slow learners tend to be deter¬ 
mined by impulse and immediate satisfaction without conscious purpose 
or much consideration of consequences. 

There is at least one important pedagogical implication in the fact that 
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the tides of emotions run about as strong in the slow learners as in the 
bright. Since slow learners differ from the bright far less with regard to 
emotions than they do in the higher mental processes, the emphasis in their 
curriculum should be on appreciations rather than on mastery of facts, 
principles, and skills. There are those who would place the emphasis for 
the less able pupil on the practical, that is to say, on the three R's. It 
would seem far safer to place it on the three H’s, the hand, the heart, and 
the head, in the order mentioned. Begin with the hand since experiences 
are basic in the learning of the slow pupils; proceed to the heart because 
effective action must be rooted in attitudes, and dispositions rest primarily 
on emotions; leave the head for last because for the slow learner experience 
must run far in advance of generalization. In common practice, schools 
start with the reverse order and seldom get beyond a futile effort to educate 
the head. 

There is a widespread assumption that the enriched curriculum is to be 
designed for the gifted and that a drill program on the practical is the 
salvation of the less able. In the absence of scientific evidence, the writers 
challenge the soundness of such a program, (a) because slow learners 
probably have had plenty of drill on the fundamentals in the traditional 
curriculum, or the three R’s, and yet have achieved very low mastery; 
( b ) because an enriched curriculum, with an activity program as a means 
and with the emphasis on attitudes, would be more nearly in accord with 
the fact that the less able approach much nearer the bright with respect 
to the instincts and emotions than they do with respect to the intellectual 
traits. 

7. The higher mental processes differentiate the slow pupil from the 
bright. His mind, instead of being systematic and orderly, gets as cluttered 
up as a slovenly housekeeper’s kitchen. Many teachers say that the slow 
pupil is poor in reasoning, but this statement is so general as to be mean¬ 
ingless and we need a more detailed analysis of the fundamental differences 
between the slow and the bright. 

It is very difficult for slow-learning pupils to detect an absurdity in an 
illogical statement. They make such absurd mistakes that their lack of 
ability in self-appraisal is often taken by the teacher for deliberate dis¬ 
obedience, when the truth is that the slow pupil does not know he is wrong. 
The reason is easy to see: though the recognition of the meaning of a single 
word may be a very simple mental process, the combination of words to 
form a thought unit is a complex mental process on a higher level of mental 
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ability, and we should not be surprised if the slow learners are poor in 

manipulating two or more thought units. 

Slow pupils are limited with respect to imagination. They have difficulty 
in projecting themselves into a situation of which the parts and relationships 
have not all been experienced. They cannot easily utilize vicarious experi¬ 
ences and supply elements to fill gaps. If you want a pupil to learn a new 
word, a broad concept, a general principle, or a precise definition, the best 
way, perhaps the only one, is to have him live it through some concrete 
experiences. For the slow learner, and probably also for the rapid learner, 
even a definition should be a summary of his experiences. 

The slow learners have an inadequate memory. It is a common observa¬ 
tion of classroom teachers that the slow pupil may with prompting or sug¬ 
gestion give the correct response to a simple question and a moment later 
may reply to the same question as if he had never heard of it. It is this fact 
that has led teachers to conclude that slow learners are very low in memory. 
Granted that the association of elements, an important factor in recall, is 
weak, nevertheless the opinion of teachers that slow pupils are extraordi¬ 
narily low in recall may need to be modified. The evidence is fairly convinc¬ 
ing that when a given task has been learned to a high level, forgetting is 
not so great as we have commonly believed. 

Most important of all, the slow pupil has difficulty in generalizing. To 
him, inductive experiences are merely just one thing after another in which 
he fails to recognize the identical elements. In the inductive development 
of a principle or a concept the slow-learning pupil will need more illustra¬ 
tions and a greater variety of them. The way to make an illustration mean¬ 
ingful is to tie it to his interests and experiences. But the slow pupil is often 
without the everyday knowledge and contacts that normal children just 
naturally acquire because of their varied interests. The result is that, in the 
practical task of teaching a new idea to the slow learner, one often cannot 
find anything to which to relate it. As one investigator has suggested, the 
slow pupil “has ears and hears not, eyes and sees not.” 

Slow pupils have a short attention span. The period of complete con¬ 
centration on a specific mental task for all pupils, slow or bright, is shorter 
than is commonly recognized. The mental craving for change, for variety, is 
one of the clearly marked traits of the human mind. Herein lies the chief rea¬ 
son why the radio and the motion picture make a fundamental and universal 
appeal. But comparatively, the bright pupils have a much longer span of 
attention than the slow, particularly on the side of voluntary or active atten- 
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tion in contrast to passive attention. The slow simply cannot stick to a 
thing very long. Several factors contribute to this defect. Among the impor¬ 
tant ones are narrow interests, restricted curiosity, difficulty in assimilation, 
and trouble with language symbols. 

The pedagogical implication of this fact is that we must see to it that, 
physically and mentally, the slow pupil has a great many different tasks in 
an hour. Every class period should be characterized by variety. Call on the 
slow pupil frequently, perhaps for simple mechanical tasks or for answers 
to questions that require mere acquiescence. Watch him so closely that his 
attention has little chance to wander. Study him so as to aid him with 
specific directions and encouragement at each small step of progress he 
makes. 

Finally, the main implication of the differences with respect to the higher 
mental processes relates to the old, old question of transfer of training. To 
the excessively slow, life tends to offer one problem after another in an 
infinite series in which no two problems seem to have anything in common. 



The slow learner needs to be given specific directions, individual help, and 
frequent encouragement. 111 
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It is the teacher's task to help him recognize patterns by pointing out that 
"this is like that.” 

As has been suggested, in the modern theory of transfer of training we 
no longer deny that there is transfer but we ask the question, “How can 
we teach this concept, skill, or principle so as to increase the probability 
that the pupil will use it when he meets it again under a greatly changed 
situation?" Since we have discussed transfer elsewhere, no further comment 
is needed here. 

8. The slow learner usually responds well to responsibility for little extra 
jobs that can be delegated to him. Tasks in the management of the routine 
of the class, such as taking care of musical instruments and athletic equip¬ 
ment and keeping the record of them, are often simple enough for even a 
student who is not bright to do well. These little odd jobs, so time-consum¬ 
ing to the teacher, are sometimes just the thing needed to interest slow 
pupils. They like to do extra little things that to them are important. The 
taste of success means so much to them. 

In conclusion it should be pointed out that investigations relating to the 
slow-learning pupil provide a basis for optimism. With an appropriate cur¬ 
riculum and method he can be taught. Most important of all, the road to 
making good citizens of the slow-learning seems to be open. 

▼ FOR DISCUSSION 

1. In speaking to his teachers concerning slow-learning and unadjusted pupils 
Superintendent Hayes said, “Unless we give special attention to the problem 
of the dull-normal, we will continue to lose the public's confidence and support, 
overlook one of our most important leads for curriculum revision, fail to ad¬ 
vance our knowledge of educational psychology as rapidly as we might, and 
cause our nation to become more and more volatile in response to social 
panaceas.” 

In the discussion that followed. Miss Adams, the teacher of social studies, 
said, “All that you need to do to realize the importance of this problem is to 
turn on the radio and listen to the panaceas that are proposed for our social 
ills. I am convinced that the schools face a hard task if we are to turn out a 
sufficient number of citizens who can and will find the right answers to our 
problems by thinking.” 

Miss Smith said, “The unadjusted pupil in our school is a constant threat to 

our program of public relations. We are piling up dissatisfied customers year 

by year. To me it seems a bit unreasonable to expect persons who have been 

unhappy in a school for four years to graduate and thereafter be loyal boosters 
for the school's program.” 
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b. Do you know of a school that has been forced to take drastic measures 

of retrenchment? Was the accumulation of "dissatisfied customers” a factor in 
the situation? 

2. Assume the ideal high school. For what reasons would you be willing to 
fail a pupil in a ninth-grade subject? How many times would vou fail him on 
the same semester s work, assuming that you could see no improvement in the 
conditions that caused the first failure? 

3. If possible visit a slow-learning group in a school that attempts homo¬ 
geneous grouping. Describe the special curricular materials and methods em- 
ployed. 


SUGGESTED READINGS 

Baker. Harry J.: Introduction to Exceptional Children, New York: The Mac¬ 
millan Company. 1953. 

You will find some helpful materials in Chapter XV that deal with the slow 
learner. 

Burt. Cyril: The Backward Child. New York: Appleton-Century-Crofts, Inc., 

19 3 7 . 

This book is the most thorough and systematic study available dealing with the 
backward child. It is far too detailed to be used as an introduction to the study 
of the problem but it has great value for the mature worker. 

Carroll. Herbert A.: Mental Hygiene. New York: Prentice-Hall. Inc., 1951. 
Chapter 11 entitled “The School and the Community” comes very close to being 
a must. In it you will find a splendid discussion of the factors that condition the 
mental health of pupils and teachers. It is interesting and easy to read. We suggest 
that a committee of student teachers make a brief report of the main ideas in the 
chapter and that you follow through with a panel discussion in one of your con¬ 
ferences on student teaching. 

Featherstone. W. B.: Teaching the Slow Learner, New York: Bureau of Publi¬ 
cations, Teachers College, Columbia University, 1951. 

This book contains many practical suggestions for teaching the slow learner. 

Landis, Paul R.: Adolescence and Youth, New York: McGraw-Hill Book Com¬ 
pany, Inc., 1945. 

Since the ceiling with regard to achievement of the excessively slow-learning pupil 
is low, the social adjustment and the acquisition of the competencies of good 
citizenship are obviously of enormous importance in the education of such stu¬ 
dents. This book quite properly puts the emphasis on the social and the psycho¬ 
logical elements. The reader’s attention is directed to a study of how the social 
processes impinge on the developing organism. 

Merrill, Maud A.: Problems of Child Delinquency, Boston: Houghton Mifflin 
Company, 1947. 

This is an excellent volume written by a competent student of child behavior who 
has had wide experience with juvenile court cases. Perhaps in its scope the book 
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goes beyond the needs of the classroom teacher, but it provides a fine insight 
into problem cases that a homeroom teacher in a typical school would meet time 
and again. The book would be especially helpful to a teacher who has had little 
training in sociology and psychology and who is obliged to operate in a school 
system that does not have on its staff a person trained in special guidance 
techniques. 


Smith. Marion F.: Teaching• the Slow-learning Child. New York: Harper & 
Brothers. 1954. 

The author is convinced that most slow-learning children can be educated to 
become self-supporting and socially responsible citizens. This book will prove to 
be inspiring to teachers who have slow learners in their classrooms. 



10 ■ A udio - V isual A ids for the Classroom * 


A single piciure often conveys more than volumes.-o. s. fowler 

It has often been pointed out that children in the early grades in the 
elementary school are alive and alert, whereas in the later years they tend 
to be passive and unresponsive. One explanation of why children go into 
deep freeze" somewhere in the middle grades is that teaching by means 
o sense experiences is reduced too much and the shift to symbolism is far 
too rap'd. Any teacher who has taught a concept or principle many times 
is likely to forget the many experiences that he had before he fully under¬ 
stood it. A common error throughout the secondary school is to provide 
too few sensory experiences. We hope you will change that by making 
effective use of audio-visual aids in your own teaching. 


It’s Not a New Idea 

The idea of visual education is not new. We are told that Pythagoras, 
about 2,500 years ago, drew geometric figures in the sand when making 
his demonstrations. The first illustrated textbook appeared shortly after 
the invention of the printing press. Reading was taught in the early New 
England schools with the aid of pictures. The good teacher has long used 
maps, charts, globes, diagrams, models, flat pictures, dramatizations, field 
trips, the blackboard, the bulletin board, collections of specimens, exhibits, 
cartoons, posters, and a variety of laboratory equipment. 

The thing that is new about this type of education is that the number of 
visual and auditory aids in teaching has increased tremendously in recent 
years as new developments in electrical engineering have opened up greater 
possibilities for their use. For example, within the last few years new 
forms of visual and auditory aids have appeared, each one having definite 
educational values. Among these are the motion picture, radio, filmstrip, 

* In this chapter, we are indebted to George P. Salen and Garret R. Weathers for 
suggestions. 
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To the greatest extent possible, meanings should stem from sense experiences.' Al 

television, phonograph, disk, wire and tape recorders, opaque projector, 
and sound slide film. 


A HIT OF HISTORY 

Long ago, Johann Amos Comenius (1592-1670) wrote as follows in 
Or bis Pictus (World in Pictures): 1 

And let the things named them be shewed, not only in the picture, but also 
in themselves; for example, the parts of the body, clothes, books, the house, 
utensils, etc. . . . things rare and not easy to be met withal at home might 
be kept ready in every great school, that they may be shewed also, as often 
as any words are to be made of them to the scholars. 

Thus at last this school would indeed become a school of things obvious to 
the senses, and an entrance to the school intellectual. 

A couple of centuries later, Pestalozzi objected vigorously to teaching 

words and phrases that children did not understand. Consider the follow- 
mg: 2 

1 This quotation appears in the Preface of the eleventh Enclkh.l win . i 
published in London in 1728 and reprinted by C. W. Bardine. Syracuse. N V in VssT 

- In a letter quoted by Roger De Guimps. Pestalozzi. His Life and Work New 
York: Appleton-Century-Crofts. Inc., 1890, p. 233. 
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In Europe the culture of the people has ended by becoming an empty chatter¬ 
ing. fatal alike to real faith and real knowledge; an instruction of mere words 
and outward show, unsubstantial as a dream, and not only absolutely incapable 
ot giving us the quiet wisdom of faith and love, but bound, sooner or later 
to lead us into incredulity and superstition, egotism and hardness of heart. 
Everything confirms me in my opinion that the only way of escaping a civil 
moral and religious degradation is to have done with the superficiality, narrow¬ 
ness. and other errors of our popular instruction, and recognize sense-impression 
as the real foundation of all knowledge. 

More recently, Charles W. Eliot, then President of Harvard, attacked 
our reliance on the printed page by emphasizing that the meaning of con¬ 
cepts and principles should to the greatest extent possible stem from sense 
experiences. 

During the period from 1920 to 1940 numerous research studies of 
learning were conducted which involved the use of audio-visual aids. Al¬ 
though the findings in these studies clearly demonstrated the value of audio- 



A map helps these pupils understand and remember important facts in 
geography. a,) 
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visual aids in making learning more effective, it was mainly the Army and 
the Navy during World War II rather than the schools that put these find¬ 
ings to use on a wide scale. 

It was natural that the Armed Forces should make wide use of audio¬ 
visual aids, for millions of men had to learn a lot in a hurry. Those who 
were responsible for developing the training programs of the Army and 
Navy were given plenty of money and adequate personnel to do the job. 
Their imagination and resourcefulness, implemented by vast sums, resulted 
in a classroom which looked different from the typical academic classroom 
and which was a far more exciting place for the learner. Since World War 
II, the schools of the Armed Forces have continued to demonstrate in a 
convincing way the very great possibilities of more effective learning by the 
use of training aids, which we shall call audio-visual, or instructional, aids. 

Let us be clear on one point. Training aids as used in the Armed Forces 
include a great deal besides something on a screen. It would take many 
pages to list even a small fraction of the different training aids in use. How- 


A demonstration helps these students to understand and remember facts in 
cooking.' 11 * 
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ever, here are a few: ( 1 ) films and filmstrips; (2) two-dimensional graphic 
devices including photographs, posters, diagrams, scale drawings, graphs, 
maps, charts, and graphic portfolios; (3) three-dimensional objects such as 
models, mock-ups, sand tables, dioramas, terrain models, and real objects; 
(4) problem exercises worked under conditions that resemble real situa¬ 
tions; (5) auditory aids including recordings and devices simulating sound- 
(6) special devices such as the Link Trainer, mock-up of a pilot’s compart¬ 
ment. model topography classroom, miniature planetarium, and globe with 
blackboard surfaces. 

In recent years there has been a marked increase in the number of audio¬ 
visual aids that have been commercially prepared for educational use in 
the schools. Today more and more teachers recognize the value of these 
instructional aids and are using them to good advantage in making learning 
more interesting and meaningful. 

REASONS FOR USING AUDIO-VISUAL AIDS 

There are several good reasons for using audio-visual aids in the class¬ 
room. These reasons are supported by the experiences of many teachers 
and are further substantiated in numerous research studies of learning. 

1. They help clarify important concepts. The basic assumption under¬ 
lying audio-visual aids is that learning—clear understanding—stems from 
sense experiences. A good guide for the teacher to follow is: Whatever is 
to be mastered should be learned in its natural setting, or in a situation that 
is staged as close to the real situation as possible. 

We are all familiar with the kinds of learning experiences that pupils 
have in school when they read, write, listen to the teacher or to other pupils, 
work with numbers, answer questions, and contribute to classroom discus¬ 
sions. Now it is obvious that when these learning experiences involve only 
discussing, reading, writing, or listening, they are about as far removed 
from real situations as they can be. The reason, of course, lies in the fact 
that printed and spoken words or numbers are only symbols for real things 
or ideas. 

What we need to recognize about verbal symbols is that the meaning a 
pupil derives from them depends upon the extent to which he has had more 
concrete sense experiences with the real things or the ideas that are sym¬ 
bolized. Edgar Dale makes this point clear when he states: 3 

3 Edgar Dale, Audio-Visual Methods in Teaching, New York: The Dryden Press, 
Inc., p. 48. Copyright 1946 by The Dryden Press, Inc. Reprinted by special 

permission. 




Concrete objects, specimens, and models help make learning more interesting 


and meaningful. This teacher is using a model to drive home the main ideas 


in a unit on health.' 1 ’ 


A youngster in Iowa who has never left his state and who has not had rich 
pictorial experience ma\ find it hard to put much real meaning into the phrase 
about the "stern and rockbound coast." And a child living in such a New 
England area might have similar trouble with a phrase about a "swirling dust 
storm." Similarly, most adults have difficulty putting rich, concrete meaning 
into a term like "dialectical materialism." Empty words—empty meanings. To 
change our figure, verbal symbols, in order to be meaningful, must have under¬ 
pinnings of concrete experience. 

The need for using audio-visual aids to clarify some of the important 
things we teach should now be much more apparent. We need to use them 
to provide the more concrete experiences which pupils must have at times 
if they are to derive accurate meanings from printed and spoken words. 
We can use them as tools to clarify, sharpen, and give the exact meanings 
to the concepts we want pupils to understand. An auditory or visual aid. 
such as a picture, graph, field trip, model, recording, film, or even a simple 
drawing on a blackboard, often provides an effective means of driving home 
the main ideas that are being taught. 
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I his exhibit was planned and prepared by pupils as a culminating activity in 
a science unit.' 1 ’ 1 

2. They help motivate learning. Audio-visual aids open up many pos¬ 
sibilities for motivating learning. They do so in part by injecting variety into 
classroom procedures. They do more than this, however, for we know that 
they can be used to arouse and sustain the interest of pupils in learning 
activities. As one teacher commented recently, “When I use filmstrips the 
pupils seem to bubble with conversation.” Such enthusiasm is certainly an 
asset for good learning. As McKown and Roberts point out: ' 

Audio-visual aids, wisely selected and intelligently used, arouse and develop 
intense and beneficial interest and in this way motivate the pupil's learning. 
Properly motivated learning means improved attitudes, greater permanency of 
impressions, enriched experiences, and ultimately, more wholesome living. 

3. They can he used to present a learning experience in a logical and 
orderly manner. Any assistance which audio-visual aids can give the learner 
in fitting together parts of a new learning experience will strengthen the 

•» Harry C. McKown and Alvin B. Roberts. Audio-Visual Aids to Instruction. New 
York: McGraw-Hill Book Company. Inc., 1949, p. 36. 
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probability that the content to be learned will be more meaningful. Some 
audio-visual aids achieve this purpose better than others. For example, a 
learning experience can often be presented in a logical and systematic man¬ 
ner through the use of a motion picture, a flannel board, filmstrip, telecast, 
radio program, dramatization, field trip, or a demonstration. 

A teacher of social studies recently used a film in his class entitled The 
Story of Christopher Columbus. Within a period of seventeen minutes some 
of the most important incidents were presented chronologically from the 
life of Columbus, beginning with his boyhood and ending with the dis¬ 
covery and naming of San Salvador. While considerable discussion followed 
the showing of the film, the learning that took place during the showing of 
the film itself occurred in a sequential and logical manner. 

4. They give us means of providing pupils with desirable experiences 
they would not otherwise have. Life is too complex and far too extensive, 
and much of it is too remote in time and place to develop a clear under- 



Here is real evidence of understanding. This exhibit, which shows the causes, 
effects, and control of erosion, was made by pupils after they had studied a unit 
on conservation. ,u > 
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standing and appreciation of it by means of only the printed or spoken 
word. Fortunately, however, some audio-visual aids such as films, pictures 
filmstrips, recordings, and dramatizations can be used to bring many aspects 
of life, current or past, right into the classroom. Some instructional aids 
therefore make a significant contribution to learning by overcoming the 
limitations of remoteness in time and place. Through their use we can 
provide a richer environment for learning. 

5. They help make learning more permanent. We know that audio-visual 
aids convey impressions that are likely to be more vivid and more accurate 
than the printed or spoken word. We also know that vividness and ac¬ 
curacy are characteristics of impressions that are likely to be retained 
longer than impressions which are less precise and more obscure. There 
was nothing startling, therefore, when research studies showed that greater 

permanency of learning could be achieved through the use of audio-visual 
aids. 


General Principles of Utilization 

If the preceding values are realized, it must be assumed that audio-visual 
aids have been used in the right way. We therefore turn to four very im¬ 
portant principles that need to be kept in mind if the most effective uses 
are to be made of these aids to learning. 

1. Audio-visual aids must be used for educational purposes. There is 
no justification for using an auditory or visual aid in connection with class¬ 
room activities unless it implements some valid objective of the curriculum. 
A good auditory or visual aid is one which stems from a classroom need 
and serves to meet that need better than any other device or procedure 
that is available. 

2. Audio-visual aids should be integrated with learning experiences. It 
is obvious that, if audio-visual aids are to enrich and make learning more 
meaningful, they must be properly integrated with the regular learning ex¬ 
periences of pupils. When made an integral part of learning activities, they 
may be used on some occasions to stimulate interest in a new learning ac¬ 
tivity and on other occasions to clarify important points; to add new in¬ 
formation; to integrate, review, or summarize what has been learned; to 
fix important ideas; to build better attitudes; or perhaps to help pupils 
develop important generalizations pertinent to a unit of work. 

3. The use of audio-visual aids does not relieve the teacher of his re¬ 
sponsibilities for guiding the learning process. We have already pointed 
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out that audio-visual aids need to be properly integrated with learning ex¬ 
periences. There is little or no likelihood that this will happen unless the 
teacher selects the most appropriate learning aid, plans in advance how 
it can best be integrated with the learning activities that are under way, 
prepares pupils for it, introduces it into learning experiences at the right 
time, sees that it is used in the right way, and, following its use, directs the 
discussion or follow-up activities of the class. Obviously the use of audio¬ 
visual aids increases the importance and the responsibilities of the teacher. 

4. Audio-visual aids must he selected in terms of the maturity and 
comprehension level of pupils. This principle is used, of course, in selecting 
textbooks and reference books. It makes just as much sense to use it in 
selecting audio-visual aids, for, if the ideas presented are too simple or 
too difficult, they will fail to challenge or to contribute much to the think¬ 
ing of pupils. 


Availability of Audio-Visual Aids 

At the risk of some duplication we now present a list of important audio¬ 
visual aids with two purposes in mind: (1) to give you an opportunity to 
check those that are available in the school and in the community where 
you are teaching, and (2) to correct the erroneous impression that the 
only visual aids are slides and films, for motion pictures and slides have 
come to fill the center of the stage at the expense of cheaper, more available, 
and perhaps just as important items. 


A List of Auditory and Visual Aids 


Apparatus 

Exhibit 

Poster 

Aquarium 

Flannel or felt board 

Print 

Blackboard 

Flat picture 

Radio 

Bulletin board 

Field trip 

Recording 

Cartographic map 

Filmstrip 

Sand table 

Cartoon 

Globe 

School museum 

Carving 

Graph 

Slide 

Chart 

Map 

Specimen 

Collection 

Mock-up 

Stereoscope and 

Cutaway 

Model 

stereograph 

Demonstration 

Motion picture 

Television 

Diagram 

Opaque projector 

Textbook and re 

Diorama 

Painting 

book illustratii 

Dramatization 

Photograph 

Time line 

Drawing 

Post card 

Writing 




The blackboard can be one of the most effective visual aids in the school. ,l '* 


One very clear fact should be evident as one looks over this list of 
auditory and visual aids; that is, the majority of these aids are available 
to teachers regardless of the size and location of their school. Some of 
the most commonly used aids are those that require little or no outlay of 
money. We are not implying that schools should for one moment hesitate 
to buy the more expensive visual and auditory aids if they have the money 
to do so, for there is real need for this equipment in classroom teaching. 
Our plea is that more teachers develop and use the aids which are available; 
and the fact remains that a vast number of these aids are found in the 
smallest school and in the most remote community. Furthermore, if a 
teacher makes effective use of those aids which are inexpensive and al¬ 
ready available, the chances are much better that a request for the more 
expensive ones will be approved. 


Some Practical Suggestions 

We now present some suggestions pertaining to the use of five major 
types of instructional aids. For a more detailed discussion relating to the 
potentiality and use of these and other audio-visual aids, your attention 
is directed to the bibliography at the end of this chapter. 

1. Motion Pictures. We can and do make instruction realistic at times, 
but we do not do it often enough. The motion picture is one of the in- 
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structional aids that can be of real help in solving this problem, for it 
gives us a means of staging learning situations that are vivid, lifelike, and 
close to reality. The teacher who makes effective use of the motion picture 
has a powerful instrument in his hands which he can use to stimulate in¬ 
terest, shape the attitudes and appreciations of pupils, and give added mean¬ 
ing to ideas. Research has convincingly demonstrated that the motion pic¬ 
ture is one of the most valuable instructional aids we have for vitalizing 
teaching. 

In recent years hundreds of motion pictures have been produced for 
classroom use. Many of these have been developed for use in connection 
with topics or units of work that are commonly taught in all secondary 
schools. Although films may be purchased outright from distributors, a 
good motion picture is expensive, and for this reason only larger city 
school systems are likely to build up a supply of classroom films. How- 



Class discussion is an important activity following the use of a film or other 
audio-visual aid. Here we see a teacher using discussion as a means of deter¬ 
mining how well the concepts presented by the film are actually understood 
by the pupils. (I) 
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ever, teachers may obtain classroom films on loan from the circulating 
libraries of commercial agencies, state universities, and in some cases from 
state departments of education. The chances are good that if a school 
has a projector it will also have one or more catalogues which contain 
an annotated list of films, rental rates, and instructions for ordering films. 

There are three major factors involved in the success a teacher has in 
using classroom films. In the first place, films must be selected that will 
serve a real purpose. Second, the film projector must be operated smoothly. 
With a little practice teachers or pupils can learn to operate motion-picture 
projectors. Third, there are some basic guides that should be observed 
in using films in the classroom. The following ones are important: 

a. Keep your list of good films up to date for each subject that you 
teach. There are many films available. Some that have to do with the 
same topics are much better than others. 

b. Preview every film that you have not seen to make sure that it does 
the job you want it to do. 

c. Prepare your pupils by telling them what the film does and what 
they are to note with care. 

d. Follow up the film. This may take the form of a discussion, the 
application of the ideas to other work that is under way, the carrying out 
of a project suggested by the film, or a simple evaluation of the film itself. 

2. Filmstrips and Slides. We are convinced that filmstrips and slides have 
great possibilities for improving the curriculum. There are good reasons 
for believing that a teacher can make a significant improvement in his 
work by the wider use of these two types of learning aids. 

The filmstrip, or slide film, consists of a series of pictures on 35-mm. 
film that may be projected on a screen or on the wall of the classroom. 
The pictures, which may be in black and white or in color, are related 
to one topic and are shown in sequence. Appropriate titles, captions, or 
explanations accompany each picture. Sometimes questions are incorpo¬ 
rated into the filmstrip, and these serve, of course, to stimulate and guide 
pupil discussion. 

The 31/2- by 4-inch slide and the 2- by 2-inch slide also offer fine 
possibilities for visualizing parts of the curriculum. Unlike the continuous 
strip of pictures in a filmstrip, each slide consists of a separate picture 
or other illustration such as a map, chart, or drawing. Slides are made 
of glass, cellophane, or plastic. They may consist of photographic repro¬ 
ductions or handmade illustrations in black and white or in color. The 
most common form of a 2- by 2-inch slide is the color transparency. 




A student committee on audio-visual aids, consisting of pupils that engage in 
this activity as a hobby, can be of great service to a school .' 1 ’ 


Filmstrips and slides have some advantages that motion pictures do 
not have. For one thing, they are much more economical than motion 
pictures. In fact, they may be purchased or rented at a fraction of the 
cost of motion pictures. Since they are relatively inexpensive, some school 
systems have built up extensive collections of slides and filmstrips. An¬ 
other advantage is that a single slide or a picture in the filmstrip may be¬ 
held on the screen or wall for a period of time that is adequate for care¬ 
ful study and discussion. 

Fortunately the making of slides or even filmstrips is not too difficult for 
a resourceful teacher, nor is it an expensive process. We find that an in¬ 
creasing number of teachers are making their own slides and filmstrips, 
sometimes with the assistance of pupils. The construction of a set of slides 
or a filmstrip bearing on some important topic is an excellent learning 
activity for pupils, for considerable research is involved in such a project. 

In using slides and filmstrips the following suggestions are made: 
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a. Preview the material if you are not familiar with it. Make sure that 
it will help achieve a specific objective and that it is adapted to the grade 
level where you want to use it. Also consult the study guide if one ac¬ 
companies the material. 

h. Be sure that you know how to operate the projector, or see that 
someone is available to operate it for you. 

c. Be sure that pupils are seated so that all may see the projected pic¬ 
tures. 

d. Prepare pupils for the material. See that they know why it is being 
used and what they are to look for. 

e. When using slides or a silent filmstrip, allow sufficient time for pupils 
to study carefully each picture or illustration. If the filmstrip or slide has 
captions or titles accompanying the pictures, read them aloud as you pro¬ 
ceed from picture to picture. Add comments when necessary to clarify key 
ideas or to-point out significant relationships. 

/. Follow up the showing of the slides or filmstrip. This may take the 
form of a review of important points, questions for discussion, or the ap¬ 
plication of ideas to the topic being studied. 

3. Flat Pictures. A program of audio-visual aids would not be com¬ 
plete without fiat pictures. Included under this heading are photographs, 
illustrations in books and pamphlets, post cards, prints, paintings, and pic¬ 
tures that appear in magazines and travel brochures. There are many oc¬ 
casions when effective use of these materials can be made in every in¬ 
structional area, for pictures are especially helpful in stimulating interest 
and in developing better understandings and appreciations. 

Compared with other types of audio-visual aids, pictures are far less 
expensive and much more abundant. Many good pictures that will help 
achieve specific purposes can be obtained at no expense by clipping them 
from newspapers and magazines. Others may be obtained upon request 
from numerous sources, such as industrial or commercial concerns, cham¬ 
bers of commerce, tourist agencies, and government departments. Sets of 
more expensive pictures have been produced commercially for use in illus¬ 
trating the main ideas in units of work. These can be obtained at nominal 
rental fees from agencies such as state universities and state departments of 
education. Resourceful teachers will find still other ways of building fine 
collections of pictorial materials. We have in mind teachers who make their 
own pictures, who exchange materials with teachers from other sections of 
the country or from other lands, or who encourage their pupils to help 
collect pictures that may be used in connection with various topics. 




The opaque projector can he used to project an enlarged 


image 


ot a great 


variety of visual materials such as photographs, maps, post cards, charts, 
graphs, drawings, and pictures from magazines or other sources.' M i ‘ 


The handling of pictures in the classroom is a relatively simple matter. 
They may be placed on the bulletin board, held before the class so that 
all pupils may see them, passed around and examined by individuals or 
by small groups of pupils, or, with the use of an opaque projector, they 
may be shown on a screen or wall. 

Related to this matter of handling pictures is the problem of keeping 
them in usable condition and readily available. Unmounted pictures wear 
out quickly. They are easily bent or torn and they tend to curl up or 
wrinkle. If a picture is good enough to be used several times it should be 
mounted on stilT cardboard, construction paper, or on some other type 
of backing. Rubber cement is inexpensive and has proved to be one of 
the best adhesives for this purpose. Particularly valuable pictures, how¬ 
ever, should be mounted with dry mounting tissue. 

The problem of filing and storage is a very practical one, for Hat pic¬ 
tures must be kept'in some form where they will be readily available. Many 
teachers have solved this problem by filing flat pictures in folders under 
appropriate unit headings. These folders may be kept in a filing cabinet 
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or box. Do not overlook the valuable experiences that pupils get when 

they help you select good pictures and provide permanent mountings for 
them. 

The following suggestions are offered for making the most effective use 
of this type of aid in the classroom: 

a. Select good pictures that are accurate. Be sure that the ones you 
select will help you achieve a specific purpose. 

b. Introduce pictures into learning activities at the appropriate time. 

c. Make certain that every pupil can see the material. If the pictures 
are too small to be seen by all pupils at the same time, use them with 
smaller groups, place them on exhibit, or make use of an opaque projector. 

d. Present pictures in logical sequence if two or more are used for the 
same purpose. 

e. Direct the attention of pupils to the major points which you want 
them to note. 

/. Make certain that the interpretations of pupils are accurately drawn. 
Be sure that they are seeing what you want them to see. Encourage dis¬ 
cussion by raising questions, asking for comments, or having pupils evaluate 
the material. 

4. Field Trips. The school journey, or field trip, holds infinite possi¬ 
bilities for vitalizing instruction in practically any subject. Every city, town, 
farm community, or the region nearby contains such a wealth of resources 
as to defy a mere list of the things pupils should know more about in order 
to understand the society in which they live. The chief purpose of the 
field trip is to bring pupils into direct contact with significant aspects of 
their environment, so that the resources there may be used in effective 
ways to supplement and enrich classroom learning. We have in mind such 
resources as banks, stores, factories, radio and television stations, publish¬ 
ing companies, places of beauty and historical interest, museums, art gal¬ 
leries, parks, exhibits; farming, mining, lumbering and dairy operations; 
soil-conservation projects, social agencies, transportation terminals; and 
various agencies of the local, state, and national government. 

The main advantage of the field trip over other instructional aids lies 
in the direct experiences which pupils have when they observe some signi¬ 
ficant aspect of the environment in its actual setting and when they ac¬ 
quire firsthand information about it. Under these conditions, learning can 
be more interesting, more accurate, and therefore more meaningful, for 
it is acquired in a direct way. These values, however, depend a great deal 
on how well the field trip is planned and conducted. We therefore offer 




I he main purpose of the field trip is to enrich classroom learning by bring¬ 
ing pupils into direct contact with some significant aspect of their environ¬ 
ment.'-' 1 ' > 


the following suggestions for making a field trip a profitable educational 
experience: 

a. I he field trip should be carefully planned in advance. Involved here 
is the need for getting acquainted with the place to be visited, formulating 
the purposes to be attained, making certain that the trip will conform to 
policies of the school, obtaining administrative approval for going on the 
trip, obtaining the permission of the owner or person in charge of the 
place to be visited, planning the route to be traveled, setting up a time 
schedule, arranging for transportation if any is needed, and conferring with 
persons who will act as interpreters or guides, so that they will know what 
is expected of them. 

b. Pupils need to be prepared for the field trip. They need to know 
the purposes of the trip, how it is related to the work that is under way, 
what they should look for, and what specific information they should ob¬ 
tain. Responsibilities for obtaining certain kinds of information may need 
to be delegated to individuals or to committees. Standards of conduct that 
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pupils will be expected to observe during the trip should also be developed. 
Obviously much of the planning and preparation for a field trip should 
be done with the help of pupils. 

c. The field trip must be supervised. Although a trip that is carefully 
planned in advance and with the help of pupils is likely to go off smoothly, 
the teacher is responsible during the trip for maintaining the time schedule, 
seeing that the pupils conduct themselves properly, directing the attention 
of pupils to things that are important, and making certain that pupils are 
getting the information they set out to acquire. In brief, the teacher has 
the over-all responsibility for seeing that the field trip is a success. 

d. The field trip should be followed up. There is much that needs to 
be done as soon as possible after a field trip has been completed. The 
trip should be evaluated by pupils in terms of its purposes. The informa¬ 
tion obtained should be shared, discussed, interpreted, and related to the 
work that is going on in the classroom. 

5. Auditory Aids Including Radio, Recordings, and Television. Based 
on the experiences of many teachers, we know that radio, recordings, and 
television can be used in effective ways to improve learning experiences 
in the classroom. 

Teachers of social studies, language arts, music, and science are able 
to make somewhat greater use of the radio than other teachers. The rea¬ 
son, of course, lies in the fact that there are more national-network and 
local-station radio programs that can be used to enrich learning in these 
four instructional areas. We refer to programs that sometimes have educa¬ 
tional significance, such as musical and dramatic productions, newscasts, 
lectures, and round-table discussions. Since many of these programs are 
broadcast outside of school hours, the teacher should not overlook the 
possibilities of assigning pupils the kind of homework that will involve their 
listening at home and reporting the next day on a particular program that 
will make the work in the classroom more interesting and meaningful. The 
fact, however, that an increasing number of schools now have disk, wire, 
or tape recorders leads to a second, and much better, suggestion for cor¬ 
relating radio broadcasts with schoolwork. If the school does have a re¬ 
corder, it may be used to transcribe a broadcast of special significance. The 
transcription can then be used in the classroom later, when it is needed. 

In addition to commercially sponsored radio programs, there are several 
university schools of the air that broadcast programs designed specifically 
for use in schools. Most schools of the air have transcriptions of their 




Recordings are inexpensive. I hey can he used to enrich instruction in practi¬ 
cally every subject. Here we see a class enjoying Shakespeare.' r ' 


broadcasts so that teachers whose classes do not meet at the time of the 
actual broadcast, or who are located outside the range of reception, may 
obtain recordings of the programs. These recordings can either be pur¬ 
chased and used for many years in the school or they may be obtained 
on loan for a few days. 

Several commercial companies have produced recordings and transcrip¬ 
tions for specific educational purposes in the classroom. Today there are 
many excellent recordings and transcriptions available for use in enriching 

instruction, especially in English, music, speech, foreign languages, and 
the social studies. 

Television is the newest audio-visual aid. Resourceful teachers are al¬ 
ready correlating telecasts with some parts of the curriculum by encouraging 
their pupils to view programs that are related to the work in the class¬ 
room. While this is a promising practice, we will not be able to capitalize 
fully on the use of this new instructional aid until a large number of educa¬ 
tional institutions build their own television stations and begin to produce 
programs for specific educational purposes. In the meantime, the networks 
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will undoubtedly continue to telecast many national and international events 

of outstanding importance as well as other programs that have great edu¬ 
cational value. 

We bring this section to a close with the following suggestions concern¬ 
ing the use of radio, recordings, and television: 

a. Keep informed concerning radio programs, recordings, and telecasts 
that are most likely to enrich learning in your classroom. Consult the 
schedules of broadcasts in the newspapers. Obtain the bulletins, manuals, 
and schedules of the networks and of schools of the air. Secure the cata¬ 
logues of agencies that distribute recordings and transcriptions. 

b. Be selective. Pick out broadcasts or recordings that will make a real 
contribution to the work of the class. 

c. Prepare pupils for broadcasts and recordings. Schools of the air, dis¬ 
tributors of recordings, and some broadcasters supply manuals which can 
be used for this purpose. Outstanding national or international events that 
are to be broadcast by radio or television are usually discussed in the news¬ 
papers well in advance of their happening. Obviously this material can be 
a help to the teacher in preparing pupils for the broadcast itself. There 
are other times when the only clue to the nature of a forthcoming broad¬ 
cast is the name of the speaker, his topic, or the title of the program. 
Such clues may, however, suggest what the teacher needs to do to prepare 
pupils for a particular broadcast. 

d. Plan follow-up activities. What a teacher does in following up a broad¬ 
cast or a recording depends on the nature of the material that is presented. 
On some occasions a discussion and evaluation of the material will be ap¬ 
propriate. There are other times when follow-up activities may take the 
form of individual or committee reports, a debate, a summary, a panel 
discussion, a test, or perhaps written reports. 

▼ FOR DISCUSSION 

1. What audio-visual aids do you consider to be of most value in vitalizing 
instruction in your teaching field? Explain how you might use some of these 
aids in teaching a particular unit. 

2. What errors have you observed in the use of some instructional aid? How 
would you have improved on its use if you had been the teacher? 

3. What types of instructional aids other than those that were discussed m 
this chapter do you plan to use in your teaching? What specific use will you 

make of them? . . 

4. Is there a danger in using too many audio-visual aids in a class. Exp ain. 
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5. Do you agree that the blackboard is one of the most valuable instructional 
aids? Explain. 

6. Have you started a collection of free or inexpensive teaching materials? 
If so, for what specific purposes and in what units of work do you plan to use 
them? 


SELECTED SOURCES OF AUDIO-VISUAL AIDS 

There are many teachers who would probably make far greater use of audio¬ 
visual aids if they knew what materials were available and how they might be 
obtained. If you are one of these teachers, you will want to consult several of 
the following sources of information about instructional aids. 5 


/. Sources of Films. Filmstrips, and Slides 


Several universities and some state departments of education have established 
excellent libraries from which films, filmstrips, and sets of slides may be obtained 
on a rental basis. If you are in a school that has projection equipment, the 
school will undoubtedly have on file the catalogues of one or more of these 
circulating libraries. You may also want to consult some of the following sources 
of information about films, filmstrips, and slides: 


Educational Film Guide. The H. W. Wilson Company. 950 University Ave., 
New York 52. $7.50. Title index, subject classification, brief descriptions; 
evaluation comments frequently included. 

Educators Guide to Free Films. Educators Progress Service, Randolph, Wis. 
$6. Revised annually. Lists of films, slide films, and sources. Title index, 
subject classification, cross index, and brief descriptions. 

Educators Guide to Free Slidefilms. Compiled by Mary Foley Horkheimer and 
John W. Doffor. Educators Progress Service. Randolph, Wis. $4. Revised 
annually. Comprehensive information service concerning currently available 
free slide films. 

Educational Screen, The Blue Book of 16-mm. Films. 64 E. Lake St., Chicaqo. 
$2. Classified list of more than 7,000 films under almost 200 subject headings. 
Brief descriptions. 

Filmstrip Guide. The H. W. Wilson Company. 950 University Ave., New York 
52. $3. Cumulative annual catalogue with quarterly supplement service. 
Comprehensive list of current releases, classified by subjects. Alphabetical 
index. 

Filmstrips: A Descriptive Index and a User’s Guide. Prepared by Vera M. 
Falconer. McGraw-Hill Book Company, Inc., 330 West 42d St., New York 
36, 1948. Reviews more than 3.000 filmstrips and gives detailed descriptions. 
Includes a complete distributor directory. 


We assume, of course, that the teacher will first consult local sources of infor¬ 
mation such as the school librarian, principal, or in large school systems the audio¬ 
visual director, to determine what audio-visual materials and sources of information 
about materials are available in the school. 
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International Understanding. Carnegie Endowment for International Relations, 
National Education Association. 1201 16th St.. N.W.. Washington 6, D.C., 
1950. 25 cents. Catalogue of 16-mm. films. 

3434 United States Government Films. U.S. Office of Education, U.S. Govern¬ 
ment Printing Office. Washington. D.C.. 1951. 70 cents. 

II. Sources of Radio and Television Program Listings 

Network program listings, in the form of monthly service schedules or periodic 
outlines of programs, may be obtained without charge from the following: 
American Broadcasting Company. 7 West 66th St.. New York 23; Columbia 
Broadcasting System. 485 Madison Ave.. New York 22; Mutual Broadcasting 
Company, 1440 Broadway, New York 18; and National Broadcasting Company, 
RCA Building. Radio City, New York 20. 

Television News, National Citizens Committee for Educational Television, 
Ring Building, Washington, D.C. Free. Presents current news about sources of 
educational television programs. 

III. Sources of Educational Recordings 

Catalogue of Recordings. Federal Radio Education Committee, U.S. Office of 
Education. Washington, D.C. Lists of records to buy or borrow. 

Listing of Educational Recordings for More Effective Learning. Educational 
Services. 1730 1 St., N.W.. Washington 6, D.C. Free. Catalogue of educational 
recordings in foreign languages, geography, social studies, English, music, 
speech, safety, friendship. 

Other sources. Some of the large companies produce and distribute phonograph 
records; e.g.. Columbia Recording Corporation. 1473 Barnum Ave., Bridge¬ 
port, Conn.; Decca Records. Inc., 50 West 57th St., New York; RCA-Victor 
Records. Inc., Camden. N.J. 

IV. Sources of Free and Inexpensive Teaching Aids 

Catalog of Teaching Aids. National Association of Manufacturers, 14 West 49th 
St., New York 20. Free. Brief descriptions of booklets, movies, slide films, 
lantern slides, transcriptions, posters. 

Educators Index to Free Materials. Educators Progress Service, Randolph, Wis. 
Several payment plans possible; write for information. Comprehensive anno¬ 
tated listing organized under subject headings. 

Free and Inexpensive Materials on World Affairs for Teachers. Compiled by 
Leonard S. Kenworthy. Brooklyn College. Brooklyn 10, N.Y., 1949. $1. All 
materials listed are obtainable for $1 or less; most for 25 cents or less, 
some free of charge. 

Free and Inexpensive Learning Materials. Division of Surveys and Field erv 
ices, George Peabody College for Teachers. Nashville, Tenn., 1952. $1. Lists 
sources of pamphlets, posters, and other illustrative materials. 

Legations and information services of the various foreign countries (locate 
usually in Washington. D.C., or New York City) often distribute free or 
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charge flat pictures, charts, posters, maps, and pictorial booklets. Films and 
exhibits are sometimes available at a slight charge. 

Sources of Free and Inexpensive Teaching Aids. By Bruce Miller. Box 369. 

Riverside, Calif., 1951. 50 cents. Sources of all types of aids. 

Sources of Free and Inexpensive Teaching Materials. Prepared by Hugh B. 
Wood. University Cooperative Store. Eugene, Ore.. 1949. 25 cents. Listing 
of firms which have indicated that they continuously produce materials for 
classroom use. 

United Nations Study Materials. Including Filins. Write to the Chief, Education 
Services, Department of Public Information. United Nations, New York. 
You may want to ask that your school be put on the permanent mailing list. 


SUGGESTED READINGS 

Dale. Edgar: Audio-Visual Methods in Teaching, New York: The Dryden Press, 
Inc., 1954. 

A comprehensive discussion of the theory and use of various types of audio-visual 
materials in teaching. This is one of the very fine books in this field. 

Haas, Kenneth B., and Harry Q. Packer: Preparation and Use of Audio-Visual 
Aids. New York: Prentice-Hall, Inc., 1950. 

Emphasis is placed in this book on "how to do it." The authors discuss the vari¬ 
ous types of audio-visual aids, their sources, and their evaluation, and make sug¬ 
gestions for utilization. 

Kinder, James S.: Audio-Visual Materials and Techniques, New York: Ameri¬ 
can Book Company, 1950. 

Contains many helpful suggestions for making better use of audio-visual materials 
in the classroom. 

Levenson, William B.. and Edward Stasheff: Teaching through Radio and Tele¬ 
vision, New York: Rinehart & Company, Inc., 1952. 

This is one of the best sources of suggestions for improving teaching through 
the use of the radio and television. 

McKown, Harry C., and Alvin B. Roberts: Audio-Visual Aids to Instruction, 
New York: McGraw-Hill Book Company, Inc., 1949. 

This is another comprehensive treatment of the nature, sources, use, and evaluation 
of audio-visual aids. Do not overlook Chapter 18, “Using Audio-Visual Aids in 
the High School.” 

Wittich, Walter Arno, and Charles Francis Schuller: Audio-Visual Materials, 
New York: Harper & Brothers, 1953. 

A helpful treatment of the nature and use of audio-visual materials. Consult the 
table of contents for specific reference to the use of such materials as the chalk¬ 
board, flat pictures, motion pictures, filmstrips, graphics, the radio, television, and 
recordings. 
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SUGGESTED FILMS 

Audio-Visual Aids to Learning (11 min). United World Films, Inc., 1445 Park 
Ave., New York 29. 

Shows how an eighth-grade social studies teacher uses a variety of audio-visual 
aids in a unit on Japan. She previews the film and filmstrips; uses the blackboard for 
lists and outlines; utilizes the film, filmstrips, and a radio program; encourages 
reference work in the library: conducts a field trip to a local museum; hears the 
pupils’ reports on individual and group activities: and arranges a visit to the class 
by a Japanese musician. 

Feltboard in Teaching (9 min). Wayne University, Audio-Visual Materials 
Consultation Bureau. Detroit. 

Describes the construction of a feltboard and demonstrates its uses in teaching 
vocabulary, grammar, literature, fractions, football maneuvers, band formations, 
and physical coordination. Gives directions for using pictures cut from magazines. 

Field Trip (10 min). Virginia State Board of Education. Richmond 16, Va. 
Tells the story of how a biology class prepares for. conducts, and follows up a 
field trip. Student committees are shown carrying out activities as the teacher 
guides their experiences. Reviews the principles involved in the use of the field 
trip and suggests other possible trips. 

How to Make Handmade Lantern Slides (22 min), Indiana University Audio- 
Visual Center, Bloomington. Ind. 

Demonstrates the production and utilization of seven types of 3V4- by 4-inch hand¬ 
made lantern slides by teachers and pupils in various school situations. Stresses 
sources of picture material and special production techniques, such as placement 
of copy, size of copy, use of a margin guide, and binding techniques. 

New Tools for Learning (19 min). University of Chicago, Chicago. 

Emphasizes the need for using audio-visual materials as aids to learning. Shows 
examples of the effective use of films in classroom situations. 

Using the Classroom Film (24 min). Encyclopaedia Britannica Films, Inc., 1150 
Wilmette Ave., Wilmette, Ill. 

Shows an approved procedure for using a classroom film. Illustrates the importance 
of previewing, clarifying purposes for seeing a film, and carrying on follow-up 
activities. 



11. Extraclassroom Duties of a Teacher* 


Of all the work that is done or that can be done for our country, the 
greatest is that of educating the body, the mind, and above all the 
character, giving spiritual and moral training to those who in a few 
years are themselves to decide the destinies of the nation. 

—THEODORE ROOSEVELT 


The Extracurricular Program 

One of the most challenging and inspiring opportunities in teaching today 
is outside the formal curricular program. Almost every teacher can expect 
to participate as a sponsor in some phase of the school’s extracurricular 
program, and every teacher should welcome that opportunity. 

How and why have extracurricular activities come to play such an im¬ 
portant part in the modern school? In much the same way that black¬ 
boards, textbooks, physical education, and instruction in music have come 
into the school to fill a need, extracurricular activities have been accepted 
as a necessary and vital supplement to the more formal curricular program 
of the school. The extracurricular program is the response to the demand 
that the school furnish more than mere academic instruction, that it give 
preparation for life by providing experiences in the broader phases of 
community living and intelligent citizenship. There is, of course, no rea¬ 
son why the various school subjects should not provide most of this train¬ 
ing. but in the typical school the modification of the curriculum does not 
keep pace with the needs of pupils, and therefore the extracurricular pro¬ 
gram is a convenient tool by which an obsolete and inadequate curriculum 
may be modified. It is a good deal easier and quicker to bring a new 
experience informally into a school by the side door labeled “extracur¬ 
ricular” than it is by the formal front entrance, “curricular.” 

PURPOSES OF.EXTRACURRICULAR ACTIVITIES 

The philosophical argument for extracurricular activities in the high 
school is precisely the same as that underlying the whole educational pro- 

* In this chapter, we are indebted for suggestions to Maurice McGlasson. 
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gram. In this area we also strive to minister to the needs of the individual 
and of society. In brief, each activity should fulfill a pupil need and justify 
its inclusion in the program by contributing to some general social objective 
of education. Among the significant social and psychological needs that an 
extracurricular program may be expected to meet are the following: 

1. To Develop the Whole Child. Through a well-balanced extracurricu¬ 
lar program that is properly integrated with the curricular offerings, the 
school is in a position to place equal emphasis on the social, moral, mental, 
and physical development of the individual, and thus increase the chances 
of realizing the newer aim of the modern school, the development of an 
integrated personality. The main problem of the school is to provide enough 
opportunities for self-expression. 

Granted that much of that which is offered in the name of extracur¬ 
ricular activities should be incorporated in the regular work of the school, 
there yet remain some practical problems. For example, a typical student 
in a senior high school takes four or at most five school subjects. In gen¬ 
eral, these four subjects cannot satisfy the worthy special interests of all 
the pupils. Assume that a boy is much interested in photography and that 
this hobby would contribute in a desirable way to his development. Per¬ 
haps one of the school subjects, for example, science, could and should 
include a unit on photography. However, such a unit would not be likely 
to reach all the pupils of a school interested in photography, nor would it 
be easy for the boy in question to keep in touch with this activity through¬ 
out the period of his schooling, whereas a camera club operating as an 
extracurricular activity can serve the needs of all the pupils who can 
profit by this experience. Thus we see that the typical academic program 
of four subject-matter courses in which the pupil is enrolled during a single 
term or semester is at best an inadequate provision for ministering to his 
specific needs and interests. It is here that the flexible extracurricular pro¬ 
gram supplements the academic offerings and provides for the develop¬ 
ment of special talents, interests, and abilities. Through a variety of activi¬ 
ties the slow-learning pupil as well as the alert pupil may be provided with 
increased exploratory opportunities that serve to make his life more mean¬ 
ingful. 

2 To Develop the Good Citizen. Desirable social habits such as indi¬ 
vidual responsibility, constructive leadership, and effective resourcefulness 
are more likely to be discovered and developed in an extracurricular pro¬ 
gram than in classes that tend to be conducted on the basis of assignments 
by, and recitations to, the teacher. Many extracurricular groups are more 



A group such as this can make a significant contribution to the morale of the 
school.' n 

realistic and correspond more closely to service, civic, and social organi¬ 
zations on an adult level than do classroom situations. When properly 
organized, extracurricular activities provide laboratories in which pupils 
can be initiated gradually into the duties of citizenship. 

3. To Develop Worthy Recreational Interests. It is generally recognized 
that both youths and adults have a dangerous amount of leisure time and 
that the continued decrease in the number of working hours for all is almost 
certain to make practice in the wise use of leisure a fundamental concern 
of the school. The need has become acute for developing constructive avo- 
cational and recreational interests which are immediately useful to the 
pupil and which will carry over and serve to enrich the leisure hours of 
his adult life. The continuing emphasis in all extracurricular activities 
must be on active participation by all members in any activity rather than 
on mere observation on the part of most. 

The extracurricular program is, in reality, a direct outgrowth of three 
things: («) the changing social and economic conditions; ( b ) a better 
understanding of the psychological needs and characteristics of the adoles¬ 
cent; and (c) the lag in the reform of the secondary-school curriculum. 
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THE SCOPE OF THE ACTIVITY PROGRAM 

Several factors enter in to determine what a school should offer in the 
way of extracurricular activities. The work of other agencies in the com¬ 
munity, the school plant facilities, and the training of the teaching person¬ 
nel are illustrations of some of these determinants. In most schools, how¬ 
ever, a well-balanced and adequate extracurricular program is built around 
(1) student civic activities; (2) academic clubs, musical organizations, 
speech activities, and hobby clubs; and (3) interscholastic and intramural 
athletic teams. This classification will be expanded to give some idea of 
the variety of activities which it includes. 

1. Student Civic Activities. The ability to live democratically is a skill 
which is developed in the same fashion as any other skill, largely through 
practice. The obvious implication, then, is that student civic activities 
should provide many and varied opportunities for experiences in democ¬ 
racy. The student council, homeroom, assembly, and class organizations all 
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In many schools a few teachers are selected by the stall as advisers to the 
student council. Would you know how to be a constructive force rather than 
a dictator in a scene such as you see here? ,N >> 
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may offer experiences leading to a better understanding and appreciation 
of democratic processes. In these activities, pupils help determine the 
policies and the programs. They plan and present assembly programs. The 
individual pupil learns how to conduct a meeting in approved parlia¬ 
mentary style. He learns that the “common good” should transcend selfish 
interests. The meetings of the homeroom and of class organizations and 
the election of representatives to the student council, athletic board, and 
assembly committee provide practice in the operation of democratic ma¬ 
chinery and the exercise of student franchise in the school. 

Here we must pause to call attention to a fatal hazard to the effectiveness 
of an extracurricular program in giving practice in democratic living. It is 
that a faculty will not really trust the sound judgment of a student body. 
It will time and again outmaneuver a student group with the worthy but 
mistaken purpose of avoiding impending error. It is not likely that by 
secret and unsigned ballot students will come to a wrong decision, pro¬ 
vided there has been adequate discussion of all the facts and issues in¬ 
volved. When students of a high school have a real part in planning and 
managing a wide range of extracurricular activities, they quickly, say in a 
few years, become mature enough to realize that some aspects of the 
school’s administration cannot be completely delegated to students. The 
undercurrent of faith or lack of faith in a student body is so extremely 
important that it in the end determines the effectiveness of the program 
in democratic living. 

In addition to the types of activities already mentioned, there are usually 
many opportunities in any school for other student service organizations. 
Such groups, given the chance to offer specific services, can be of great 
value in helping develop school spirit and morale, in orienting new stu¬ 
dents to the school, in developing student pride in the appearance of the 
school plant, and in countless other projects. 

2. Academic Clubs, Musical Organizations, Speech Activities, and 
Hobby Clubs. Academic clubs grow out of, supplement, and enrich subject- 
matter courses in which pupils express special interests. Among typical 
academic activities in the extracurricular program are foreign-language 
clubs, science clubs, mathematics clubs, vocational clubs, fine-arts clubs, 
library clubs, English clubs, and student publications. 

In general, a faculty may well challenge the desirability of a club operat¬ 
ing in a school subject. Too often such a club is the instrument used by 
ambitious departmental teachers to dispense propaganda, or it is a device 
for motivating extra work. Then, too, the materials of unusual value and 




The Future Farmers of America is often one of the most active clubs in schools 


that offer vocational agriculture. This club serves the special interests of its 
members. It also enriches and supplements the departmental offerings in 


agriculture.' x -‘ 


interest provided by club programs should probably be an integral part of 
the curriculum of the school in order that all pupils may benefit by these 
experiences. 

However, the curricular or extracurricular classification of many activi¬ 
ties is determined by the size of the school, and by the teaching personnel, 
the facilities, and the philosophy of the school. Thus an activity offered 
as a formal course in one school may be an extracurricular activity in 
another school. Examples of this might be band, orchestra, glee clubs, 
public speaking, dramatics, and school publications. In addition, within 
a given school some types of activities may be partly curricular in offering 
and partly extracurricular; for example, the school paper may be a project 
of the journalism class, but the yearbook may be an extracurricular project 
sponsored by a club or by the senior class. Another variation may be 
found in the fact that a particular activity is offered as a course for some 
pupils and as an extracurricular activity for other pupils; for example, 
industrial arts may be a course offering for boys but a club activity for 
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girls, and home economics may be a course offering for girls but a club 
activity for boys. Thus it is difficult to draw general conclusions concern¬ 
ing the desirability of the “curricular” or “extracurricular” label for any 
activity. 

The school orchestra, band, glee clubs, choral-reading clubs, small 
musical groups, and dramatic clubs are typical extracurricular activities 
providing valuable experiences that would be difficult to include in formal 
courses. 

Hobby clubs likewise grow out of expressed interests of students and 
are organized to develop special talents. They provide increased explora¬ 
tory opportunities for'pupils but, unlike academic clubs, are usually not 
closely related to subject courses. A wide range of interests finds expression 
in such organizations as model airplane clubs, outdoor clubs, camera clubs, 
radio clubs, television clubs, and rifle clubs. Such activities offer many 
suggestions for school assemblies and other special programs. It is from 
experiences such as these that avocational and hobby interests on an adult 
level are encouraged. 

All the activities mentioned in this section offer help in developing pupil 
poise and confidence in common social situations. On a larger scale many 
schools have a planned program of social activities on a grade, all-school, or 
other large-group basis which contributes greatly to social growth on the 
part of pupils. 

3. Athletic Organizations. Health, the worthy use of leisure, and the 
development of habits of service, loyalty, and teamwork, with their con¬ 
comitant attitudes, are among the more evident values in the athletic pro¬ 
gram of a school. Teams in football, basketball, baseball, and track usually 
represent the school in interscholastic competition. However, since mem¬ 
bership on these teams is generally restricted to the superior athlete, the 
need is acute for activities to be so organized that all pupils may share 
in the benefits of a physical-education program. “Every pupil a player," 
the general principle that should govern the organization of the intramural 
athletic program, calls for a variety of organized play groups. Thus all of 
the sports listed in the interscholastic program may, and probably should, 
be offered on an intramural basis as well. In addition to these, there are 
many intramural sports, such as boxing, tumbling, ping-pong, archery, 
swimming, softball, volleyball, bowling, tennis, and golf, in which many 
boys and girls may engage. It is chiefly from this latter group that worth¬ 
while, healthful athletic interests on an adult level may develop. 




It is sometimes hard to draw the line between an extracurricular activity and 
a project that involves the whole school. Here is a Christmas project that re¬ 
quired a good deal of sagacious guidance by teachers. 


The scope of the student activities program in many schools has been 
expanded in recent years to include camping and outdoor education and 
educational tours. The objectives of these activities are basically the same 
as those in other phases of the school's curricular and extracurricular 
program. 

In activities varying in extremes from ping-pong to football, from an 
informal meeting of a social program committee to an executive session 
of the student council, from flying model airplanes to a rendition of the 
Poet and Peasant Overture by the orchestra, we find operating the basic 
principle that “the school exists for the development of the pupil and the 
welfare of society.” 

The Role of the Activity Sponsor 

There is no guarantee that the extracurricular program will either possess 
a general educational value or fulfill an important need in the pupil’s life 
unless each activity is properly organized and directed. The most im- 
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A sponsor of a class or club must be able to deal effectively with social and 
informal teaching situations.' 1 ’ 1 


portant factor in the success of a club or organization is the sponsor. The 
teacher in training should not overlook the importance of preparing to 
direct at least one or two extracurricular activities before completing the 
period of student teaching. In many secondary schools today the extra¬ 
curricular program is scheduled during a regular period of the school 
day, and teachers are expected to regard sponsorship of activities as a 
definite part of their work in the school. In selecting new teachers, super¬ 
intendents and principals are placing increased emphasis on ability and 
willingness to assume responsibilities in connection with the school’s extra¬ 
curricular program. It is evident that preparation for sponsorship must be 
considered an important aspect of professional training and equipment. 

Teacher-education institutions recognize the value of preparation for the 
supervision of extracurricular activities. Among the courses now available 
that have a relation to the activity program are those in the theory of 
extracurricular activities, in guidance, character education, music, debate, 
journalism, and dramatics. Participation in such campus activities as 
athletics, publications, dramatics, and various clubs provides foundational 
preparation for directing similar activities in high schools. If possible, a 
student teacher should arrange to serve as an assistant sponsor in one or 
more of these activities in the period devoted to professional education; in 
any case he should observe as many activities in action as time will permit. 
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QUALIFICATIONS OF THE ACTIVITY SPONSOR 

The following questions may help you to appraise your fitness as the 
sponsor of an assigned activity. If you find any checks in the column 
indicating a negative response, try to determine what you can do to pre¬ 
pare for the task. 

Self-appraisal by an Activity Sponsor 

Directions: Consider each item carefully and place a J in the appropriate column 
opposite it; e.g.. if you think you welcome suggestions that improve your efficiency, 
place a J in the column marked "Yes" after item 3. 


Qualities 

1. Have you had some special training that has prepared you for the 
responsibilities as a sponsor of this particular activity? If not. are 
you willing to learn? 

2. Are you interested enough in the activity so that it is likely to develop 
as a recreational hobby for you? 

3. Will you welcome suggestions that will improve your efficiency as a 
sponsor? 

4. Do you plan to cooperate with sponsors of other activities and with 
your principal? 

5. Do you think that you can manipulate the total situation so that 
pupils will like to have you as a member of the group? 

6. Are you acquainted with the general principles that should govern 
the administration and supervision of extracurricular activities? 

7. Do you understand the specific aims and functions of the club you 
will sponsor? 

8. Do you see in this activity opportunities for such guidance as may 
be suggested by the terms “self-expression," “leadership," and "men¬ 
tal health"? 

9. Have you any plan for appraising the value of this activity for the 
participants? for the school? 

10. Do you deal effectively with social and informal teaching situations? 


Organization of the Extracurricular Program 

Extracurricular activities vary somewhat widely in the range of experi¬ 
ences provided, but certain fundamental principles of organization and 
supervision are sufficiently broad to guide the extracurricular program in 
all schools. The beginning teacher needs to know these principles in order 
to give the proper aim and direction to the activities he is likely to be 
called on to organize and sponsor. 
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PRINCIPLES OF ORGANIZATION 

1. The extracurricular program should be strictly under the guidance 
and control of the school. Final authority in regard to the organization of 
new activities and the plans and policies of organizations should be vested 
in the faculty. Each activity should be supervised by a faculty sponsor. 
In order that the entire program may be coordinated and properly ad¬ 
ministered, there should be a director of activities. In many smaller schools 
the principal will in all probability act in this capacity. 

2. Activities should be organized for specific purposes. In particular, 
those should be encouraged that (a) grow out of and serve to enrich cur¬ 
ricular work, ( h) fulfill an immediate pupil need, (c) have carry-over 
values in adult life, and (d) produce significant values to society. There 
should be no hesitancy in discontinuing any activity which does not con¬ 
tribute to one or more of these purposes. If a permanent “recruitment” 
program has to be carried on in order to provide pupil personnel for any 
activity, it may be difficult to justify the existence of that particular activity 
in the over-all program. 



Beginning teachers are often asked to be sponsors of the school's publications. 
Even if you have training in journalism, it might be a good thing to watch a 
high-school staff in action and learn what the main duties are. ,El 
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3. There should be a wide variety of activities in order that the needs 
of as many pupils as possible may be met. Extension of the extracurricular 
program should be gradual and will be influenced by the type of com¬ 
munity and its agencies, the school plant and equipment, the curriculum, 
and the training of the personnel of the school staff. 

4. The sponsors of the different organizations should, by cooperative 
thinking, arrive at a common policy to be observed in the supervision of all 
activities. Unless the program is integrated, by which we mean that the 
activities rise out of projects and units that are related to each other and 
to the general curriculum, a school day may become very hectic for both 
pupils and teachers. The fact is that many buildings house two institutions, 
the school of the academic curriculum and the school of the extracurricular 
activities. In order that all the programs may be tied together, the teachers 
have to come to certain general agreements concerning policy. 

5. Activities should be inexpensive for the individual pupil. All busi¬ 
ness accounts should be budgeted through a central organization, and a 
definite and specific means should be provided for checking and disbursing 
funds. 

6. Participation of all pupils should be encouraged. Membership should 
be voluntary, but limited to the extent that a proper balance is maintained 
between the curricular and the extracurricular activities of each pupil. 
Some schools operate with a “point system” so as to ensure wide partici¬ 
pation. Under such a plan, when a pupil carrying a full quota of points is 
elected to still another office, he must give up some other responsibility. 

7. There should be a definite time allotment provided in the regular 
school program for all activities. 

8. Provision should be made for continuous appraisal of the services 
and values of the extracurricular program to pupils and to schools. This 
appraisal should be a cooperative enterprise, including pupils, faculty, and 
administrators. The values of the extracurricular program should be pub¬ 
licized. 

9. The opportunities for close school-community relationships inherent 
in the extracurricular program should be emphasized. In many instances 
extracurricular activities serve as media for interpreting the school to the 
community. In turn, the activities can serve as media for bringing many 
aspects of community living and culture into the school. 

10. All teachers should share equal responsibility in the extracurricular 

program, within the limits of their interests, abilities, and their other school 
duties. 






I ho teacher who guided this project had long organized puppet shows as a 
hobby. If you do have a choice of extracurricular activities in your first year 
of teaching, better choose something that is fun for you. ,N|) 


PRINCIPLES OF SUPERVISION 

1. Each activity sponsor should have some special knowledge of, inter¬ 
est in, and enthusiasm for the activity he is supervising. 

2. The sponsor should see that the policies and plans of the activity 
harmonize with the principles of organization, the philosophy of supervi¬ 
sion, and the policies governing the functioning of the extracurricular pro¬ 
gram in the school. 

3. Supervision should be in the nature of guidance and cooperative 
leadership rather than complete domination or direction by the teacher. 
Pupils should be given as much opportunity for self-expression, choice, 
freedom of opinion and action, and initiative as is consistent with the 
nature and purposes of the organization and the maturity of its members. 
Many extracurricular activities offer greater opportunity tor cooperative 
pupil-teacher planning than do typical classroom situations. 
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planning can be utilized in the management of a school? ,l ’ > 


4. Each activity should have an advisory board consisting of a faculty 
sponsor and officers of the organization. Opportunities for leadership and 
positions of responsibility should be distributed among all members. 

5. Records of pupil participation in extracurricular activities should be 
kept by each sponsor, and excellence in participation should be recognized 
by the school. 

6. The purposes of the activity should be clearly understood by both 
sponsor and pupils, and cooperative appraisal of the work and progress of 
the activity in terms of these purposes should be made from time to time. 

7. There should be a planned method of sharing information among 


sponsors concerning the projects and activities of the various extracurricu¬ 
lar groups. With this knowledge, such projects and activities can be brought 
into the curriculum on both a group and an individual pupil basis. Knowl¬ 
edge of a pupil's extracurricular interest is often the key to his classroom 
success. 

8. A pupil should be as carefully guided in his selection of extracurricu¬ 
lar activities as he is in his selection of classroom subjects. 
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Evaluating Extracurricular Activities 

To what extent are activities in the extracurricular program meeting 
pupil needs? What tangible evidence is there that the activities are enrich¬ 
ing the curriculum? What is the contribution of activities to the develop¬ 
ment of the good citizen? These are some of the important questions that 
must be answered before teacher effort and public cost in maintaining the 
extracurricular program can be truly justified. Some of these supple¬ 
mentary activities may be termed fads and frills, unless it can be shown 
definitely that they are accomplishing the purposes for which they were 
set up. The values of these activities cannot be taken for granted; the 
responsibility for determining whether the ascribed values of the program 
are real or imaginary rests in part on the sponsor of the activity. 

The beginning teacher needs to know how to use at least a few of the 



• • * 

A beginning teacher who undertakes to direct an operetta or any activity in 
play production should probably have special training or very special talent 
in the area. ,E) 
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more satisfactory appraisal techniques that sponsors have found helpful 
in measuring the benefits and values of pupil participation in activities. 
Specifically, information is needed that will reveal the extent to which an 
activity (1) meets a felt need in the pupil’s life, (2) functions in making 
the school a happier place in which to work, (3) is properly organized 
and sponsored, and (4) produces desirable changes in pupil behavior. 
Before other values can safely be inferred, this basic information must be 
determined. 

The following suggestions for appraisal by no means cover all aspects of 
the evaluation of the extracurricular program. However, the use of these 
simple techniques will reveal whether outcomes which have been assumed 
to exist have actually been realized. 

1. Appraising the Individual Club. The criteria in the list on page 288 
are based on the principles that should govern the organization and super¬ 
vision of extracurricular activities. The evaluation sheet has been con¬ 
structed to give the sponsor a convenient method for determining whether 
the techniques employed in directing the organization are thoroughly con¬ 
sistent with the best principles governing the administration of all extra¬ 
curricular activities. 

2. Observational Techniques. The use of informal techniques in ap¬ 
praisal was considered in more detail in earlier pages. An extended dis¬ 
cussion will not be necessary here, for the same procedures can be em¬ 
ployed in the measurement of the outcomes of extracurricular activities. 
Indeed, their use is particularly helpful in determining changes in pupil 
behavior and interests that are likely to grow out of membership in activi¬ 
ties. To illustrate, the sponsor of a photography club whose patience is 
at times considerably overtaxed by the persistence of pupils who repeatedly 
ask for more frequent meetings and more reading references about ama¬ 
teur photography, who carry their newly developed interests into the class¬ 
room and into their curricular work, and who spend a great share of their 
leisure hours taking and developing more and better pictures, need not 
worry about securing a valid appraisal of certain worthwhile outcomes of 
that particular activity. On the other hand, if pupils are frequently absent 
from meetings, if activities ace entered into in a half-hearted manner, or if 
pupils refuse to serve on club programs, there is need for further inquiry 
into the weaknesses that surely exist somewhere in the organization. 

3. An Opinionnaire on Pupil Interest. A sponsor may use an opinion- 
naire to encourage constructive suggestions aimed toward the enrichment 
and improvement of an activity. Interest is a fundamental motivating factor 
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Criteria for Judging the Individual Club 

Directions: On this list, "5" is the highest rating that can be given, and "1” is the 
lowest. For example, if the group spirit is properly developed, check with a ^ in the 
" 5 ” column opposite that item. At the end of the list, state whether you think the ac¬ 
tivity is very effective, effective, or poor. Where check marks appear in the first three 
columns, considerable attention should be given to improving the activity with respect 
to that criterion. 


Criterion 

• 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

1. Is the sponsor capable, sympathetic, enthusiastic? 

2. Are purposes evident? 

3. Is interest sustained? 

4. Is the club approved by school authorities? 

5. Has the activity been organized to meet a definite pupil need? 

6. Is the membership limited to pupils enrolled in school? 

7. Is the club open to all expressing an interest in it or possessing 
the ability to profit by membership? 

8. Does the club meet at school, during school hours, and at regu¬ 
larly scheduled times? 

9. Are fees limited and stated in advance? 

10. Are programs planned and approved in advance? 

11. Do club activities grow out of curricular work? 

12. Does the club foster helpful school morale, a spirit of service 
and cooperation? 

13. Is a spirit of individual pupil responsibility fostered and en¬ 
couraged? 

14. Are the business meetings of the club conducted in accordance 
with approved parliamentary practices? 

15. Are positions of leadership and responsibility open to all on an 
elective basis? 

16. Are positions of leadership and responsibility distributed often 
enough for all to receive training? 

17. Does the club work correlate with regular schoolwork? 

18. Is the club well organized, well supervised, and satisfactorily 
financed? 

19. Does the club promote cordiality between pupils and teachers, 
and between school and home? 

20. Is the proper use of leisure time encouraged? 

21. Is the group spirit consciously developed? 

22. Are records of participation properly kept? 

23. Are financial reports made and reported to the proper authority? 

24. Are purported values adequately appraised? 

25. Are special talents and abilities given expression? 

26. Are ideals of fair play and leadership rightly developed? 
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in all extracurricular work, and worthwhile outcomes rarely grow out of 
activities which pupils regard as uninteresting or which they feel possess no 
values. Since pupils often hesitate to express honest opinions in conver¬ 
sation with teachers, the use of the unsigned opinionnaire is a legitimate 
approach in determining the personal reactions of students, for it safeguards 
their identity. An analysis of these views may reveal weaknesses in an 
organization that otherwise might not come to light. 

Though the content of the opinionnaire should vary with the age group 
to which it is directed and the nature of the activity to be appraised, the 
accompanying sample will serve to illustrate the application of this tech¬ 
nique. 

Pupil Opinionnaire 

Directions: Do not sign your name. Make your statements concise and to the 
point, and be perfectly frank. Think through your answers before putting them in 
writing, and be sure each answer expresses what you really feel. 


Yes—No 

Yes_No 

Yes_No 

Why not? 

4. Among the activities of this club, which have you enjoyed most? 


1. Did you attend all the meetings of this club? (Check) 

2. Have you participated in the activities of this club as 

much as you would like to? (Check) 

3. Would you like to be a member of this club next year? (Check) 
Why? 


least? 


5. With regard to the meeting of the club, check the answers you think best apply 
to each of the statements below: 

a. Are too long—; too short—; the right length_ 

b. Held too often— ; not often enough_; at correct intervals_ 

c. Are very interesting—; fairly interesting_; boring_ 

6. What suggestions might the club adopt in order to be a more effective 
organization? 


4. Appraisal of Pupil Progress. Appraisal of individual pupil progress 
should be a continuous phase of every extracurricular activity, although 
that fact is too often overlooked because there is usually no formal report 
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issued to parents. Pupil progress can be appraised through such methods 
as check lists, observational techniques, sociometric devices, anecdotal 
records, and many others without resorting to the traditional testing pro¬ 
gram of the classroom subjects. Such progress needs to be measured in 
terms of the objectives of the activity. Remembering that the eventual goal 
is realistic self-appraisal, extracurricular activities many times offer great 
opportunities for a more honest approach to pupil-teacher appraisal of 
pupil progress than a typical classroom situation. Realizing that no grade 
is attached, many pupils can see themselves rather objectively in terms of 
growth and in terms of need for growth in particular areas or abilities. 


What Is the Good Citi zen? 

The end product of all schoolwork. curricular and extracurricular, is 
good citizenship. The modern school is considered a miniature society, a 



Here is a committee in an English class preparing a program tor a school 
assembly. It looks as if this is a good situation for teaching good habits of work. 
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community in itself that initiates pupils into the desirable activities of the 
larger society. In some homerooms, pupils are encouraged to analyze the 
qualities of the good citizen and to practice those habits that tend to im¬ 
prove the good tone of the school and help to create better working con¬ 
ditions for all. Needless to say, the greatest benefit of such a plan comes 
during the period when the list of traits of the good citizen is being formu¬ 
lated. Here are the requirements for good citizenship that were analyzed, 
defined, and accepted in various homeroom groups of a secondary school. 

REQUIREMENTS FOR A GOOD CITIZEN 

Cooperation. He is helpful on a school problem; cares about the school 
as a whole. 

Fellowship. He is friendly; adapts himself; is thoughtful of others. 

Sportsmanship. He knows the rules and does not take advantage; is a 
fighter to the end; is not a boastful winner; can lose without alibis; is honest. 

Responsibility. He does his job well and on time; accepts a post will¬ 
ingly; is punctual; sees a thing through. 

Sense of Humor. He is good-natured; is not normally tense; is cheer¬ 
ful; is a good person to be around. 

Courtesy. He is thoughtful of others; shows special consideration for 
women, children, elders, etc.; has kindliness of heart rather than ob¬ 
servance of formal rules. 

Workmanship. He is not satisfied with poor quality; appreciates a task 
done at an artistic level; values highly expert guidance and knows where 
to find it; does a job to the best of his ability. 

Pep. He is a self-starter; has ideas; has initiative and enthusiasm; is 
energetic; has an interesting and colorful personality. 

School Spirit. He supports the school activities (the school paper, games, 
council, orchestra); believes this to be the best school, but offers criticism 
to make it better. 

▼ FOR DISCUSSION 

1. Could the preceding definitions be made to have meaning to all pupils of 
the high school, even to those enrolled in the seventh grade of the junior high 
school? 

2. Assume that this school offers honors in three areas: scholarship, athletics, 
and citizenship. Do you think that a student ballot could and should be used 
to determine which pupils should receive honors in good citizenship? With the 
same assumption do you think that a group of children could and would choose 
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those who are the most entitled to recognition? Specifically, do you think that 
a choice by the pupils would be as valid as one made by the teachers? 

3. A homeroom teacher said, "Such a citizenship ballot will cease to have 
great value when the pupils are satisfied with the definitions." What do you 
think that teacher meant? 

4. What are the purposes of the homeroom organization? 

5. What changes would you like to see made in the extracurricular offering 
of the high school that you know best? 

6. If you had to plan your own high-school days, what change would you 
make with regard to your participation in extracurricular activities? For this 
question it may be worth while for a committee to interpret the responses 
obtained for the whole class. 

7. Assume that you had been assigned, without previous experience, to one 
of the following responsibilities: homeroom adviser, chairman of the pupil- 
teacher assembly committee, auditor of the bookkeeping phases of extracurricu¬ 
lar organizations, adviser to the senior class, dean of girls, chairman of the 
testing committee, adviser to student guides, adviser to publications. What steps 
tending to increase the value of your services could you take? 

8. One writer labeled the assembly the "town hall" of the school. What do 
you think he meant by that? 

9. Some student teachers, having consulted the suggested readings at the end 
of this chapter, prepared a list of different types of activities that are commonly 
found in our high schools. Each then selected one activity and prepared a brief 
manual of practical suggestions to aid a teacher who might be assigned without 
experience to the supervision of that activity. Finally, they appointed an editorial 
committee and arranged to finance the mimeographing of copies of the com¬ 
posite report. This exercise should not be undertaken by a class unless it has 
the disposition to devote a good deal of time and effort to the projects. 

10. As you read the two problems that follow, determine the basic principles 
of organization and supervision that were missing in each case. 

Problem A 

Superintendent Brown dropped into Principal Newcomer's office and engaged 
him in general conversation. During the course of the conversation, Mr. Brown 
asked Mr. Newcomer how his program was coming out financially. 

“Rotten," replied Mr. Newcomer. “The publications staff will have a debt of 
$600 to carry over to the next year.” 

“Why, what’s the trouble?” asked Mr. Brown. 

“Well, some of the money was stolen from the manager's desk; two sponsors 
insisted on keeping their activity funds in the bank as separate accounts; and 
there was no definite system of bookkeeping on the part of the staff. When 
the manager received a telegram that he had been elected to teach in college 
next year, he left the staff with all the responsibility; so now, no one knows just 
how we stand, or anything much about it.” 
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a. Who should be held responsible for this state of financial embarrassment? 
/>. What action would you suggest to Principal Newcomer as a possible 
solution to the problem? 

c. What system of financial administration and bookkeeping would you 
suggest? 

Problem B 

Teacher A confided in Miss B, a colleague, that her work with the French 
Club was not moving so smoothly as she would like. In fact, some of the 
members had rebelled against paying an assessment of 75 cents, which she had 
set as a membership fee. Miss A said that of course they must pay it, because 
there was no way of resigning from the club once a pupil had joined. 

There was trouble, too. with some of the members because their parents 
thought there was too much foolishness going on in the club. Pupils were 
refusing to serve on the program, and many were not satisfied with the meetings 
because the officers Miss A had appointed were called the teacher's pets. 

a. Just what was wrong with Miss A s French Club? 

b. What method of fixing membership fees would you suggest? 

c. How would you proceed to convince parents that an extracurricular activ¬ 
ity is worth while? 

SUGGESTED READINGS 

Bulletin of the National Association of Secondary-school Principals: “The Stu¬ 
dent Council in the Secondary School,” October, 1944; “The Assembly Pro¬ 
gram in the Secondary School.” November, 1946; “Camping and Outdoor 
Education,” May, 1947; "Vitalizing Student Activities in the Secondary School,” 
February, 1952. 

Edmonson, J. B., Joseph Rocmcr, and Francis L. Bacon: The Administration 
of the Modern Secondary School, New York: The Macmillan Company. 1953. 
A book with lots of common sense; better take a look at Chapters 14 and 15. 

Fedder, Ruth: Guiding Homeroom and Club Activities, New York: McGraw- 
Hill Book Company, Inc., 1949. 

We have already referred to this book on page 83. The part that relates to club 
activities contains many practical suggestions for club sponsors. 

Johnston, Edgar G., and Roland C. Faunce. Student Activities in Secondary 
Schools, New York: The Ronald Press Company, 1952. 

This book should prove of material assistance to any classroom teacher involved 
in one or more phases of the extracurricular program. The authors discuss all 
aspects of the field of extracurricular activities in the secondary school. 

Kirkendall, Lester A., and Franklin R. Zeran: Student Councils in Action, New 
York: Chartwell House, Inc., 1953. 

This is a good reference for the teacher who is working with a student council. 
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McKown, Harry C.: Extracurricular Activities, New York: The Macmillan 
Company, 1952. 

A comprehensive discussion of the whole field of extracurricular activities: the 
homeroom, student council, assembly, clubs, student publications, social events, 
athletics, finances, and commencement. 

McKown, Harry C.: The Student Council, New York: McGraw-Hill Book Com¬ 
pany, Inc., 1944. 

This is a helpful book by one of the constructive thinkers in this field. 

National Association of Student Councils: The 1948 Student Council Hand¬ 
book, Washington: National Education Association, 1948. 

This handbook is sponsored by the National Association of Secondary-school 
Principals. 

School Activities, the national extracurricular magazine, published monthly, 
September to May, by School Activities Publishing Company, Topeka, Kan. 
Although no specific reference is cited, the magazine will be found helpful to the 
sponsor of activities and the homeroom teacher. In addition to the usual discussion 
of general problems in extracurricular activities, assembly programs, plays, and 
special-occasion activities are included in the various issues during the year. 


SUGGESTED FILMS 

Learning Democracy through School-Community Projects (21 min), University 
of Michigan, Ann Arbor, Mich. Color. 

Illustrates experiences in democratic learning which are provided in Michigan 
schools. Includes student councils, student elections, Junior Red Cross, youth 
centers, a community-council meeting, a clean-up campaign, a vocational-guidance 
conference, a school safety patrol, an audio-visual service club, and a rural field day. 

Student Government at Work (11 min). Coronet Films, 65 East South Water 
Street, Chicago 1. 

Describes the nature of the work of a student council as it attacks the problem 
of improving conditions in the school lunchroom and follows the work of the 
council as it defines the problem, investigates conditions, reports findings, and 
makes its recommendations. 



12. The Broader Concept of Appraisal 


Greeting his pupils, the master asked: 

What would you learn of me? 

And the reply came: 

How shall we care for our bodies? 

How shall we rear our children? 

How shall we work together? 

How shall we live with our fellowmen? 

How shall we play? 

For what ends shall we live? . . . 

And the teacher pondered these words, and sorrow was in his heart, 
for his own learning touched not these things.— chapman and counts 1 


The baseball pitcher who in the midst of a great series of games asked 
his folks over the radio, “How'm 1 doing?” stated a fundamental problem. 
In all types of work we have to measure the product. The automobile fac¬ 
tory has a proving ground as a laboratory in which rigid tests of many 
qualities, such as efficiency, are applied. An alert and conscientious teacher 
will continuously appraise the progress of his pupils, the efficiency of his 
own instruction, and the effectiveness of his school. 

The task of appraisal in the classroom is obviously more complex, for 
many factors affect pupil growth. In the secondary school of an earlier day 
about the only instrument available for measuring the achievement of pupils 
was the formal examination. Recently, school people have been intrigued 
by the many significant contributions of standardized tests; e.g., achieve¬ 
ment in some of the basic skills, such as reading and arithmetic, can now 
be measured with great objectivity and high reliability. Indeed, a teacher 
in the modem school who does not make use of some of the new testing 

techniques available as side lights on the problem of instruction is either 
poorly trained or badly misguided. 


>J. Crosby Chapman and George S. Counts, Principles of Education 
Houghton Mifflin Company, 1924, p. ii. 


Boston: 
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One of the new things that has come into the concept of appraisal is that the 
student has a part. Here we show a student who has written a story for the 
school paper, and she is being guided to an appraisal of the story before she 
submits it.' K * 

There are. however, good reasons for believing that we are entering a 
new phase of appraisal in which a much broader concept will challenge 
the efforts of teachers. What are the main ideas in this new concept of 
the appraisal of the instructional efficiency of a teacher? 

1. Of major importance is the notion that the pupil will have a part 
and that his appraisal will be done in terms of goals that to him are de¬ 
sirable. definite, immediate, and attainable. 

2. We recognize that the significance of a change in the pupil s growth 
is determined largely by his capacity and the level at which he is operat¬ 
ing. Thus, the notion that all pupils should achieve fixed standards of 
accomplishment at various grade levels is totally absurd in the light of 
what we know about individual differences. For this reason we interpret 
test scores in the light of analyses, or descriptions of the pupils, based 
on recorded observations of behavior in a great variety of situations. 

3. The new idea of evaluation is more comprehensive, for by it we try 
to measure some things that are more significant than the pupil's con- 
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trol of items of information. We try to get evidence on the heretofore 
intangible outcomes. Then, too, we are more concerned that the pupil 
shall understand something he has learned than that he remember it. We 
emphasize understandings and appreciations. In instruction we are likely 
to hear often such cue words as “why,” “how,” “interpret,” “apply,” and 
“explain.” We try to get evidence on behavior that is socially significant. 
We go beyond standardized tests and essay examinations in appraisal, and 
we recognize the inadequacies and weaknesses in traditional marking sys¬ 
tems. 


4. We seek to evaluate what the pupil does in terms of goals that are 
appropriate to his abilities and interests. We try to take more things into 
account. In particular, we are concerned about social and personal goals. 
This implies that the teacher must know more about the pupil, his home 
and community background, his physical and mental health, his educa¬ 
tional experiences, his emotional development, his level of skills, and his 
intellectual maturity. We want new instruments which will define the goals 
more clearly and which will identify desirable changes in behavior. In 
brief, we try to measure growth. As you would infer, we are more re¬ 
luctant to use measuring devices without considering their probable effect 
on the pupil being tested. 

5. The discerning workers in schools recognize the importance of greater 
specificity in the statement of teacher objectives. The traditional classifica¬ 
tion of the aims of a high-school subject as practical, disciplinary, and 
cultural is, although valid, so inadequate as to be meaningless as a guide 
to the teacher in the selection of materials. A list of specific items which 
the pupil is expected to understand and to be able to do at a high level 
of mastery is of great value alike to pupil, parent, and teacher. 

6. We have some excellent standardized tests. To be sure, those in 
wide use in general are tests that measure skills. However, they measure 
improvement in skills that are of fundamental importance. 

7. We recognize that appraisal is a continuous process. It should not 
be limited to the giving of a test at the end of a unit of work, for un¬ 
less we have measures of the pupil’s growth before he begins the unit, 
we have no assurance that any growth has occurred during the unit. We 
need much more than merely a pretest and a final test. We need measures 
that keep us continuously aware of the direction, amount, and kinds of 
growth that are taking place in the pupil throughout the unit. We also 
need to investigate changes in pupils over a longer period of years by re¬ 
examination of the same pupils. 
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We turn now to a consideration of some of the procedures involved in 
this more comprehensive notion of appraisal. 


Pupil Self-appraisal 

The sample form of a Report on Progress on page 299 represents the co¬ 
operative effort of a teacher and his pupils. Before the appraisal form is 
marked by the teacher it is used as a basis for classroom instruction, dur¬ 
ing which each of the goals is interpreted. In the discussion the pupil may 
suggest a simpler definition or may even cause a goal to be rejected or 
added. The pupil is then given an opportunity to appraise his own growth 
by checking the appropriate column in the space at the right of each goal. 

Appraisal of pqpil growth is next undertaken by the teacher, who bases 
his judgment on test scores, general classwork, observations of pupil be¬ 
havior, and analyses of notebooks, themes, projects, etc. 

If there is a wide gap between the pupil's appraisal and that of the 
teacher, a conference between pupil and teacher is in order, with the pur¬ 
pose of bringing their two ratings closer to a valid measurement. Such 
a conference may reveal that the teacher has misinterpreted some of the 
reactions of the pupil, or the pupil may discover that he has failed to 
understand what is involved in one or more of the goals. 

What are the advantages in the use of this method of appraising pupil 
growth in the school? (1) It is a descriptive report that is more meaning¬ 
ful to a pupil. Instead of reporting “poor” or “excellent" for so broad an 
area as English, social studies, or the like, it shows more nearly the pupil's 
status in terms of the important skills, attitudes, and knowledges that are 
essential goals of each subject area. (2) It undoubtedly serves as one of 
the most convenient methods for acquainting pupils with the aims in sub¬ 
ject-matter areas. (3) It makes appraisal more objective by focusing at¬ 
tention on specific items. (4) The goals motivate pupils in their efforts 
to attain them because they are definite and understandable. (5) The re¬ 
port stimulates pupils to be critical of their own progress and provides 
experiences in self-appraisal. (6) It contains space for teacher comments, 
such as suggestions for improving work, etc. In short, it is a step in the 
direction of a constructive, descriptive, and diagnostic appraisal of pupil 
progress. 

We need not limit pupil self-appraisal to the preceding kind of device. 
At the end of every unit, it is a good procedure to discuss with pupils such 
questions as the following: (1) What did we set out to accomplish? (2) 
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Mathematics Department—Report on Progress 


Grade. Name. 

Date. Date 


Date. Date 


Mathematics goals 

Pupil’s estimate 

Teacher’s estimate 

Needs 

atten¬ 

tion 

Nor¬ 

mal 

Good 

Ex¬ 

cel¬ 

lent 


Nor¬ 

mal 

Good 

Ex¬ 

cel¬ 

lent 

Growth in: 

1. Control of basic skills 

2. Understanding of funda¬ 
mental ideas 

3. Ability to apply fundamen¬ 
tal principles 

4. Ability to solve problems 

5. Understanding of necessary 
vocabulary 

6. Understanding the idea of 
relationship 

7. Ability to express himself 
mathematically 

8. General power and mathe¬ 
matical experience 

9. Ability to read 

10. Ability to generalize 




• 





Social goals 









Growth in: 

1. Ability to follow directions 

2. Sustained attention 

3. Cooperation 

4. Individual responsibility 

5. Accuracy of results 

6. Precision of statement 

7. Systematic procedures 

8. Ability to work independ¬ 
ently 

9. Critical attitude toward 
reasonableness of results 

10. Openmindedness—delayed 
judgment 

11. Resourcefulness—ingenu¬ 
ity, inventiveness 

12. Impersonal attitude to¬ 
ward criticism 










Comments: 


Teacher’s Signature 
Parent's Signature.. 
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How well did we succeed? (3) At what points, if any, did we fail to do 

as well as we might have done? (4) At what points did we do our best work? 

(5) If we were to start over again, what would we consider doing differ¬ 
ently? 

More Specific Teacher Aims 

Did you ever take a course in high school or college without ever know¬ 
ing its specific objectives? Unless you had a good textbook and a com¬ 
petent teacher, you probably found it very annoying. In many classes 
pupils are not aware of specific goals. They are likely to have the frustrated 
feeling that they are being taken on a “snipe hunting” expedition. Some 
parents, too, would like to be let in on the secret. To be sure, if the 
teacher commands the confidence of his students, the general attitude is, 
"Teacher knows where we are going and it must be all right.” However, 



There are many ways of giving pupils a responsible part in the management 
of a school. Are you convinced that the same principle will work in the 
classroom? ,U) 
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too often the teacher—new to the job, struggling with a fat book, and 
lacking any course of study or supervision—does not know the specific 
objectives. There are also teachers who know what the objectives are 
but who fail to make them clear to pupils. Ideally, the students in every 

course should have a list of specific objectives. 

A definite goal toward which to work not only stimulates growth, but 
in addition makes measurement of the amount of progress toward that 
goal easier, more exact, and more meaningful. “To save money” is, to 
be sure, a goal, but at best it is an indefinite one for which measure¬ 
ment would be difficult. By changing the statement to read “To save $50,” 
the goal becomes tangible and exact measurement of progress is possible. 
Moreover, other things being equal, the activity is more challenging be¬ 
cause it is now directed toward a specific end. 

On pages 302-303, we have provided a sample list of specific objectives 
for a course in mathematics for the seventh school year. Just as an aerial 
photograph reveals the important features of a landscape and their re¬ 
lationship to each other, a list of specific objectives provides a perspective 
for basic concepts and fundamental principles. Fortunately, an increasing 
number of lists of specific goals for teachers of the secondary-school sub¬ 
jects are appearing in pedagogical literature. Of course you will find dif¬ 
ferent patterns. It is, however, fairly common to classify specific objec¬ 
tives under the headings: (1) information, (2) skills, and (3) attitudes. 
The outline for mathematics is a slight modification of this and uses the 
headings: (1) vocabulary, (2) skills, (3) principles, (4) formulas, (5) 
concepts, and (6) attitudes. In this illustration we do two things: (1) 
we show a few items under each heading and (2) we suggest the total 
list under each heading. 

By glancing at the sample list we see that the specific objectives of 
a year of mathematics consist of about 120 new words, 40 skills, 24 prin¬ 
ciples, 11 formulas, and 12 attitudes—a total of 207 goals. Perhaps such 
a list seems formidable to you. However, many of these ideas have been 
developed partially in earlier grades and are listed in order that they may 
be strengthened. A list of specific objectives for almost any high-school 
course could be written on one or two pages and would certainly not look 
as ominous as a thick textbook. 

Some of the useful purposes of a list of specific goals for the teacher are: 

1 To Provide a Way for the Teacher to Keep a Course Up to Date. 
The construction of such a list will force him to reconsider values and 
cause him to have a much broader view of the place of subject matter 
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An Outline of Essentials in Seventh-grade Mathematics ( Excerpts) 
A Guide to Pupils, Parents, and Teachers 

Vocabulary * 

Be Able to Illustrate Each 

First Semester Second Semester 


Amount of turning 

Accounts 

Angle 

budget 

acute 

cash 

obtuse 

checking 

opposite 

expense 

right 

savings 

straight 

Altitude 


Approximate Amount 

Average 

* About 60 words each semester. 


Principles * 

Be Able to State and Illustrate Each 


First Semester 

1. Graphs may be used to picture 
numbers. 

2. The ratio of one number to another 
means the one number divided by the 
other. 

3. “Per cent of’ means “hundredths 
times.” 

4. To find an answer to the nearest 
tenth, carry the answer to hundredths, 
then express the number of tenths to 
which it is nearest. 

* About 12 principles each semester. 


Second Semester 

1. Interest is equal to the principal 
times the rate times the time. 

2. In computing interest on notes, 
banks use 360 days to a year and 30 days 
to every month. 

3. The number of square units in any 
surface is the area of that surface. 

4. The area of a rectangle, a square, 
or a parallelogram is equal to the base 
times the height. 


Skills * 

% 

Be A ble to 


First Semester 

1. Use a table to find desired infor¬ 
mation. 

2. Interpret graphs. 

3. Make a neat, accurate bar graph 
and line graph. 

4. Find the ratio of one number to 
another. 

5. Recognize equal ratios. 

6. Supply the missing part of a ratio 
when an equal ratio is given. 

* About 20 each semester. 


Second Semester 

1. Substitute given values in a formula 
and compute the result. 

2. Find the interest when the princi¬ 
pal, rate, and time are given. 

3. Fill out a check. 

4. Indorse a check. 

5. Read and interpret promissory 

notes. 

6. Balance simple cash accounts. 
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An Outline of Essentials in Seventh-grade Mathematics ( Excerpts) 
A Guide to Pupils, Parents, and Teachers (Continued) 

Concepts * 

Give at Least Three Illustrations 
First Semester Second Semester 

1. Ratio I. Area 

2. Average 2. Bisecting 

3. Angle 3. Formula 

* About 10 each semester. 

Formulas * 

Understand and Be Able to Use 
First Semester Second Semester 

1. x-f-y + 2 = 180° 1. i = prt 

2. A = bh 

3. A = j2 

* Only one the first semester and ten for the second. 


Attitudes * 
Strive For 


First Semester 

1. Accuracy. 

2. Neatness. 

3. A disposition to be systematic in 
keeping records and accounts. 


Second Semester 

1. Appreciation of geometry in nature, 
architecture, and art. 

2. Precision in statement. 

3. An attitude of inquiry—“getting at 
the bottom of things." 

4. Annoyance with vagueness and in¬ 
completeness. 


* About 6 each semester but all 12 get some emphasis throughout the year. 


in the modern school. Even if he does not have the time and energy to 
build such a list from the ground up, he can take the best list of specific 
goals he can find in professional literature and adapt it to the needs of 
his own class and his own community. 

2. To “Let the Pupil In on the Secret” In any case the pupil will find 
the list helpful as a device for summary and review. As has already been 
suggested, some parents will find it gratifying to learn that the fundamental 
principles, basic concepts, and new words to be learned in a whole year 
of instruction in a course are actually few in number. 

3. To Orient a Beginning Teacher. Indeed, it would seem to be the ob¬ 
ligation of the school, when assigning a subject to a teacher without prep- 
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aration or with meager preparation, to provide him with a blueprint out¬ 
lining the objectives to be achieved rather than the pages of a book to 
be covered. 

4. To Serve as a Basis for Appraising the Progress of Pupils. The list 
serves a most useful purpose when it comes time to build a good test or 
other appraisal instrument, for obviously the test ought to include items 
that will reveal the pupil's progress in terms of each objective that has 
been emphasized in the instructional program. 

A final question arises: Does a list of specific objectives make for rigidity 
in the curriculum? The fact that it is definite does not necessarily imply 
less flexibility. In fact, we are more likely to change something when we 
know what it is we can change. In any case a really good teacher will 
think of the outline as a general guide—a servant rather than a master. 

Marks and Report Cards 

What can be done to improve methods of recording for the school office 
or for reporting to the parents a summary of pupil growth? In a school 
employing conventional marks, a pupil is given a report card containing a 
list of subjects, each followed by a per cent, number, or letter. Thus Bill’s 
report card might read as follows: English, 92; Geometry, 64; American 
History, 76, etc. In a different school, Bill’s report card might contain A, 
B, C, D, or E, in place of the per cent scores. 

Just how is this appraisal of Bill’s progress to be interpreted? A closer 
examination of the report would probably reveal an explanation to the 
effect that A equals excellent or that 64 represents poor work; but is this 
summary meaningful? Does it reveal the basis on which Bill was appraised? 
Does it interpret progress by indicating what he should strive for? Is there 
even the slightest indication as to why he has failed in geometry? In short, 
is it an objective and constructive appraisal of Bill's growth and develop¬ 
ment in the school? To answer such a question, one must inquire, “Pupil 
growth in what?” Obviously in English, geometry, etc. But is even this a 
satisfactory statement? Actually, it is an evasion of the real problem; 
for, after all, are we not concerned primarily with the pupil’s growth in 
knowledge, skills, attitudes, and patterns of conduct? 

Yet no mention of these aspects of growth appears on the pupil’s re- 
port. Instead, we are told that Bill is “poor" in geometry. Consider the 
feeling of futility of a patient upon visiting the doctor, if he were to 
simply, “Your health is poor.” Fortunately, the medical profession has 
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Appraisal is no longer limited to pencil-and-paper tests, lor ue are concern 

today about personal and social goals. We observe behavior in a great varu 
ol situations. 1 r> 
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devised more nearly perfect instruments for diagnosing the complexities 
ot the human organism. Likewise, one of our important tasks in teaching 
is to devise more nearly accurate instruments and techniques for diagnos¬ 
ing and summarizing the status of pupils in terms of growth in knowledge, 
skills, attitudes, and social behavior. 

An Indictment of Report Cards. The consensus is that the traditional 
report card has failed to keep step with the more progressive changes in 
education and, more specifically, that we have underestimated the impor¬ 
tance of the report card as an interpreter of the school. The main defi¬ 
ciencies may be listed as follows: 

1. The pupil tends to work for marks. If he accepts these as his real goals 
his work will not rise above superficial scholarship. 

2. Marks are injurious to the mental health of the pupil. They promote 
unwholesome competition in the classroom resulting in antisocial qualities; 
e.g., selfishness. There is also the danger of superiority and inferiority com¬ 
plexes, to say nothing of defense mechanisms and the general mental strain 
caused by fear of low marks. Then, too, we should be concerned by what 
happens to the mental health of a pupil when we insist on standards of 
workmanship which for him may be unattainable. 

3. Marks fail to encourage the very desirable habit of self-analysis. They 
cannot readily be used for diagnosis. A general average of numerous items 
obscures many things which a parent would like to know and which the 
pupil should know. The typical report card for the secondary school has 
little to say about such fundamental matters as study habits and social 
traits. 

4. Letters and numbers fail to picture all the aspects of pupil develop¬ 
ment. In particular, marks do not reveal to the parent or the pupil the 
goals of general education or the specific objectives of the subject. 

5. Conventional marks lack reliability and validity. It must be admitted, 
however, that, contrary to general opinion, the ability of a teacher to take 
a series of papers and rank them in order of merit with respect to the goals 
the teacher has in mind is highly reliable. Traditional marks are too often 
based on an inadequate sampling of a pupil’s work, and the personality 
of the pupil may color the marks awarded. 

6. Conventional marks are too inflexible to be readily adapted to the 
general character of our high-school population. The shift from a homoge¬ 
neous body to a heterogeneous one has placed a strain on the marking 
system which now clearly reveals its many weaknesses. 
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The Specifications of a Good Report Card. The new techniques of ap¬ 
praisal may be illustrated by studying a report card in the light of the 
following specifications. Conventional marks and the method of reporting 
to parents cannot function properly in the progressive, democratic school 
until revised in such a manner that they will: 

1. Place equal emphasis on the mental, social, and physical develop¬ 
ment of children 

2. Eliminate comparison of the individual pupil with the achievement 
of the other pupils in the class 

3. Indicate the aims of the school and the general objectives of educa¬ 
tion 

4. Report the achievement of the pupils in relation to the specific aims 
of each subject 

5. Diagnose the pupil’s difficulties, and follow with suggestions for im¬ 
provement 

6. Provide for pupil self-analysis 

7. Consist of a personalized message to pupil and parent 

8. Indicate the relation of the pupil’s present status in terms of require¬ 
ments for graduation 

9. Provide supplementary notices to parents of failing or unsatisfactory 
work 

10. Be attractive in composition, appearance of printing, and quality of 
paper 

A Note of Warning. The preceding set of criteria is highly idealistic. 
There are very few school systems that employ the type of report card 
suggested here, though fortunately many schools are moving in that direc¬ 
tion. It is significant to note the increasing number of schools that have 
undertaken to substitute an appraisal letter to the pupil or a conference 
with the parent for the traditional report card. Unfortunately, in most 
cases these are quickly abandoned when the schools discover that they 
have inadequate clerical service. What really happens is that too many 
schools are abandoning marks altogether, thus failing to recognize that 
“more marks” are needed when traditional marks are discarded. Presum¬ 
ably a poor report card is better than none. The solution for the problem 
of finding an adequate substitute for the traditional marks and the report 
card is not an easy one, and certainly not one that will be quickly provided. 

Above all, the beginning teacher must be realistic about marks and 
report cards. It is not your responsibility to reform the marking system 
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of a school before you are emotionally adjusted to the school and the 
new community. Rather, it is your job to do the best you can with the 
existing system without expressing or even implying excessive criticism, 
thus biding your time to the day, perhaps in your second year of service, 
when your feet will be on more solid ground and when you can undertake 
to work cooperatively with other members of the faculty for constructive 
reforms. The real danger is that in the end you will do nothing about it! 


Standardized Tests 

The construction of standardized tests is one of the most important con¬ 
tributions to education. The well-informed teacher knows that today there 
are available excellent standardized tests for measuring the abilities that 
are of fundamental importance in the development of a pupil. Reading, 
computation, sight, hearing, penmanship, and spelling can be measured 
with high or at least satisfactory degrees of precision; in the high school 
there are also some highly useful tests in various subjects; e.g., those in 
algebra and functional competence in mathematics for better living. 

School people have not been very discerning in their attitudes toward 
standardized tests. In the early days many teachers were exceedingly gullible 
and seized avidly numerous hastily developed tests that frequently had 
been designed by untrained workers in graduate courses. Millions of tests 
were given to children and were often scored and filed away without being 
used for instructional purposes. Then, too, broad interpretations that com¬ 
petent designers of tests never intended were made of the findings. Al¬ 
though one can find, even today, high schools where teachers have been 
so cautious as never to use a standardized test, in the first decade of the 
standardized-test movement teachers in general were not sufficiently critical 
of the validity of them. 

Recently the pendulum has swung in the opposite extreme and today 
many alert teachers are excessively critical of standardized tests. One can 
find schools with competent faculties whose principals forbid their use. The 
moment the limitations of many standardized tests were pointed out, some 
teachers jumped to the conclusion that all tests were undesirable, forgetting 
altogether that the value of a movement must be judged by its best prod¬ 
uct rather than by its worst. 

The intelligence test especially is under fire today. Competent workers 
have always known that an intelligence quotient, even if carefully deter¬ 
mined and predicting with amazing precision how well the pupil will do 
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the academic tasks of schools with their present emphasis on symbolism 
and verbalism, does not in fact predict how well this pupil will do all 
the infinite tasks of life that lie outside the academic world. When this 
fact was suddenly thrust on teachers, they seemed to lose perspective with 
regard to the legitimate use of such tests. 

But there is another reason why teachers are losing faith in intelligence 
tests. One group of research workers has taken the children of “dull” 
parents, placed them in highly desirable environments, and presto! the 
children have high I.Q.’s; and it turns out that the “dull” parents have 
bright children. With regard to these startling research findings, the cau¬ 
tious teacher will demand much additional evidence, for, as Lewis M. 
Terman - is reported to have pointed out, if the implication is true that 
“dull” children can be made bright merely by taking them away from their 
parents and placing them in ideal homes, it would be the most important 
discovery in and contribution to education in a thousand years. The fact re¬ 
mains that if, through careful administration of several widely used intelli¬ 
gence tests to seventh-grade pupils, we determine that Dora’s intelligence 
quotient is 80 and Bill’s is 140, we can predict with high precision the aca¬ 
demic record that each of these pupils will make during the next six years 
of schooling in any one of at least 90 per cent of our junior and senior high 
schools as they are now organized. The implication is that an intelligence 
test, if sensibly used by the teacher, beyond question will provide helpful 
side lights, and that the intelligence quotient is merely one of many impor¬ 
tant facts that a teacher should know about a pupil to narrow the areas of 
guessing. The word “sensibly” in the preceding sentence implies that infor¬ 
mation about the intelligence quotient should not be given to pupils or al¬ 
lowed to seep home to parents, for the good reason that neither pupils nor 
parents are able to see this lone factor in its true perspective. 

A similar case, though obviously not quite so strong, can be made for 
the use of the better type of achievement test. In spite of the extreme reac¬ 
tions to various standardized tests in some quarters, the wisdom of using 
or constructing tests dealing with specific skills seems undebatable. It is 
obviously unintelligent for a teacher to struggle blindly with a pupil who 
exhibits special disabilities in computation and reading when tests are availa¬ 
ble that might yield illuminating information on his difficulties. There is 
good reason for believing that the unfavorable reactions to all types of 
standardized tests is transitory, and that presently teachers will come to 
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accept as legitimate the use of tests for instructional purposes. On this as¬ 
sumption you can take the following practical steps: 

1. If there is a testing bureau or an exhibit of tests conveniently located, 
examine carefully several tests in each of these fields: intelligence, general 
achievement, reading, and computation. 

2. Also examine critically one or more standardized tests in your major 
and minor fields. 

3. Examine one or more good manuals that accompany standardized 
tests. 

4. If a standardized test is given at any time while you are a student 
teacher, participate in administering it, in scoring it, and most important of 
all, in interpreting the findings. 

In the last step you should try to answer such questions as these: What 
does the test measure? What does the test show about the class considered 
as a group? What do the pupils’ responses to various elements of the test 
mean? What facts of value did I learn about the individual pupil? What 
can the teacher do as the result of the information gained from the test 
to aid in the growth of the individual pupil and to improve instruction for 
the group? 

To guide your future work with standardized tests we now direct your 
attention to the following facts relating to standardized and informal tests: 

1. Many teachers have been critical of the traditional or essay type of 
examination. The chief deficiencies are that (a) it involves too much writ¬ 
ing and not enough thinking, ( b ) the sampling of a unit is so limited that 
the pupil’s ability is not measured, and (c) it has been shown that the 
scores of an essay examination are not sufficiently objective to make for 
high reliability. 

2. Examinations, especially of the older type, are usually not popular 
with teachers. Some of the reasons are that (a) examinations encourage 
the cramming of facts rather than a broad understanding of basic principles, 
( b ) when semester or term marks depend largely on formal examinations, 
there is at once a premium on dishonesty, and (c) the marking of examina¬ 
tions tends to be injurious to a teacher’s health. It is easy to see that what 
150 pupils may write on even a 10-minute test will require much time 

and energy of the teacher. 

3. To correct some of the defects of the traditional type of examination, 
workers have developed the standard test and the informal test. These em¬ 
ploy the newer procedures such as matching, multiple response, rearrange- 
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merit, computation, construction, identification, correction of errors, de¬ 
duction of conclusions from given facts, translation, true-false, and com¬ 
pletion. Some widely used standardized tests are designed so that they 
can be machine scored; they are multiple response—usually—with five 

choices. 

In general, tests are classified as (a) the old or essay type, and (b) 
the new, including both teacher-made and standardized types. The stand¬ 
ardized test refers to carefully devised tests for which norms of achieve¬ 
ment have been obtained. It takes a great deal of time, energy, and thought 
to construct a worthwhile standardized test; and obviously this is not the 
responsibility of a teacher with a heavy load. 

4. The functions of examinations have been enlarged. The old form 
of examination had a stimulus value (“stimulus” being derived from a 
Latin word meaning “ox goad"), since a teacher who felt himself slipping 
could always bring the woolgatherers back to attention by the threat of an 
examination. The old form of test, commonly referred to as the “essay 
type,” gave training in the use of the English language and practice in 
organizing material to bear on a specific discussion. Standardized tests are 
used not only to measure achievement but also to suggest standards of 
accomplishment. A teacher may, and probably should, use examinations 
to reach all of the following aims: (a) to discover how much a pupil knows 
at the beginning of a unit, ( b) to provide a highly motivated drill and a 
basis for remedial and corrective work during the instructional period, and 
(c) to discover the extent of an individual pupil's achievement at the end 
of the unit. They may also be used to reveal the necessity for reteaching 
to some pupils. 

5. Tests are often classified as survey, diagnostic, and instructional. 
These terms are often recklessly used. In general, a survey is a rough 
measuring instrument which reveals what a pupil does with reference to 
norms on rather large unit skills, but does not show in what details he 
is weak. A diagnostic test shows the nature and character of a pupil's weak¬ 
nesses. An instructional test, as the term implies, is any test that is given 
to the pupil with the main purpose of teaching him some specific items. 

6. The chief value of a test, aside from instructional purposes, is in the 
diagnosis of a pupil's work to discover the errors that are made. Too many 
tests are administered, scored, and filed away. A careful study of test re¬ 
sults should reveal typical errors and should suggest what teaching needs 
to be done and which of the pupils can profit by special teaching. 
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7. The phrase “nonstandardized test” or “informal test” usually refers 
to a test constructed by the teacher in which the newer testing techniques 
are employed. The most popular type perhaps is the true-false test which 
is often avidly seized upon by teachers when they first become interested 
in standardized tests. It is easily constructed, administered, and scored, and 
children usually are interested. However, a true-false test, while it may have 
value for instructional purposes, is a weak instrument for measurement and 
practically worthless in interpreting the meaning of an individual pupil’s 
response, for it involves guessing. 

8. The teacher should have a set of criteria for selecting a few tests 
for use and study from the many available. Among the items that need to 
be considered in determining the value of a test are (a) validity, ( b ) re¬ 
liability, (c) objectivity, ( d ) ease of administration and scoring, (e) the 
existence of norms or standards for the evaluation of results, and (/) the 
availability of equivalent or duplicate forms. 

Validity refers to the goodness or general merit of a test. The technical 
definition is “the degree to which a test or examination measures what it is 
intended to measure.” 

Reliability refers to the uniformity with which a test measures. A better 
term is “consistency.” The technical definition is “the degree to which a 
test measures whatever it does measure.” Reliability refers to the degree 
of correlation existing between the scores made by the same pupils of the 
same class on Form A and Form B, when both forms have been given 
within a short interval of time. More simply, the degree of reliability an¬ 
swers this question: To what extent is the picture of the class which we 
get today by giving Form A like the picture which we shall obtain by 
giving Form B tomorrow? 

Reliability is expressed in terms of the coefficient of correlation which, 
for this use, is called the “coefficient of reliability.” For measuring the work 
of individual students a test should have a reliability coefficient of .80 at 
least. There are only a few basic tests that, when given to classes, yield 

coefficients half of which are above .85. 

Objectivity refers to the degree to which identical results are secured 
when the same papers are marked by equally competent persons. 

Ease of administration and scoring must be assured by a carefully con¬ 
structed manual to accompany the tests. There are a few manuals so well 
written that competent teachers wholly unfamiliar with the directions can 
after a short inspection proceed to administer the test under standard 
conditions. 
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Strictly speaking, the terms “norm” and “standard” are not synonyms. 
Norm usually refers to the average or median accomplishment, whereas a 
standard is usually an arbitrary goal higher than a norm. 

Grade norms refer to the averages or medians of the scores made by 
pupils in the different school grades. Sometimes these norms are established 
for the end of the school year, but the tendency is to establish them for 
the tenths of a school year. Beginning with September 15, a tenth of grade 
is added for each month. Thus, a score of 85 on a section of the Stanford 
test would correspond to 7.4 grade. This is another way of saying that, in 
general, children at the end of the fourth month in the seventh grade, or 
about January 15, tend to make a score of 85. The phrase “tend to make” 
means that the median score is 85. The median is that score above or 
below which half the scores are found. 

Percentile scores are the scores below which certain percentages of the 
scores fall. For example, if a score of 40 is the 80th percentile, then 80 
per cent of the students fall below this mark and of course 20 per cent 
would, in general, fall above it. 

At least two equivalent forms of the same test are essential if growth or 
progress is to be measured. 

The teacher needs to be very critical of standard tests. Many of them 
have not been carefully constructed; some, in wide use, have very low 
reliability. The measures of validity of some of the widely accepted tests 
are rough and vague; in the case of a majority of them there is no evidence 
that there actually have been studies of validity. 

9. The attitude of pupils toward examinations has undergone a marked 
change. In general, pupils have come to like examinations that are used in 
the right manner. One of the most effective devices for motivation in a 
number of school subjects is the new-type or informal instructional test. 
When tests yield impartial and objective results and when tests are specific, 
detailed, and diagnostic in character—and in particular if the instructional 
function is stressed—pupils enjoy taking them. 

10. The cheapest test is not necessarily the best test. Ordinarily school 
officials are excessively critical of the cost of a test. They fail to realize 
that a few cents spent for a good standardized test is certainly an excellent 
investment when compared with the total cost of the school’s services to 
the pupil. If a task, say the teaching of a course in mathematics, is worth 
doing at a cost of $25 to $35 a year, then it would not seem unreasonable 
to spend ten cents each year to see how well the job is done. 
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GUIDES FOR A TESTING PROGRAM 

The preceding list of facts suggests the following procedures to be used 
in employing tests: 

1. A teacher should be cautious in selecting a test. Keep in mind the 
various items that need to be considered in rating a test. Subject all claims 
for validity, reliability, and values as an instructional tool to systematic 
study. Your appraisal of a test should be based on classroom use. 

2. Do not start too broad a testing program. It is better to use and study 
one test at a time than to give numerous tests without careful considera¬ 
tion of each. 

3. In the use of standardized tests, place the emphasis on instructional 
value. There are tests in high-school subjects now available that employ 
excellent procedures for teaching and reviewing some of the basic prin¬ 
ciples and processes. 

4. Practice interpreting what a test reveals. Too many tests are filed away 
by administrative officers or supervisors without utilizing what they reveal. 
The teacher should study (a) the degree to which individual items have 
been well taught and ( b ) the extent to which an individual pupil has 
mastered each item. 

5. Give a standardized test strictly in accordance with the printed in¬ 
structions. A test should be given in an informal manner so as to make 
certain that children do not become tense. On the other hand, if compari¬ 
son with norms is to be made, the conditions must be uniform. 

6. Do not make the giving of a standardized test an event. Rather, it 
should be all a part of the day’s work. It should be possible for a teacher, 
when schools can afford to do so, to give ten or more standardized tests 
in a school year without having the pupil especially aware of an extensive 
testing program. Avoid excessive publicity in initiating a testing program. 

7. Do not weigh heavily a pupil’s response to a standardized test in de¬ 
termining the mark of a semester. To do so would encourage cheating and 
decrease the satisfaction that pupils normally have in taking such tests. 
They should be used to throw light on a pupil’s achievement. 

8. Make certain, when you give an experimental trial to a standardized 
test, that you do not permit it to modify your objectives, unless you are sure 
that the test measures desirable things. The surest means of driving a thing 
into the curriculum is the continued use of a test which involves that thing. 

9. Keep a permanent record of the responses and total scores of indi¬ 
vidual pupils. This will enable you to compare the performances of a class 
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with that of similar classes in preceding semesters. The norms as published 
in manuals to accompany standardized tests are for groups widely selected. 
It may be quite unfair to compare a class in a particular situation with these 
general norms. Perhaps the pupils should be held to a much higher achieve¬ 
ment; on the other hand, the standard, if arbitrarily fixed by those who 
constructed the test, may be much too high. 

10. Practice making informal tests which employ the newer techniques of 
testing. It is desirable from time to time to place tests of the newer type on 
the blackboard or to distribute them in mimeographed form for instruc¬ 
tional or review purposes. 

11. Include the old form of test in your program for the semester or 
year. The old form of test commonly called the “essay” type has some real 
values that should not be discarded, among them being, that (a) it requires 
the pupil to organize his thoughts and gives him training in expression and 
(6) it can be made by a teacher with far less expenditure of time and effort 
than a standardized test. Its limitations are that (a) two teachers would 
probably not give the same mark to a pupil’s paper—indeed the same 
teacher might not give the same mark on two successive ratings, (b) the 
sampling of a pupil's knowledge or skills is much too small to be reliable 
as a typical random sample, which is what it will have to be to give a true 
measure of achievement, and (c) it is very easy for such an examination 
to be made up hastily and without careful consideration of the real objec¬ 
tives of the course. This might easily cause a pupil to be given a low mark 
in the course when actually he had done the work that was of real impor¬ 
tance. 


Observational Techniques 

In earlier chapters we have discussed observational techniques used to 
collect significant facts about pupils. We return now to observational tech¬ 
niques in order that we may look at them from the point of view of ap¬ 
praisal. In recent years observational techniques have been gaining in popu¬ 
larity as means for collecting valuable data regarding changes in pupils. 
As the term implies, the behavior of pupils is observed and, if possible, their 
verbalizations and reactions are recorded as they occur in significant social 
situations. These reports are collected in the form of anecdotes and sum¬ 
marized in a Behavior Journal. The temporary method and treatment of 
these data are shown on the following sample form: 
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Items for Use in the Behavior Journal 


Date 

Incident 

Interpretation 

Feb. 26 

Bill is interested in reading books on etiquette and 
correct manners. He checked out two recent books 
on that subject. 

(To be supplied 
in each pupil’s 
individual data 

Feb. 27 

Bill remarked in class. "I think the boys should wait 
first for the girls to leave the room after class is 
dismissed." John remarked, “Aw. let the girls take 
care of themselves." 

sheet when the 
pattern of his 
behavior has 
been clearly es¬ 

Feb. 28 

Henry tore up his report card. He said, "I hope the 
school burns down.” 

tablished.) 

Feb. 28 

John tripped Mary as she walked past his desk. 


Mar. 1 

Helen refused to play with the others. She said. 
"They don't like me. They make fun of me.” 


Mar. 1 

Bill suggested we have a unit on "Good Manners.” 
Tom and Mary each made a short talk and agreed 
with Bill. Everyone except John and Cecil voted to 
plan a unit on etiquette. Cecil said, "I hear enough 
of that stuff at home." 



Verbalizations are very important and should be noted if possible, since 
they often furnish the basis for a more valid interpretation of the particular 
behavior reaction. 

The final form of the Behavior Journal differs from the content here 
illustrated to the extent that all the recorded incidents relating to each 
pupil are collected on one or several data sheets or in a folder, and inter¬ 
preted in the light of the total picture of that pupil. Obviously, the more 
observations of a particular pupil with recordings of both negative and posi¬ 
tive reactions, the more valid is likely to be one’s interpretation. Teachers 
who attempt to work on a scientific level often keep a Behavior Journal 
consisting of several pages for each pupil. Recordings are either inserted 
directly on each pupil's sheet, or brought together from a miscellaneous 
Behavior Journal as shown in this section. The data sheet for each pupil 
finally becomes a series of significant word pictures that are obviously of 
great value for purposes of guidance. 

Without question, the keeping of these records becomes another task 
for the teacher but, if we expect to apply clinical techniques, we must 
expect to devote more time and energy to diagnostic, remedial, and clinical 
procedures. When the lack of time and energy makes the continued daily 
use of the Behavior Journal for all pupils impractical, observations and 
recordings may be limited and concentrated on problem cases. As a matter 
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of fact, with the cooperation of playground supervisors, athletic coaches, 
homeroom teachers, scoutmasters, parents, and others, it is possible to 
compile considerable data about a few pupils in a remarkably short time. 
The folder of the individual pupil then becomes a depository for the in¬ 
formation collected from the various teachers who deal with him. Obvi¬ 
ously, the longer these records of individual pupils are kept, the more 
valuable they become in contributing a fund of information upon which 
guidance decisions may be based. 

As has been suggested earlier in this volume, the materials in the folder 
of an individual pupil are likely to become voluminous and miscellaneous 
in character, and to some extent meaningless. It is therefore necessary for 
someone occasionally to survey the total record and write a brief abstract 
that will reveal in a glance to other teachers dealing with the pupil the 
significant phases of the general picture. Often the homeroom teacher is 
the logical person to undertake this service. 

Measuring the Intangible Outcomes 

One of the important aspects of the broader concept of appraisal is that 
we have become concerned with more than achievement in subject matter. 
We recognize that mastery of subject matter is only one aspect of education 
and we try to identify changes in important social and personal traits. We 
speak of such attitudes as cooperativeness, tolerance, and scientific-mind- 
edness as intangible outcomes, presumably because we cannot measure 
these directly by paper-and-pencil tests and express changes in precise and 
standard units. An individual may know all the answers to a test measuring 
cooperation and yet be an uncooperative person. The real measure of 
interests, attitudes, appreciations, work habits, and study skills is the be¬ 
havior of the individual. After all, the old farmer had a pragmatic and 
effective test of laziness when he identified his hired hand hoeing corn in a 
remote field by saying, “I think that’s him over there. But if he moves, it’s 
a stump.” 

We need to dispel the erroneous notion that we are helpless in apprais¬ 
ing changes in intangible outcomes. The world of practical affairs identifies 
these social traits in an efficient manner when selecting persons for posi¬ 
tions where these traits are believed to be important. Children exhibit a 
discerning intuition when they classify the new teacher as a “good sport’’ 
or a “friendly” person on the first day of school. Nor is the task of apprais¬ 
ing an intangible outcome one of enormous difficulty. A mere fragment 




The bookstore can be a phase of the instructional program, especially in the 
teaching of some things that all citizens should learn. It should be more than 
just a place where pupils get books and supplies.' 1 ’’ 


of behavior may be highly symptomatic of the presence or absence of an 
important social trait. As has been suggested, the important phase of the 
technique is to be sure that we have an adequate sampling in the form of a 
series of behavior episodes providing the general pattern of the personality 
with respect to the trait. We now provide two illustrations. The first repre¬ 
sents an effort to measure scientific-mindedness and the second, an attempt 
to measure growth in tolerance. The student teacher is expected to use 
these illustrations later as samples in his own effort to measure intangible 

outcomes. 

Techniques Jor Measuring Scientific-mindedness. The ordinary textbook 
provides a source of facts and hypotheses, often undocumented and cer¬ 
tainly questionable in validity. With respect to such material we may 
ask the following questions about the pupil: 

1. Has he the disposition to want the facts? 

2. Does he arrange facts in systematic fashion? 

3. To what extent does he check on source materials? 

318 
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4. Does he accept the first and perhaps the only statement of cause 

and effect? . „ 

5. Does he compare the conclusions of various authors. 

6 Is he able to detect prejudices and fallacies? . 

7. Does he seek the opinion of competent persons in the school or 

the community? 

8. Can he identify issues? 

9 Does he pick out arguments that are intended to mislead. 

10 ' Is he disposed to ask “Why?" and "How?" whenever it is sensible 

to do so? . , . 9 

11. Is he resourceful when suggesting possible solutions to a problem. 

12 Does he insist on checking a solution that seems to be correct? 

13. Does he form opinions for himself and does he know how to design 

ways of testing them? 

A series of observations of an individual with respect to one or more 
of the types of questions suggested in the preceding list should throw a 
good deal of light on the degree to which he is becoming scientific-minded. 

Other appraisals take the form of setting tasks involving inductive think¬ 
ing based on experimentation in the laboratory, and checking source 
materials in the library. Moreover, in some areas it is feasible to construct 
tests in functional thinking that consist of a series of statements revealing 
wide gaps between the presentation of facts and the conclusions drawn. 

The Appraisal of Growth in Tolerance. Bertrand Russell 3 makes the 
interesting suggestion that the way to teach tolerance is to provide pupils 
with eloquent statements drawn from historical materials in favor of posi¬ 
tions that no one now holds. In any case, if we are going to measure toler¬ 
ance we will have to assume that it exists in some amount and that the 
school knows how to develop this trait. In scanning the Behavior Journal 
of a pupil we need to raise such questions as the following: 

1. Does the pupil admit that others have a right to positions, opinions, 
customs, and habits that differ widely from his own? 

2. What is his attitude toward the people of other nations and, in par¬ 
ticular, of other races? 

3. To what extent is he bitter and antagonistic toward persons who repre¬ 
sent different social strata? 

3 Bertrand Russell, “Education for Democracy,” Education Digest, 4:1—4, April, 
1939. 
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4. To what extent is he aware of prejudices that were inculcated by an 
early environment? 

To an observing teacher the pupil will almost certainly reveal the answers 
to some of these questions in his English themes, debates, and presentations 
of reports, particularly if they are assigned so as to reveal the fundamental 
opinions of pupils on questions of this nature. Opinionnaires may be con¬ 
structed and included in specific units in English, social studies, and foreign 
languages to reveal the sensitivity of pupils’ feelings toward other groups; 
for example, in relation to their customs and beliefs. Then, too, the social¬ 
ized recitation will throw considerable light on the extent to which the 
attitude of tolerance is characteristic of a pupil. The give-and-take and the 
friendly exchange of opinions on controversial issues arising in class dis¬ 
cussion provide a basis for judgment regarding the degree of tolerance 
possessed by the individual and the group. 

Finally, one may employ a paper-and-pencil test to measure thinking 
about tolerance. We suggest that you do the test that appears as an illus¬ 
tration on pages 320-322. We feel sure you will be interested in comparing 
your responses with those of your classmates. 

A Sample of New Techniques in the Social Studies 4 

A large high school has a large number of foreign-born boys and girls among 
its students. One of these was Yuki. a well-dressed, gentle, and friendly Japanese 
girl. She spoke good English and made a wonderful record in scholarship 
during her high-school career. At the end. her grades were higher than those 
of any other student in her class. Since the best student usually becomes the 
valedictorian of the graduating class, the principal decided to make her the 
valedictorian. Immediately a storm of protest broke loose. Newspapers took 
it up; citizens called on the principal and threatened him; classmates announced 
they would not appear on the platform with a Japanese girl as their leader. 

The principal's reply to these protests was that Yuki should lead the class 

or else there would be no valedictorian. 

What do you think about the course of action? 



Courses of Action: 

A. He was right in doing what he did. 

B. He was right in his first decision but he should have given in when mere 
was so much protest. 

< This is a slightly modified form of "Test 1.4—Social Problems, in the E\aluation 
of the Eight-year Study of the Progressive Education Association. 
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C. He should have let the faculty and the students participate in making the 

de D S ' 0 He1hould noThaw allowed the g.rl to become valedictorian. 


directions: Choose the reasons which you would use to support \our 
course (or courses) of action. 


Re “]°‘ An established tradition should be followed without regard for racial 

differences. Qf racia , equality is all right in theory but it is impossible 

to act on it in all practical situations. , 

3. No matter how right, we should not push our ideas to the point ot 

offendine intluential people. 

4. It is more important for the principal of a school to keep the good wi 
of the community than to fight for the principle of racial equality. 

5. The students learn racial tolerance better by discussing the matter than 

by submitting to the principal's decision. 

6. Race prejudice is inborn and nothing can be done about it. 

7 In a democracy there should be no racial discrimination. 

8. In cases such as this it is wise to try to reform the community before 

pressing the issue. 

9. Democracy means that the will of the majority must be obeyed. 

10. Americans would not like an alien to be put above their children. 

11. In a democracy those affected by a decision should have part in mak¬ 


ing it. 

12. Citizens who pay taxes have the right to determine what the school 
should or should not do. 

13. Class honors should be given strictly on the basis of merit. 

14. Race prejudice would probably be deepened if the principal did not yield 
to the community demand. 

15. Other foreigners would be encouraged to insist on social equality. 

16. Letting students discuss questions like this is a way of educating them 
to be democratic. 

17. The newspapers had no right to fight against the principal’s decision. 

18. Had the principal yielded to community pressure he would have been 
supporting unreasonable race prejudice. 

19. It is important to maintain the dignity of white people. 

20. Schools are especially responsible for cultivating a democratic spirit. 

21. The principal’s first duty was to avoid any action that would stir up ill 
feeling. 

22. Public schools are free to all children of school age. 

23. The prejudices of a majority should not be allowed to deprive a person 
of an honor he has earned. 

24. The best way to break down race prejudices is to deal with them firmly 
as the principal did. 
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directions: Select from the 24 statements above all those which you 
consider as important values or important facts which any reasonable 
person would seriously consider in coming to a decision about Yuki. 
You may or may not agree with the statements—but you recognize that 
they are relevant and important if all sides of the situation are to be 
considered. 


Practice in New Appraisal Techniques. The teacher experimenting with 
the new techniques soon discovers that a number of broad concepts—e.g., 
cooperation and social-mindedness—appear in many units of the different 
school subjects. Moreover, any single appraisal device is not likely to be 
limited to the measurement of merely one intangible outcome. Then, too, 
he will discover that the law of diminishing returns soon begins to operate 
because descriptions of behavior designed to identify several traits become 
strikingly similar. 

However, it will be worth your while to apply the procedures suggested 
by the preceding illustrations. To that end we now direct your attention to a 
page from a Journal Record. In a school that does not keep a Journal 
Record you might yet find a page like the one shown here in the pupil's 
folder. Note that for each trait a few leads are given to help you get started. 
Your first job is to add one item under each trait in order to show the kind 
of evidence you would record, in case you observed it, to measure the 
presence or absence of the trait in question. Your second task is to extend 
the list of traits of this behavior pattern by adding three and providing two 
items for each. 

A Page from the Behavior Journal of Robert Raleigh Rickard 

1. Respect for Property: 

a. Takes excellent care of books that are lent to him. 

b. Doesn’t mark up school furniture. 

2. Respect for Law and Government: 

a. Is concerned about disorder in the fire drill. 

b. Criticizes people who drive through a red light. 

3. Social-mindedness: 

a. Argues for giving Christmas gifts indirectly to the family adopted 
by his homeroom. 

b. Gives generously through the Community Fund to an agency dealing 
with juvenile delinquency. 

4. Appreciation of the Home: 

1. Enjoys being at home. 

2. Works all Saturday morning to make things easier for other members 
of the family. 
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5. Cooperativeness: 

a. Behaves himself in a group even when the chairman is a weak leader. 

b. Often volunteers to do the disagreeable part of a class project. 

6. Concentration: 

a. Can sit down at a desk and shut out the rest of the world when 
working on a problem. 

b. Completes a task that is set for him even though there are recreational 
distractions. 

7. Open-mindedness: 

a. Admits he is wrong when the facts are against him. 

b. Enjoys reading a newspaper article that reflects a point of view dif¬ 
ferent from his own. 

8. Scientific-mindedness: 

a. Traces a short circuit in his radio by Dewey's well-known formula for 
how to think. 

b. Prefers to read biographies of great men of science. 

9. Creativeness: 

a. When ill in the hospital carved a statue of fine quality. 

b. Made a great many ingenious suggestions used in the staging of the 
Christmas play. 

10. Tolerance: 

a. Is a bit prejudiced against Negroes but told the librarian he enjoyed 
a biography of George Washington Carver. 

b. Can sit down with a friend of opposite religious faith and have a 
good talk about religion. 

11. Loyalty: 

a. Is convinced he is a pupil in a good high school. 

b. Though in high school, he went back to his elementary school and 
donated his time and energy on two Saturday afternoons helping to 
build a softball diamond. 

12. Appreciation of Fine Quality of Workmanship: 

a. Revised a theme after the teacher had marked it A. 

b. Made the comment after an assembly talk, “That speech was really 
planned.” 

13. Reverence: 

a. Volunteered to lead in prayer at a Sunday morning assembly in a 
summer camp. 

b. In the pinewoods in the moonlight bv the fireside said, “Ain’t this 
swell!” 


Evaluation of Your Teaching 

We should not conclude this chapter on appraisal without considering 
devices for evaluating the effectiveness of your own teaching. This section 
will provide you with a check list for evaluating your instructional activities 
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and with a pupil rating form for use in obtaining the reactions of pupils 

to your teaching. You will profit by using both of these devices one or more 
times. 

Evaluating Instructional Activities. The first illustration is a check list 
for instructional activities. 5 The use of a check list rather than a scale sug¬ 
gests that we do not have a yardstick for measuring the efficiency of a 
teacher; however, there are certain things that every teacher needs to learn 
to do well. The use of this check list has value not only for teachers in 
training but for experienced teachers who wish to improve their work. We 
suggest the following procedure: 

1 . Begin your work with the check list by reading carefully the standards 
proposed for each item. 

2. If feasible, visit a teacher and check the work or prepare a report on 
a present instructor. Note carefully the directions for using the check list. 
You will probably profit most if two or more students use the check list on 
the same teacher independently and then compare judgments. 

3. Having used the check list one or more times, write a brief paragraph 
indicating what you may have learned by using it. 

Check List for Instructional Activities of Teachers 

directions: In using this check list you are to draw a circle around the figure 
that most nearly expresses the quality of work as you see it. You will note that 
the scale provides for five levels of work in which “5” is defined as superior, 
“3” is average, and “1” is inferior. 

1. Arranging the Classroom. Making the classroom healthful, comfortable, 
and attractive by proper adjustment of lighting, heating, ventilating, and seating; 
by neatness and order; by decorations. Letting pupils share in these responsi¬ 
bilities for their own development. Creating a suitable atmosphere for stimulat¬ 
ing interest in the subject being taught, through display of exhibits, posters, 
models, etc. 

I 1 I 2 | 3 1 4 | 5 _| 

2. Assigning Work. Presenting definite, worthwhile tasks and arousing eager¬ 
ness to do them (classwork. homework, field trips, etc.). Choosing tasks adapted 
to the age level, individual interests, and abilities of pupils. Anticipating possible 
difficulties. Suggesting suitable materials and procedures. Carrying pupils beyond 
the textbook. Stimulating pupils to creative effort and originality. Seeking the 

pupils’ own suggestions. 

I 1 I 2 | 3 1_4_|-5-1 


o Many valuable contributions to this check list were made by J. Blair Buck. 
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3. Choosing Activities and Subject Matter. Selecting subject matter which is 
essentially worth while and which is appropriate for the purpose or aim in view. 
Selecting materials adapted to interesting life situations and to the abilities ot 
the pupils. Supplying stimulating supplementary materials in the form of visual 
aids, blackboard diagrams, maps, charts, pictures, exhibits, specimens, etc. 



4. Discipline. Encouraging enough freedom to teach pupils to use Ireedom 
wisely. Emphasizing ideal of self-control. Securing complete quiet and attention 
when desired. Getting pupils to take responsibility for setting standards and 
conditions for serious work. Obtaining a courteous pupil-to-teacher and pupil- 
to-pupil relationship. Maintaining eager interest. Showing respect for personality. 



5. Directing Study. Providing adequate amount and guiding it constructively. 
Directing pupils to materials and techniques appropriate to their special interests 
and abilities. Having pupils organize the results of their study by the use of 
outlines, graphs, notes, etc., so that they (as well as the teacher) can follow their 
progress. Providing problems which will involve reflective thinking. 

I_ 1 12|3[4 | 5 | 

6. Expression (teacher’s method of speaking). Showing an effective command 
of English. Speaking grammatically. Placing the voice at an agreeable pitch 
and speaking so as to be readily heard by all, but not too loud. Using a vocabu¬ 
lary within the grasp of pupils. 

1 1 I 2 _|_ 3 • | 4 _ | 5 I 

7. Managing the Classroom Routine. Maintaining an efficient classroom 
routine in which the pupils can cooperate for the sake of their own development 
(distributing and collecting supplies, recording attendance, etc.). Starting class 
promptly, keeping pupils busy through the period, and stopping on schedule 
time. Keeping a good balance between pupil and teacher participation. Helping 
pupils to maintain healthful postures and to use their voices properly. 



8. Organizing and Planning Instruction. Planning units of instruction with 
pupils about life situations of interest to the pupils. Choosing an effective method 
or methods. Providing at suitable times an appropriate amount of review' and 
enough drill for mastery of fundamentals. Providing for differences in the 
interests and abilities of pupils. Arranging appropriate sequence, and emphasiz¬ 
ing the most significant points. 
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9 Questioning. Phrasing questions definitely and clearly to stimulate reflective 
thinking. Distributing questions well to attain wide participation when arriving 
at accurate and adequate answers. 



10. Evaluating (regarded as part of instruction). Checking on pupil progress 
continuously, through questioning, formal examination, oral and written reports 
standardized and informal tests, etc. Adapting testing procedures to purposes : 
viz., diagnosis, evaluation, etc. Selecting testing devices appropriate for the 
outcomes to be measured; viz., appreciations, understandings, skills, etc.; sensing 
individual pupil needs. Using test results as a basis for subsequent teaching. 



The second illustration is a pupil rating form for use in obtaining the 
reactions of students to your teaching. You will agree, will you not, that 
their reactions are important? Perhaps you will also agree that, if honestly 
reported, the reactions of pupils are likely to correlate closely with the 
effectiveness of your teaching. When gathered systematically and used 
sensibly, pupils' reactions to teaching can be helpful (1) in suggesting 
improvements to the teacher in his classroom performance, and (2) in 
giving pupils a greater sense of participation in the educational process. 

Obviously, the results obtained from the use of pupil rating forms will 
be of no value to you unless pupils cooperate by giving their honest re¬ 
actions. Your supervising teacher is undoubtedly in the best position to 
know whether or not your pupils are likely to react favorably to the idea. 
After discussing this matter with your supervising teacher and obtaining his 
approval for using the device, the following procedure* is suggested: 

1. Give each pupil a copy of the rating form a few minutes before the 
end of the period. Approximately five minutes should be allowed for check¬ 
ing the items and making suggestions. 

2. Indicate the purpose in using these forms. Keep your remarks to a 
minimum by pointing out that the purpose of evaluation is to improve 
instruction. Ask pupils to read the directions, and remind them that they 
are not to sign their names. 

3. Indicate where pupils should leave the forms. They may be left on 
the teacher’s desk as students leave the room, or a student may be dele¬ 
gated to collect the forms at the end of the period and to turn them over 
to you. 

0 An alternative procedure is to ask the supervising teacher to handle the distribu¬ 
tion, explanation, and collection of the rating forms. Obviously, you should not 
remain in the room when these forms are being filled out. 
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Pupil Rating Form * 

Student teachers are anxious to learn how they may improve as teachers. Please 
check the statements below which most accurately describe your student teacher and 
his work. Be perfectly frank and sincere. Above all. be honest. You may be assured 
that your rating will not affect the student teacher's grade. You need not sign your 

name. 

I. Relationship with Class (check only one statement) 

_ Is pleasant, good-natured: doesn't lose temper often. 

_ Is cross, grouchy, sarcastic, mean. 

_ Is unreasonable, intolerant. 

_ Is kindly; practically never loses temper. 

_ Is good-natured, cheerful, happy; has a sense of humor. 

II. Presentation (check only one statement) 

_ Always explains points clearly and thoroughly; easy to understand. 

_ Explains so well that all but a few understand the meanings. 

_ Explanations are clear and meaningful to most of the class. 

_ Is understood by only a few of the best pupils. 

_ Explanations are so confusing that no one understands. 

III. Fairness (check only one statement) 

_ Treats everybody with fairness. 

_ Is fair to all except the worst troublemakers. 

_ Is fair to the majority of the pupils. 

_ Is rather unfair to all except those who "play up” to the student teacher. 

_ Is too partial, unfair; has pets. 

IV. Classroom Management (check only one statement) 

_ Has no control over pupils; class is very disorderly. 

_ All but a very few are disorderly. 

_ Most of the class is orderly and cooperative. 

— All but a very few troublemaking students are orderly and cooperative. 

— Has excellent control over pupils; class is well behaved and cooperative. 

V. Promotion of Interest (check only one statement) 

— Makes the subject extremely tiresome and boring. 

— Nearly all of the pupils lack interest. 

— Most of the pupils are interested. 

— All but a few of the pupils find the subject interesting. 

— Makes the subject very interesting and worth while to all the pupils. 

VI. Knowledge of Subject (check only one statement) 

— Knows the subject thoroughly; seldom makes a mistake. 

— Knows the subject rather well: mistakes do not interfere with effectiveness. 

— Is generally well-informed concerning the subject. 

— Doesn't know the subject well enough; is easily confused. 

— Doesn’t know the subject; frequently makes a mistake. 


If you have suggestions or comments which you believe would help the student 
teacher, please write them on the other side of this form. 



* Contributed by Earl C. Bowman. 
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4. Do not supervise the checking of the forms. It is usually best to leave 

the room. If the reaction of pupils is favorable, you need not be concerned 
about their failure to cooperate. 

Summary of Recent Developments in Evaluation 

The preceding sections suggest, by implication at least, the following 
trends with respect to the new appraisal techniques: 

L The attempt to measure the most important objectives. The emphasis 
is on the pupil's behavior and attitudes rather than on his ability to supply 
information in response to questions. We are more concerned with the 
change which an experience makes in a pupil than we are with the product 
of his efforts. 

2. The development of appraisal techniques in terms of specific pupil 
goals that stem from the teacher’s philosophy of education. The first step 
is for the teacher to formulate his philosophy of education, the second step 
is to manage the environment of the individual pupil so that he will strive 
for desirable goals, and the third step is resourcefully to design ways of 
measuring goals. 

3. The recognition that the appraisal procedures employed to a large 
extent determine the curriculum. If no measuring devices are employed 
nothing much of importance may happen to the pupil. If standardized tests 
measuring only skills are used, the emphasis is almost certain to be on drill. 
Therefore, in planning a unit of work or an activity it is sensible to write the 
objectives first, next to construct the test, and finally to select the teaching 
experiences. 

4. The effort to develop appraisal techniques that recognize the essential 
unity of the pupil's growth. Traits tend to overlap and be related, and cer¬ 
tainly they establish behavior patterns. We seek not only to measure at¬ 
titudes but the relationships between traits by evaluating behavior responses. 

5. The effort to involve both pupils and teachers in evaluation. Both 
should have a part in fixing the goals and in planning the program. 

6. The appearance of new areas for measurement that suggest the con¬ 
cept of subject matter as a means rather than as an end. It is significant 
that we have in the testing literature new instruments that attempt to meas¬ 
ure work habits, beliefs, interests, thinking, social adjustment, creativeness, 
and the like. 

Finally, two notes of caution need to be expressed: (1) Any new move¬ 
ment is likely to stimulate a vast number of workers with inadequate ability 
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and background to unusual activity. Witness the large number of crude 
and worthless tests that were constructed in the early days of the stand- 
ardized-test movement. The same thing is happening now with respect to 
the new appraisal techniques. (2) Most of the new measuring instruments, 
if they are at all objective, are in the last analysis paper-and-pencil tests. 
As has been pointed out earlier, the pupil may provide you with all the 
right answers, and yet respond in a very different way when he faces the 
real situation. Any teacher of experience knows how glibly and vigorously 
a pupil who cheats on examinations may condemn the practice. 

▼ FOR DISCUSSION 

1. Sometime during your period of student teaching the class will probably 
take a standardized test, as for example, in reading. If this happens, prepare a 
10-minute talk interpreting the results to the pupils concerned. In particular, tell 
what the results mean to the teacher, to the class as a unit, and to individual 
pupils. 

2. Study the important tests in your major field of interest and inspect the 
accompanying manuals. Select two tests. Are you confident that you could 
administer them? Could you interpret the results? 

3. If you arc now teaching a unit, what specific method are you proposing 
to use in providing an opportunity for pupils to appraise their own progress? 

4. What is your opinion with regard to the desirability of assigning marks 
to a class on a basis of the normal probability curve? 

5. Report briefly on the marking system employed by some school. 

6. If possible, visit a high school that does not employ a conventional marking 
system. How does the pupil measure progress? How does the school report to 
the parents? 

7. If possible, study the effectiveness of a report card that meets desirable 
specifications. 

8. Principal Hart sent a memorandum to his teachers on the topic of specific 
objectives. In it he said: “I am convinced that the specific goals for most of our 
subjects are exceedingly vague. A list of things which the pupil is expected to 
learn at a high level of mastery is of great value alike to pupil, parent, and 
teacher. Although it is not to be expected that such a list will completely solve 
the problem of low mastery, it nevertheless provides a much needed checking 
device which calls attention sharply to the prime essentials of the course. I 
therefore request that each teacher send to me before the end of the school 

year a list of specific things he is trying to achieve each semester for at least 
one subject he is teaching.” 

Consult the best and most recent book on the teaching of the subject in 
which you have a special interest. Try to find a list of specific objectives. Does 
the list fulfill the request in Principal Hart’s memorandum? 
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SUGGESTED READINGS 

Bulletin of the National Association of Secondary-school Principals, “Using 
Tests in Modern Secondary Schools,” December, 1948. 

You will find here a good discussion of the why, what, and how of testing as well 
as the use of test results. 

Douglass, Harl R., and Hubert H. Mills: Teaching in High School, New York: 
The Ronald Press Company, 1948. 

Chapters 20 and 21 are both entitled “Measuring, Evaluating, and Reporting Pupil 
Progress.” These two chapters provide much helpful material relating to the 
broader concept of appraisal. 

Grambs, Jean D., and William J. Iverson: Modern Methods in Secondary 
Education, New York: William Sloane Associates, 1952. 

Chapter 15 contains some suggestions that will be helpful in constructing various 
kinds of tests. Consult the index for other topics of interest. 

Mursell, James L.: Successful Teaching, New York: McGraw-Hill Book Com¬ 
pany, Inc., 1954. 

The student teacher who has extra time for reading might well consult the Table 
of Contents and read the chapters that supplement the discussions in this book. 

Thut, I. N., and J. Raymond Gerberich: Foundations of Method for Secondary 
Schools, New York: McGraw-Hill Book Company, Inc., 1949. 

Consult Chapters 5, 8, 11, and 14 for material that supplements the discussion in 
this book. 



13. Professional Growth and 
Personal Advancement 


What the best and wisest parent wants for his own child, that must 
the community want for all of its children.—JOHN dewey 


This final chapter will include practical suggestions that have to do with 
finding a position and with growth in service. We shall discuss such details 
as the letter of application, the interview, the first day of school, and your 
emotional adjustment to the new environment. These are important items 
that condition one's success as a professional worker, and it is sensible for 
you to supplement your common sense by profiting from the experience of 
others. Let us leave for the last the matter of growth on the job and 
start with some things that are just ahead of you. 


Finding a Position 

In every subject field there has been at all times—even in the years 
of a depression—a tragic shortage of competent teachers. It is estimated 
that we need at least twice as many teachers as we now have in our 
schools. Moreover, the shortage is becoming more acute year after year— 
let us hope that the public will come to realize this fact before it is too 
late. In any event, if you are professionally minded, well prepared, and 
competent, you will not have any difficulty in finding a position. Like most 
teachers, however, you probably have some preferences. The real difficulty, 
therefore, is one of finding a position that is as ideal as you would like 
it to be with respect to such factors as size and location of the community, 
salary schedule, teaching load, subject combinations, and opportunities for 
personal and professional growth. We urge you, however, to be realistic 
about your first teaching assignment. First of all, you need to recognize 
that you will be in competition for the better positions, not only with other 
beginning teachers but with experienced teachers as well. Then, too, you 
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Here we show a principal interviewing an applicant for a position in the school. 
Have you thought about what you will say and do when you have your first 
interview? ' l '' 

must keep in mind that if you turn down a reasonably attractive offer, there 
is always a chance that a better one—or even another one—might not be 
forthcoming. We therefore urge you to weigh these two factors carefully 
when you are faced with a decision that must be made. We also suggest 
that in arriving at a decision, you seek the professional advice of persons 
who are most likely to be informed about the schools and the supply and 
demand of teachers in your state. 

There still remains the question of what you can do to find a position 
that most nearly comes up to your expectations. One way, of course, is 
to get out and look for one. Although you would probably succeed, this 
is usually the least desirable way of going about it if you have to cover a 
wide territory, for unless you are aware of specific vacancies you are likely 
to incur considerable expense and waste a great deal of time looking for 
them. You may, of course, restrict the amount of traveling you do an 
make personal inquiry about possible vacancies in a few selected com¬ 
munities in which you know you would like to live. 
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Another approach is to write letters of inquiry about possible vacancies 
in communities in which you think you would like to teach. We must point 
out, however, that the practice of mailing multiple application forms or 
letters of inquiry to school superintendents is considered by many teachers 
to be harmful to the profession, presumably because it gives the employing 
officials the impression that there are several times as many applicants as 
there really are. If, however, you have a good reason for wanting to live 
in a particular city or if you like the school system, it is perfectly ethical 

to inquire about possible vacancies there. 

You may also learn of vacancies through friends or relatives. If you 
know enough about the position to feel that you have the necessary quali¬ 
fications, you may want to apply for it. 

One of the best ways of finding a position is to use the services of a 
placement bureau. Most colleges and universities today maintain such a 
service for their graduates, usually without charge. A college or university 
placement bureau has two major functions. The first is to locate vacancies. 
It does this by keeping in touch with employing officials and by inviting 
them to keep the bureau informed of their vacancies. The second function 
is to solicit the interest of employing officials in those graduates who are 
best qualified for positions that are open. Employing officials may visit the 
bureau in order to examine the credentials of those who have been recom¬ 
mended, or the credentials may be sent to employing officials at their 
request. 

Obviously your placement bureau cannot be of help to you until it has 
on file a complete set of your credentials. You may rest assured that, as 
soon as you register there and fill out the necessary personal data forms, 
your placement bureau will go to work for you. It will recommend you for 
all positions which it knows about and for which you are best qualified. 
In the event that you learn of a vacancy, you may request the bureau to 
send your credentials to the employing official or to help you in other 
ways. It may arrange interviews for you with prospective employers who 
have become interested in your qualifications. You may also obtain advice 
through the bureau about the best way of applying for a particular position. 
Finally, if you cooperate by keeping your credentials up to date, it will 
continue to help you obtain better positions in the future. 

There are also commercial placement agencies that can provide help in 
finding a position either locally or in other sections of the country. While 
most of these agencies maintain high professional standards, they do operate 
as business ventures. The cost to the person who obtains a position with 
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Many principals assign extracurricular duties according to special recreational 
interests of teachers. This teacher devotes many hours to the camera club, 
but for him it is fun—not overtime work.' Nl 

the help of one of these agencies usually amounts to 5 per cent or more 
of the first year's salary. This is an expensive way of obtaining a position. 
It may be an effective one, however, if other ways do not seem to produce 
results. 

Finally, there are placement services that are operated in some states 
by the state teachers' association or the state department of education. While 
there is usually a charge for this service, the amount is likely to be much 
less than that charged by a commercial agency. You may therefore want to 
find out whether such a service is available in your state. 

LETTERS OF APPLICATION 

After you have learned of a vacancy in which you are interested, your 
next step is to write a letter of application to the employing official of the 
school. In some situations your credentials will have already been examined 
by the employing official. He may invite you to submit an application. In 
other situations, the placement bureau will advise you that a vacancy exists 
and will suggest that you send your letter of application. Regardless of the 
334 
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situation, keep in mind that the main purpose of a letter of application is 

to obtain an interview with the employing official. 

Many letters of application are promptly discarded because the writer 
does not show good judgment or uses poor English. It is no exaggeration 
to say that candidates applying for important positions have written letters 
in much worse English than a competent eighth grader would produce. 
In writing your letter of application, it may be helpful to observe the fol¬ 
lowing guides: 

1. Always address the person directly responsible for the nomination 
of teachers. As a rule, the superintendent of schools receives all applications 
for positions, as he usually has the responsibility of nominating all teachers. 
This is true, regardless of the size of the system, in both rural and city 
systems. 

2. Avoid familiarity or lack of good form in the salutation. Address the 
superintendent simply as “Dear Sir," “My dear Mr. Smith," or “Dear Super¬ 
intendent Smith.” Do not be so familiar, even if he is a friend, as to say 
“Dear friend,” "Dear John,” “Dear Smith,” or "Dear Supt. Smith.” 

3. Indicate in your letter the position for which you are applying, how 
you obtained information about the vacancy, why you are interested in the 
position, why you feel qualified for it, and when you will be available for 
an interview. 

4. Use standard-size business stationary (8*4 by 11 inches) for all 
correspondence. Social correspondence paper is not suited to office files 
and is generally undesirable. Envelopes used for social correspondence 
are usually too small to carry return letters or forms. Do not use them. 

5. Enclose a self-addressed, stamped envelope for reply. This is a 
business principle which teachers should observe. It is quite expensive to 
reply to the hundreds of letters of application received annually by super¬ 
intendents. 

6. Enclose a recent photograph of yourself (preferably 2*4 by 3 inches) 
unless your credentials have been forwarded by a placement bureau. 

7. Pay extreme care to the form and content of your letter. Errors in 
spelling, sentence structure, paragraphing, and organization are likely to 
ruin your chances. Write on only one side of the paper. Proofread your 
letter before mailing it. 

8. Avoid flattery, self-praise, and family distinctions or connections. The 
one considering your application for a position in a good school will be 
interested in your fitness for the position, not in these extraneous matters. 
Do not misrepresent your qualifications. 
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9. Give as references only those persons who really know you and your 
qualifications. Confidential communications are much more effective than 
open letters of recommendation. 

10. Do not comment upon the salary in your letter of application. 

11. Apply at a time when your application will be most likely to receive 
prompt consideration. The large-city school systems and the better rural 
systems usually retain applications and file them for future reference. In¬ 
quiries addressed to them will receive attention almost immediately. This 
does not mean that you will know at once whether you will be given a 
position, but merely that your application is a matter of record and will 
be considered in due season. It is better in the small systems to make ap¬ 
plication two or three months before the close of the school term. 

12. Answer promptly and definitely the first offer that comes to you. 
It is not unethical for a teacher to file applications in several places at the 
same time. When this is done, the applicant must stand ready to give an 
immediate and definite reply to each offer. To bargain for a position or to 
hold off a prospective employer while waiting for a better offer is considered 
unethical. 

13. Withdraw all other applications upon accepting a position. It is not 
fair to school superintendents to whom you have made application or to 
other teachers to keep applications out after you have accepted a position. 

14. Fill out properly and return promptly any forms which may be sent 
to you 1 . These are used to assist superintendents in getting all data on ap¬ 
plicants in some uniform manner. Although you may have sent an applica¬ 
tion letter which gave full details, the form should be sent in as requested. 

15. Observe the ethics of the profession in making application. Do not 
apply for the position of another teacher. Apply only for positions that are 
known to be open. 

16. Keep your letter brief and organize all essential matter in a data 
sheet to be attached to your letter, or, better still, state that your credentials 
have been forwarded by some occupational bureau. 

THE DATA SHEET 

In case you do not have the necessary information on file with some 
occupational bureau where it is readily accessible to employing officers, you 
may wish to include a data sheet with your brief letter of application. 

This detailed information about your training, experience, and personal 
qualifications should be typewritten on a separate data sheet and attached 
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to the letter of application. Regarding this, the superintendent and the 
Board of Education will wish to know the following: 

1. The specific work for which you wish to apply 

2. Your age, nationality, birthplace, and marital status 

3. Your specific and special training for this work 

4. Your experience in this and other work, including dates and places 

5. Your general preparation: high schools, colleges, and universities 
attended, dates of attendance and graduation, and degrees granted 

6. Your specialties: major and minor teaching fields and the kind of 
teaching certificate you have or will have. Mention the things you can do 
exceptionally well in extracurricular activities 

7. Your references: the people who can testify especially concerning 
your (a) skill in teaching, (/>) ability to guide and control pupils, (c) 
moral character, (</) personality, (e) scholarship, and (/) cooperation and 
loyalty 

8. Your physical characteristics: age, height, weight, general health, 
and physical defects if any 

9. Where a detailed record of your qualifications may be secured, such 
as the placement bureau of your college or some commercial agency 

10. Where you may be reached in case communication is desired, by 
letter, telegram, or telephone 

THE PERSONAL INTERVIEW 

In many cases superintendents do not employ a teacher without an inter¬ 
view. Holding such an interview is an important step in securing a position 

and, if practicable, should be taken advantage of when the invitation is 
given. 

Unless it is excessively costly in time and money, visit the school where 
you hope to be employed. This will give you an opportunity to get a picture 
of the school, its staff, and the community. If you have a choice, pick the 
school which provides good leadership and which is located in a com¬ 
munity that is really concerned about the education and the welfare of 
its youth. 

With regard to the interview, two series of suggestions follow, the first 
relating to your own attitude: 

1. Be on time, alert, and attentive to the business before you. 

2. Be courteous, tactful, frank, and truthful. 
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3. Be good-natured. 

4. Present as good a personal appearance as possible. 

5. See something of the community and the school before the confer¬ 
ence if possible. 

6. Think the job over beforehand. 

7. Do not tell the superintendent how to run his school. 

8. Do not boast about your “connections.” 

9. Do not make promises which you cannot fulfill. 

10. Do not “talk” yourself out of a job. 

The second list suggests the things that the superintendent will wish to 
know about you from the interview: 

1. Is your appearance pleasing, sensible, and wholesome? 

2. Are you freakish or queer in any way? 

3. Are you evasive or open, frank, and sincere? 

4. Are you forward or self-effacing? too retiring? 

5. Do you have sympathy and love for children? 

6. Do you have an interest in teaching and in the profession of teaching 
in general? 

7. Do you express yourself well and unhesitatingly in the field of your 
preparation and on questions propounded to you? 

8. Do you possess initiative to carry forward the work to be done? 

9. Can you be relied upon to be discreet in the discussion of school 
matters and your fellows in general, or are you inclined to gossip? 

10. Can you take criticism without offense? 

11. Do you possess the strength and force of personality and character 
to manage boys and girls of high-school age so as to command their respect 
and admiration? 

12. Will you reflect credit upon the faculty and the school by your life 
as a citizen of the community? 

13. Are you a teacher by desire or by circumstance? 

14. Do you have the “human touch” in dealing with children? 

CONTRACTS 

Although the laws governing the form of contract and the interpretation 
of contracts for teachers vary somewhat in different states, every teacher 
should certainly be familiar with (1) the statutes governing the contracts 
of teachers in the state in which he teaches and (2) the general character 
of contracts and the main agreements relating to the problem of ethics. 
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The first item is obviously outside the scope of this chapter. As for the 
problem of ethics with respect to contracts, the main things to keep in 
mind are the following: 

1. Making a formal contract is in reality a means of protecting the wel¬ 
fare and interests of both parties: the school, the community, and its pupils 
on the one hand, and the teacher on the other. 

2. The general character of a contract implies the right of either party 
to sever its terms if the agreements listed or implied in it are not carried out 
by either one of the parties concerned. 

3. The members of the Board of Education are the official representa¬ 
tives of the people in the community in all matters relating to the public 
schools. 

4. The superintendent of schools is the chief executive officer and is 
appointed by the Board of Education to administer its policies. With regard 
to contracts, the superintendent is usually asked to recommend the selec¬ 
tion, contracting, retention, and dismissal of personnel in the system. In 
the large-city school system these tasks may be delegated to an assistant 
superintendent or to the director of the personnel office. 

5. Regarding the question of release from contract, it is not ethical for 
a teacher to break a present contract in order to accept another position 
unless the superintendent and the Board of Education indicate their will¬ 
ingness to release him, or unless the terms agreed upon have not been 
carried out by the Board of Education. 

Though a contract is a formal agreement, in general teachers do not 
have much difficulty getting released from a contract when the reason is 
valid. Then, too, it is well to remember that the school administrator is 
also a professional person and may be expected to meet you more than 
halfway on all matters that are vital to your future growth. In regard to 
the last item which relates to release of contract, there are very few super¬ 
intendents who would stand in the way of a teacher who has an unusual 
opportunity for professional advancement. The term of contract gives 
security to the teacher and protects a community against the whims of 
one who may be tempted to change positions for some trivial reason, such 
as a paltry increase in salary. 

Professional Ethics 

From time to time, various professional organizations, such as the 
N.E.A., have attempted to formulate codes of ethics for teachers; but it 
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must be admitted that there is no code in existence which all teachers ac¬ 
cept without reservation. In the following code 1 the term “teacher” includes 
all persons directly engaged in educational work, whether in a teaching, 
an administrative, or a supervisory capacity. 

1. The teacher should be courteous, just, and professional in all relation¬ 
ships. 

2. Desirable ethical standards require cordial relations between teacher and 
pupil, home and school. 

3. The conduct of the teacher should conform to the accepted patterns of 
behavior of the most wholesome members of the community. 

4. The teacher should strive to improve educational practice through study, 
travel, and experimentation. 

5. Unfavorable criticism of associates should be avoided except when made 
to proper officials. 

6. Testimonials regarding the teacher should be truthful and confidential. 

7. Membership and active participation in local, state, and national profes¬ 
sional associations are expected. 

8. The teacher should avoid indorsement of all educational materials for 
personal gain. 

9. Great care should be taken by the teacher to avoid interference between 
other teachers and pupils. 

10. Fair salary schedules should be sought and when established carefully 
upheld by all professionals. 

11. No teacher should knowingly underbid a rival for a position. 

12. No teacher should accept compensation for helping another teacher to 
get a position or a promotion. 

13. Honorable contracts when signed should be respected by both parties 
and dissolved only by mutual consent. 

14. Official business should be transacted only through properly designated 

officials. 

15. The responsibility for reporting all matters harmful to the welfare of the 
school rests upon each teacher. 

16. Professional growth should be stimulated through suitable recognition 
and promotion within the ranks. 

17. Unethical practices should be reported to local, state, or national com¬ 
missions on ethics. 


r FOR DISCUSSION 

Respond to each of the following questions by “No,” “Yes,” “Depends, or 
“No opinion.” Is it ethical for a teacher: 

i A condensed statement of the Code of the National Education Association. See 
Appendix D for a more nearly complete statement. 
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1. To apply for a position known to be filled by another teacher? 

2. To apply for a position directly to a board instead of to the superin¬ 
tendent? 

3. To accept a position from which the immediately preceding occupant 
was dismissed unjustly? 

4. To fail to withdraw outstanding applications when a position has been 
accepted? 

5. To accept a position in a community where a relative is a member of 
the board or is superintendent of schools? 

6. To discuss deficiencies of pupils in such a way as would embarrass them 
or their parents? 

7. To teach one’s religious, political, or other private beliefs to pupils? 

8. To accept pay for tutoring one’s own pupils? 

9. To mark the work of a pupil in another teacher’s class or to interfere in 
disciplinary or other problems? 

10. To fail to defend members of the profession when they are unjustly 
attacked? 

11. To censure and disclose unprofessional or immoral conduct, including 
inefficiency, within the profession? 

12. To fail to encourage the fit to enter, and to discourage the unfit from 
entering, the profession? 

13. To use the profession as a steppingstone to other professions or vocations? 

14. To go “over the heads" of one's superiors? 

15. To fail to support school policies until they are changed, even though 
one does not agree with them? 

16. To break a contract to accept another position? 

It may be worth while for your class to appoint a committee and instruct it 
to summarize and interpret the responses given by all the members of your 
class to the preceding questions. For some of the items, the response, “Depends,” 
will be high and you may wish to consult the Code of the National Education 
Association given in full in Appendix D, to see what it suggests on the issue. 


Getting the Right Start 

Many of the causes of unusual success or unnecessary failure stem from 
what a teacher does in the early weeks. 

ROOMING AND BOARDING 

The problems of adjustment that frequently arise from the board-and- 
rooming place, combined with the strain of emotional adjustment to a new 
teaching situation, are likely to have a cumulative effect on mental health 
that may seriously limit your success. A little careful planning and the 
exercise of sound judgment may yield good returns. To the end that the 
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new teacher may make a wise choice of living arrangements, we make the 
following suggestions: (1) Discuss the problem with your superintendent 
or principal, or some friend who knows the town, in the event that you are 
not already familiar with the community—particularly with its social and 
religious structure and its economic problems. (2) Make a selection of 
living arrangements well in advance of the opening of school, or at least 
several days in advance. The housing situation, especially for families, is 
tense in nearly ever)' community in all sections of our country. You may 
safely assume that the school administration will be anxious to help you. 

In general, the following factors should be considered in selecting a 
board-and-rooming place: 

1. Social Status of the Family. While it is not to be expected that the 
mayor or the minister will open his home to roomers, the family with 
whom one resides should be held in high regard by the townspeople. For¬ 
tunately, people living in good homes who rent only one or two rooms are 
likely to favor teachers. 

2. Degree of Privacy and Freedom. In general, it is not wise to be “one 
of the family.” It is far easier to break down formality in the event that it 
seems to be desirable than it is to build up formality out of informality. 
While the degree of privacy and freedom is always a matter of chance when 
you have to make a decision, the factors which have a bearing on this status 
should be weighed carefully before choosing a rooming house; i.e., the 
number and ages of children, the location of one's room in relation to the 
other rooms in the house, the attitude of the landlady, the number of other 
boarders, etc. 

3. Cost. Since economic conditions vary so widely in different com¬ 
munities, it is desirable to discuss the question of what is usually charged 
for room and board with your superintendent or principal before making 
any decision. In general, one may expect quality to be consistent with 
higher prices, and under some conditions a difference of $5 a month may 
pay handsome dividends in your mental and physical health. 

4. Meals. Although it is obviously impossible to determine the exact 
menu, the question of food should be discussed tactfully before one moves 
in. Naturally, the times when meals are served may also influence your 

choice. 

5. Other Factors. The selection of living quarters depends also upon 
the following: (a) distance from school; ( b ) comfort and appearance of 
room; and (c) heating and ventilation. 
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While the selection of a board-and-rooming place may, at first thought, 
seem to be a very trivial matter in relation to the total teaching and com¬ 
munity situation, there is convincing evidence that the careful selection of 
these arrangements is one of the important contributing factors in a pleasant 
and successful year's work. At any rate, this issue appears very often in 
letters from beginning teachers who seem to be making a bad start. Con¬ 
sider the following letter, which is a composite of several such reports 
from distressed teachers: 


Middletown, Any State 
October 9, - 

Dear Folks, 

Please overlook my silence during the course of the last few weeks. 
1 have hesitated to write my impressions of the school and townspeople 
because I didn’t want you to worry about me. Nor did I want to appear 
prejudiced on the matter. I’ve stood it though as long as 1 can, so “here 
goes” for the complete story of my troubles. 

Since my boarding and rooming place is uppermost in my mind at the 
present moment. I’m going to start with that topic. As you know I had some 
difficulty in finding a place that was reasonable in price. Finally, l did find 
one five blocks from school that to all appearances suited me. 

The landlady (Mrs. Henry) told me I would be treated "just like one 
of the family" and that sounded quite homelike. But believe me, I didn’t 
know “what a family” I was getting into. The boys, age four and seven 
respectively (bless their hearts), fight continually. The younger one has 
taken a remarkable liking to me, and since I am “one of the family” he 
informally pops into my room at all hours. There’s no need for an alarm 
clock around here. The older boy has a number of favorite television 
programs which he listens to from five o’clock to six-thirty every evening. 
From eight o’clock to eleven, Mr. Henry takes over—and he’s hard of 
hearing! 

About the food?—Well frankly, I haven’t seen enough to form a judg¬ 
ment. After a week or so of dieting. I started to keep fruit in my room, 
but Bobby (age 4) discovered that (probably he was as hungry as I) and 
told his mother. One of my fellow teachers quoted Mrs. Henry as saying 
to her neighbors that I was too particular about my eating. Mrs. Henry 
works in several clubs, and meals are served at any time convenient to her. 

The school seems to be the big topic of conversation in this community, 
and since I am "one of the family” I go through a regular cross-examination 
at the dinner table, night after night. Mrs. Henry wants to know whose 
children are making low marks, why the principal doesn’t keep stricter 
discipline, and why we don’t “teach ’em facts.” I already know why every 
teacher for the last fifteen years has been fired. According to Mrs. Henry, 
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the whole town is “up in arms" because the teachers are showing marked 
favoritism to the trustees' children. It looks as though the whole faculty 
will be dismissed at the end of the year if half of what Mrs. Henry says 
is correct. 

I dislike to move at this time. In fact, I’m actually afraid to move. You 
see. I am known by very few people and I’m certain Mrs. Henry would 
explain my leaving by telling all her neighbors and friends that she couldn’t 
stand me any longer. In fact, if you could hear her talk about others, you 
would certainly conclude that she would start in on me if I moved. 

I am sorry I can’t write you more cheerfully. Perhaps I’ll do better in my 
next letter. And now to planning my work for tomorrow. 

Love, 

Ruth 

Teaching in itself will involve many adjustments, and the prospect of a 
private comfortable room free from distracting influence, together with 
well-balanced nourishing meals, can do much to improve one’s efficiency 
on the job. 

THE FIRST FACULTY MEETING 

A few schools—fortunately an increasing number—provide workshops 
of one or two weeks' duration for teachers (with compensation) prior to 
the opening of school. At any rate, it is common practice in good schools 
to hold general and departmental faculty meetings a day or two before the 
opening of school. The purposes of such meetings are as follows: 

1. To provide an opportunity for teachers informally to meet new and 
old members of the staff 

2. To acquaint everyone with policies relating to various phases of the 
school’s program, such as guidance activities and extracurricular work 

3. To develop teamwork on the part of the staff 

4. To give teachers time to plan the early days of school so that these 
days may be devoted to purposeful activities 

5. To enable teachers to plan new curriculum units cooperatively 

In brief, school administrators realize that the spirit developed on the 
opening days of school has an important bearing on the degree of success 
to be achieved the rest of the year. In any case, these days should be de¬ 
voted wholeheartedly to two purposes as far as the beginning teacher is 
concerned: (1) having a good time learning to know new people, (2) 
planning the details of the opening days. 




The custodian is an important member of the school community. In 
a small school where the turnover is rapid, he may be the only one in 
the building who knows very much about the school. His full coopera¬ 
tion goes a long way toward giving the new teacher a good start. 


THE FIRST DAY OF SCHOOL 


If it is the policy of the school to start regular work on the first day, 
then make, for every period of the day, a plan that is complete, unique! 
interesting, and purposeful. More specifically, routine matters should be 
handled efficiently, if possible instructional materials should be on hand, 
and the work assigned to pupils should be definite and challenging. The 
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preliminary planning by the teacher should ideally be carried to the point 
that an atmosphere permeates the classroom which to pupils seems to 
imply: “This is a work period, there is something for all to do, and it is 
interesting. Let's work together and get it done.” 

The preliminary planning of such a comprehensive nature will involve at 
least in part: 

1. Making a tentative bibliography of reference materials in the central 
library that relates to your area; e.g., books, magazines, pictures, etc. 

2. Inventorying the school's supply of visual-aid equipment; e.g., pro¬ 
jectors, stereopticons, films, slides, pictures, etc. 

3. Checking the laboratory equipment of the classroom; e.g., maps, 
charts, globes, dictionary, volumes in the classroom library, etc. 

4. Making the classroom attractive for the opening day; e.g., giving it at 
least a touch to suggest the subject-matter area 

5. Evolving a plan of the instructional phases of the first day’s work 
that will (a) reduce routine matters to a minimum, ( b ) employ purposeful 
pupil activities, and (c) include a carefully estimated time budget 

When this has been accomplished, the teacher is well started on a pro¬ 
gram that ensures direction, aim, and continuity to classroom activities in 
daily plans and in the larger units. Moreover, careful planning in the early 
days of teaching will do much to alleviate the mental strain and worry. 

Home Visiting 

How much home visiting you can do in the early months depends on 
your teaching load, on the attitude of the administration, and on the char¬ 
acter of the community. For example, in some communities teachers never 
visit the homes. On the other hand, when a very large city was forced to 
delay the opening of school on account of an epidemic, thousands of 
teachers spent two solid weeks visiting homes and accomplished amazing 
results. Here we shall attempt no more than to convince you of the worth¬ 
whileness of home visiting and to suggest a few helpful procedures. We 
shall attempt to do this by inviting your attention to the following report 

of a committee on home visiting: 

Each member of our committee has carried out a regular program of visiting 
homes during the past two years. We wish to make the following summarized 

report: 
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1. We believe that our relations with parents and pupils have been tremen¬ 
dously improved through home visiting. 

2. In nearly every case we found that parents had fine human qualities, a 
fact that was sometimes ditficult to believe before visiting. 

3. Some parents seemed to be surprised to find that we were really human 
beings. In some of the poorer families, they were suspicious of us at first; some 
even tried to avoid seeing us. These same people were very grateful for our 
visit after learning of our friendly mission. 

4. We find that we are able to work in a more intelligent and sympathetic 
manner with those pupils whose homes we have visited. 

5. In light of our experience, we offer the following brief suggestions to those 
teachers who expect to enter upon a visiting program: 

a. Learn as much as possible from office records and other teachers about 
the child whom you are to visit. 

b. If the child has brothers or sisters in the same school, you are certain to 
be asked questions concerning them. It would be well, therefore, to inform 
yourself concerning them. 

c. You will be asked many questions of a general nature concerning the 
school, especially concerning administrative aspects. You should learn as much 
about your school as possible before visiting. 

6. We should like to make the following suggestions for the consideration 
of the administration: 

a. A bulletin or handbook of general information about the school should be 
placed in the hands of every teacher, and a consistent effort should be made 
to keep teachers properly informed with respect to the schools. 

b. Since most of the dissatisfaction with our schools seems to be based on 
ignorance or false rumors, we suggest that the administration use every available 
medium for keeping the community properly informed concerning the various 
phases of our school life. 

c. Records of home visits might be filed and passed along with other per¬ 
sonal data as the child advances through school. 


Emotional Adjustment 

When the human being adjusts to a new situation he is likely to undergo 
strains and stresses. The emotional adjustment that a beginning teacher 
has to make when the picture is completely new is probably far greater than 
most people appreciate. In the early days you will have great difficulty 
remembering anything that you learned about pedagogy and you will go 
home terribly weary, believing that it is the work that makes you tired when 
actually it is the long period of unrecognized emotional strain. You make 
the adjustment by cutting down the number of little problems and by 
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solving the big ones at least partially. To aid you in cutting down the little 
ones, we now call your attention to a statement in the form of a letter that 
contains many sensible suggestions. 

BOARD OF EDUCATION 
J. B. Johnstone, President 

MIDDLETOWN, ANY STATE 

June 1, - 

Dear George and Nancy: 

Both of you are going to do your beginning teaching next year, and as 
I know something about the situations that you will have to face, 1 may 
be able to help you meet some of your problems. For twenty-three years 
1 have been president of our school board and have seen many teachers 
come and go. Some were great successes and many were sad failures. Most 
of the failures had a good education and knew how to teach, but they didn't 
know how to get along with us. You've had good training in college for 
work in the classroom, but you need some advice from your old uncle on 
fitting into a new community. So here's a summary of a whole course of 
lectures. Don't leave this stored away with your college notebooks. I'm just 
sure enough of its value to advise you to carry it along with your money 
and your toothbrush. Read it on the way down on the train, read it once 
a day for the first week, and read it whenever you need it later. 

You are facing a situation in which you can learn more than you ever 
learned in a year of your life before. You will be under contract to teach, 
but your most important task is to learn. Even though you are thoroughly 
at home in the subjects you will teach and though you know how to teach 
them, your most important task is to learn to work with the most difficult 
material in the world—folks. 

To deal wisely with boys and girls in the classroom, you must know the 
home and the neighborhood which are helping to make them what they 
are. Don’t overestimate your share in their training. The home and the 
neighborhood are also on the job of changing children. You need to under¬ 
stand parents, “substantial citizens,” and others who are factors in the 
life of the town because you have to live with these folks day in and day 
out as a teacher and as a member of the community. You cannot have much 
influence at school unless you are approved by the town. Their approval 
will depend on your character and common sense. 

How can you win the town? . 

First, be professional. Put the rights of parents and children ahead ot 

your personal interests. Give your best to your work. Think twice before 
you talk about the school or the teachers—many of its problems are no 
suitable for general discussion. If you feel you must let off steam or burst, 
keep a diary (under lock and key) or write to some discreet friend who 

lives 3,000 miles away. 
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Second, proceed as if you were going to spend the rest of your life in 
that town. Make its interests your interests. Don't criticize. Don't quote 
some other town where you have lived. Don’t talk about college: College 
may still loom large to you, but it does not seem of great importance to 
the town, and folks may even think you are trying to show off. 

Third, go slow, socially. Don't overdo the social side. Don't gossip. 
Don’t make friends too rapidly. Take pains to make the right friends, avoid¬ 
ing those who are considered extreme. Be friendly, of course, and seize 
opportunities to become acquainted with the homes of your pupils. Don’t 
"date” with high-school boys and girls. Many of them will be near enough 
your age so that you could enjoy "playing around" with them as you have 
done with your friends at college. But you can t afford to do it. 

Fourth, accept the standards of conduct approved by the town, unless 
this would mean lowering your standards. We are all apt to feel that our 
standards are reasonable or necessary. You must expect to be the one to be 
tolerant, and to accept different ways; the tow-n will not. Be alert to sense 
local points of view, and don't raise issues. It may be that visiting in cocktail 
bars, smoking, Sunday movies, and so forth, are activities that you approve, 
but if they are not approved by the town, you can’t afford to do them or 
to discuss them. 

Fifth, be appreciative. Say and do the courteous thing when an effort has 
been made to please you. It may be that the entertainment did not exactly 
meet your standards, but it was on a high level of giving if your hosts gave 
their best. Cultivate the understanding heart. 

Do you know the “Wise Old Owl"? 

A wise old owl sat on an oak. 

The more he saw, the less he spoke. 

The less he spoke, the more he heard. 

Why aren’t we like this wise old bird? 

Since your most important task for the coming year is to learn in the 
school of life, you will find it profitable to imitate him. 

Write me about your successes, and let me help you with your problems 
if I can. 

Your affectionate 
Uncle John 

Your desirable adjustment can be furthered by liking the children, the 
town, and your work. We can hear you say "Commonplace,” and “Try and 
do it.” Our answer is that unless you like all kinds of youngsters from the 
first day you ought not to be teaching school; and as for liking the town, 
if you think of it as a sociological laboratory in which you can study and 
learn to understand all kinds of people and, further, if you will undertake 
a systematic study of one of the town's important problems, you will very 




A project like this may provide an opportunity for self-expression and 
the release of tension for pupils and teacher. 1 '" 



quickly find it to he as fascinating a place as you will ever know. As for 
learning to like the people of the community, one may find in a small town 
or in a country community the most valued friends that life ever provides. 
Let no teacher coming from a college or a university imagine himself too 
good for any country community. It is possible that the man by the cracker 
barrel would have been president of your college if he had had your oppor¬ 
tunity. Study him carefully and he may some day reveal to you a depth 
and range of interest that are truly cultural—indeed, his intelligence 
quotient may be higher than yours. Moreover, the radio, television, and 
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the daily papers keep him well informed. To be sure, his dress, manner, 
and habits may be very different from yours. Beneath his crust of self- 
consciousness, you may find a human spark responding to the warming 
rays of a confiding friendship. 

Poor emotional adjustment may take the form of your having more than 
your share of acute discipline problems. Hence we return once more to 
this topic. Read again, when you have taught several days, the chapter 
on discipline; for by that time you will have an experience basis to appre¬ 
ciate the suggestions. 

On Dealing with Controversial Issues 

Many a beginning teacher gets into difficulty by attempting to deal with 
issues that are too "hot” for him to handle. In far too many cases trouble 
could have been avoided if only the teacher had kept the problem and his 
own role clearly in mind. 

Educators must establish emphatically and soak into the thinking and 
feelings of the people the right to know the truth. An unswerving allegiance 
to the facts of our modern economic and political society must become a 
passion of society. If the control of the government ultimately resides in 
the realm of the people, then the people must be constantly schooled in 
seeking the facts, must have access to the facts in every situation, and must 
learn to make important decisions with regard to public policy in the light 
of those facts. It is true that facts and statistics may be misleading, but 
the correction for this error comes not from subterfuge and concealment 
but through more facts and more inquiries. Nothing is too sacred to be 
dragged out into the open for discussion and examination when it touches 
the public welfare. The public welfare is too important to be determined 
by anything less than the tested truth. If we accept this thesis of democracy, 
then we need to examine the extent to which this practice is now true. 

One tragic element about modern democracy is that important issues 
are not discussed openly and the spirit of scientific and democratic inquiry 
is not followed in making knowledge available to the masses. Impartial 
sources of information are difficult to secure. Newspapers are for the most 
part notoriously colored in their services by the interests which support 
them. The research of the expert is stored away in some great library. The 
implication for education is clear. Schools and public libraries should sub¬ 
scribe to a variety of books and periodicals representing widely divergent 
viewpoints in order that pupils, teachers, and the general reader may be 
able to compare and contrast presentations. No serious-minded reader 
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can secure a complete view of international or domestic problems today 
when he is confined to the narrow range of reporting represented by the 
average list of periodicals offered by the average school and public library. 

Furthermore, there should be free and unrestricted discussion of so- 
called controversial issues. Both sides of disputed points should be delib¬ 
erately presented. Fair play should cover all parts of a controversy, even 
if it is offensive to the audience. If something we fear is the truth, our fear 
will never save us from the consequences of our ignorance. If something we 
fear or hate is wrong, then free inquiry and the illumination of examination 
will reveal the error and dissipate the fear. Democracy can never lose by 
loyalty to the scientific pursuit of truth, but democracy is in serious danger 
if that right is ever qualified. In this day of tyranny abroad and milder 
manifestations of tyranny in our own country, democracy must thoroughly 
establish the right to know the truth and insist that ways and means be con¬ 
stantly developed whereby that truth is open to the humblest citizen, un¬ 
colored by special interests or distorted by an alien spirit. 

There are other important implications of this discussion for educational 
practice. The entire curriculum, teaching procedure, and administrative 
practice should carry responsibility for inculcating the American spirit and 
method of democracy. A school administration can be a dictatorship 
stifling student and teacher participation in cooperation and control, or it 
can be a creative democracy in which the superintendent shares his task 
of leadership with every person involved in the system. The teacher can 
be a tyrant, pounding his pupils into submission, or he can lead them into 
higher levels of richer individuality. The curriculum can be imposed by fiat 
with no other justification than the inertia of tradition, or it can be modi¬ 
fied on the basis of the vital needs and purposes of the pupils. And an edu¬ 
cational method can develop such dependence of the pupil on routine 
requirements handed down from above that he becomes servile in mind 
and supine in personality. Or it can inculcate the habit of taking responsi¬ 
bility for the setting of tasks and the outlining of plans for their accom¬ 
plishment, thereby leading the pupil into independence in adjusting to the 
common good. 

These few examples suffice to indicate that there is an autocratic way 
and a democratic way to conduct our schools. The democratic way is the 
American way. And educators cannot avoid its fundamental challenge. 

It is clear from the preceding discussion that the teachers role with 
respect to controversial issues is one of fundamental importance. It yet 
remains true that in many instances a teacher has got into trouble either 
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because he did not know enough about the issue or because of the way in 

which he dealt with it. . 

Respect for pupil personality requires that a teacher will retrain from 

presenting a single solution to a pupil as a sort of fixed pattern that a pupil 
must accept. The democratic and American way of solving a social prob¬ 
lem demands that the greatest number possible of our future citizens shall 
be taught to consider fairly the arguments for each of a number of alterna¬ 
tive solutions. Hence there can be no question as to the teacher s right to 
deal with controversial issues, if the continued improvement of our funda¬ 
mental institutions is to be assured. But to be able to “get away with this” 
the teacher must have a very broad scholarship, the ability to deal with 
delicate matters in an impersonal, objective, and fair-minded way; he must 
have the disposition to keep an argument free from emotion, and the habit 
of keeping his own views out of the picture until some pupil says, “Where 
do you stand?”—then taking a definite position but admitting that we all 
have our biases and prejudices and that at best his own opinion is merely 
one of alternative solutions. 

Although the attitude of communities is changing very rapidly, there 
are still many parents who are skeptical when teachers deal with highly 
controversial issues. For practical purposes our parents can be classified 
into two groups—the narrow-minded and the thoughtful. The narrow¬ 
minded parent wants his children taught the same views that he himself 
holds. The thoughtful parent, recognizing the limitations in the scholarship 
of the typical teacher, has the “jitters” as he contemplates what is likely to 
happen to his children when this teacher, with deep emotionalized preju¬ 
dices, proceeds in the name of academic freedom to inculcate these narrow 
patterns of thought. The fundamental problem presented to the schools by 
both types of parents is not so much the preservation of academic free¬ 
dom; it is rather the proper selection and the thorough education of teachers. 

The preceding discussion throws considerable light on the much-debated 
issue: Shall the schools be used to construct a new social order? This ques¬ 
tion seems more pertinent: Who knows what is to be the new social order? 
If we have faith in the ideals of American democracy, we will allow no 
one, not even the teachers in our schools, to force a final solution or a 
fixed pattern upon the minds of our children. The votary of academic free¬ 
dom too often emphasizes freedom to teach what he pleases and overlooks 
a far more important issue: freedom to learn, or the right to know the 
truth. Admitting that occasionally a teacher becomes an innocent victim 
of a powerful pressure group or of selfish persons with influence in a 
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community, it is also true that the occasions when teachers get into diffi¬ 
culties will be sharply decreased when they learn to be broad-minded and 
tactful, and thus become capable of respecting the personality of the pupil. 
The teacher's real opportunity, namely, to develop the pupil’s own capacity 
to think, will be greatly enhanced if he constantly guards against imposing 
his own viewpoint. We must have faith that the people will make wise 
choices when they have been taught how to gather all the available facts 
which are significant to an issue, and when they have discussed these facts 
adequately. To this end, a greater percentage of our people must be taught 
to think, and to think unselfishly from the social point of view. If this does 
not provide a way out, then there seems to be little hope for mankind to 
control its own destiny. The school faces two dangers: first, the adoption 
of a policy of drift and evasion which will allow it to be controlled by the 
dominating groups in the community; and second, the surrender of its 
democratic ideal to the forces that spread propaganda for any fixed solution. 

THE PRINCIPAL AND THE SUPERVISOR LOOK AT THE BEGINNING TEACHER 

Many a new teacher has wondered what the principal really expects of 
him. We turn now to the minutes of a panel discussion in which a number 
of people widely experienced in inducting new teachers into their problems 
have a part. 

panel leader: The topic today is: What do we as supervisors and principals 
expect of the beginning teacher? Mr. Kane, I know that you have long been 
especially interested in giving the right kind of help to new teachers. Will you 
open the discussion? 

mr. kane: In recommending a beginning teacher for a position in my build¬ 
ing, I assume that he is not only willing, but is perfectly capable of handling 
the “little problems” that inevitably arise in the classroom. I certainly do not 
want the beginning teacher to assume that my office can be converted into a 
“dog pound,” to which every disagreeable problem case can be sent. It isn t 
that I’m not anxious to help my teachers, particularly the new ones, but rather, 
by insisting that teachers handle their own disciplinary cases, I feel I really 
am giving them the most valuable help I can. There are two exceptions to this 
general statement. First, if a teacher has failed in his treatment of the case, 
I certainly expect him to come to me for suggestions. Finally, if the problem 
is of a very serious nature. I want it brought to my attention. In short, I expect 
my beginning teacher to handle his own “little problems” while we solve the 
larger ones together. 

mr. blaine: I expect my beginning teachers to accept the constructive sug¬ 
gestions of supervisors. Far too many beginners create an imaginary barrier 
between the supervisor and themselves. They seem to have the feeling that 
supervision is a matter of espionage instead of a source of help and inspiration 
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to better teaching. The load of the beginning teacher is lighter if he is wise 

enough to permit his supervisor to give him a helping hand. 

MR. CARROLL: 1 want my new teacher to have a philosophy ot education 
consistent with that held by the rest of the staff; for after all. if the school is to 
get anywhere on its program, each classroom activity must emerge trom and 
be related to the larger aims of general education and the needs of the com¬ 
munity. There is no place in our school for any "one-room schools’ in which 
misguided teachers with rugged individualistic tendencies can shut themselves 
away from the rest of the program. 

MR. brown: 1 agree that a new teacher should from the first day be one ot 
the group.” By this 1 mean that 1 expect them to become enthusiastic about the 
program of the school, help develop a good tone in the school, cooperate with 
all the staff, and contribute at least some one thing that is distinctly unique 
during the year. 

mr. byrn: I wonder if you will agree that one of the common mistakes of 
beginning teachers is their failure to make prompt and complete reports? 1 refer 
particularly to absence and tardy reports, summary of marks, and semester 
scholastic reports, although there are of course other periodic reporting forms 
that the office must have from time to time from classroom teachers. This is 
purely a matter of cooperation. Failure to make reports promptly to the office 
is often symptomatic of poor classroom management and planning. 

mr. hardin: I would like to express the point of view of the principal in a 
smaller high school in a community of about 5,000 people. Here the successful 
beginning teacher is expected to help in interpreting the school to the com¬ 
munity. This matter of interpretation has both its positive and negative aspects. 
On the positive side it means visiting parents, taking advantage of opportunities 
to meet a number of people in the community and acquainting them with the 
constructive things the school has either done or is planning to do. Furthermore, 
we expect a new teacher to refrain from gossiping, criticizing the work of one’s 
colleagues, and passing on information of a confidential nature about pupils 
and things that happen from time to time in the school. 

mr. kane: Before we adjourn, I want to bear down on Mr. Hardin’s sugges¬ 
tions which I think are important in any school, small or large. I expect my 
beginning teacher to realize that he is a very important part of our public- 
relations program. The school must have satisfied customers, and even the best 
school must make certain that the facts are made known to a goodly number 
of people in the community. Now the teacher has at least two important contacts 
in making clear to our public what the school is doing; the first of these contacts 
obviously is the children. On any school policy that is valid the teacher can 
set the stage so that pupils will aggressively enlist the active interests of parents. 
Often this procedure is not only valid, but a highly desirable part of the regular 
work of a class. The second opportunity for contacts that I have in mind is 
with the parents. Too often these contacts are negative in that a teacher does 
not see a parent unless something has gone wrong, as for example, failure in 
studies, discipline problem, etc. The chances of setting up a right relationship 
with parents when there is already something wrong in the picture are low, and 
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the teacher should at least equalize these negative contacts by deliberately 
planning to establish friendly relationships. 

mr. jones: The question brought up by Mr. Kane is of great importance in 
our school system as well, and I am reminded of two further good opportunities 
for contacts. One may be established through teacher participation in various 
social groups in the community. It is immaterial whether persons contacted in 
this manner are parents or not. The point is that all count as voters, and if 
they have valid criticisms we ought to know them; and if they are not valid, 
we should provide them with the facts. As an administrator, I readily admit 
that a teacher can on some problems be more helpful than we who are in the 
administration. The public has great faith in what a successful teacher says. 
Finally, the teacher can help us develop our public-relations program in partici¬ 
pation in the various community organizations. The word of a teacher who is 
a constructive worker on some project in which the community is interested 
carries conviction. 

panel leader: Since our time is up we must now adjourn without attempting 
a summary. 

Don’t Let It Happen to You 

We come now to the question: What can you do to keep growing as a 
personality and be alive on the job as a professional worker? Few workers 
have better opportunities than teachers for continued growth, and yet the 
fact is that some teachers fail to take steps as insurance against certain 
hazards. High-school youngsters become aware of the situation in hours 
of deadly boredom. Age forty to fifty is a critical period! And yet this 
need not be. The fact is that many teachers plan their professional careers 
so as to stay young to an amazing age. 

Among the steps that a teacher can take to increase his efficiency and 
to maintain his enthusiasm as the years roll by are the following: 

1. Travel. Though there is no effort here to arrange the steps in order 
of importance, we would put travel highest on the list. Aside from the 
obvious advantages such as increased information and experiences, travel 
for a teacher, of the type that enables him “to get away from it all” and 
undertake something entirely new, is a matter of mental hygiene. Do not 
overlook the fact that you may be able to take an exciting trip on a freighter 
to the South Sea Islands or a thrilling trip to a foreign country at less than 
the cost of attending a single summer session. Few experiences build for 
greater culture than travel. 

2. Apply the exchange idea. There comes a time in the experiences of 
most teachers when they simply go stale on the job. If a teacher has estab¬ 
lished a reputation, he may be able to arrange an exchange with a teacher 




Probably one of the best ways for a teacher to keep his interests alive 
and growing is to teach at least one unit each year in a different and 
better way. This teacher is searching for new ideas, which he intends 
to incorporate in a unit in American literature.' r > 


of another school system rather easily. Then, too, one may confidently 
expect that in a shrinking world there will be many attractive opportunities 
to travel and to teach in foreign countries. It is admitted, of course, that 
this suggestion is difficult of execution for a teacher with dependents who 
cannot easily be moved. 

3. Continue as a student, (a) Take advantage of summer sessions, ex¬ 
tension classes, workshops, or part-time campus study to keep out of ruts. 
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One of the ways for a teacher to keep growing as a personality is to pursue a 
hobby. Fortunately, there are a great many available for all kinds of people; 
as, for example, weaving, music, play production, tennis, and gardening. I,: ' 


( I>) Form the habit of singling out your difficulties and analyzing them for 
solution, (c) Experiment with appraisal techniques. 

4. Read the professional literature. Obviously you will not have time 
for extensive reading, but there is no excuse for not reading at least several 
professional mazagines dealing with the progress of general education and 
one or two magazines that deal with the specific problems of your teaching 
field. The teacher of English, for example, should read the English Journal 
regularly. 

5. Read w idely hooks of general interest. The main purpose no doubt 
should be sheer enjoyment and expanding interests, but there is a very prac¬ 
tical reason why a teacher should form the habit of reading one or two 
of the best newspapers and general magazines regularly. It is that the in¬ 
telligent members of a community, granted that they may be few in number 
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in a small town, will very promptly label as insufferably stupid a teacher 
who is the last one to read a popular biography, novel, or book on social 

trends. 

6. Cultivate a hobby. In addition to being fun and expanding one's in¬ 
terests, a hobby for a teacher is a means of improving mental health, which 
may be a good deal cheaper than travel and more easily undertaken. 

7. Affiliate with professional organizations. The teaching profession sup¬ 
ports many voluntary organizations, the dues of which are very much less 
than is the case in other professions or in labor organizations. Of course, 
you are altogether within your legal rights if you do not belong, but you 
are undoubtedly gaining advantages for which someone else has paid in 
energy, time, and money; for the fact is that these professional organiza¬ 
tions are improving the salaries and the conditions under which teachers 
work. The beginning teacher should give the matter of belonging to pro¬ 
fessional organizations a fair trial. The chances are that he will soon come 
to the point of looking forward to attending the local meeting regularly, the 
meetings of state organizations frequently, and a national meeting occa¬ 
sionally. The programs should, and probably do, provide valuable experi¬ 
ences for him. Furthermore, you may confidently look forward to these 
meetings as opportunities for renewing contacts with an increasing circle 
of friends in the profession. 

Growth through Experimentation 

The individual teacher can often evade the limitations of q threatening 
pressure group and secure a large measure of academic freedom from ex¬ 
cessively conservative school administrators and a critical public through 
careful experimentation and systematic investigation of a delimited prob¬ 
lem. But there are two additional values that accrue to the teacher through 
experimentation: (1) it is the way to make significant changes in the cur¬ 
riculum and in method; and (2) it is the surest method by which the teacher 
can wake up and keep alive. 

Let us consider these values in greater detail. With regard to greater 
freedom, intelligent and resourceful teachers can often secure the needed 
permission (which otherwise might have been denied) to undertake some 
progressive innovation in method or curriculum when it is undertaken as 
a properly controlled study. In many communities it may be wise to avoid 
the word “experiment” when dealing with laymen, and to refer to it merely 
as a “study of what some teachers in good school systems believe to be a 
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better plan.” In dealing with school people, you can get almost anything 
in the name of an experiment. 

Our second thesis is that experimentation is the sound conservative 
policy for making changes in schools because it challenges the old and tests 
the new. A teacher who goes the experimental route is less likely to seize 
avidly a thing that is new merely because it is new. Proposals for reform 
in the curriculum are often written by laymen in such brilliant style that a 
wholly fallacious nostrum may seem plausible to the uninitiated and the 
uninformed. Then, too, the beginning teacher needs protection against the 
excessive and untested ideas of educationists. It is difficult indeed for the 
teacher, busy with many routine tasks, to winnow the grain from the moun¬ 
tain of chaff. The teacher's protection against the illusive snares of the 
educational propagandist on the one hand and the excessively conservative 
layman on the other is careful experimentation, by which we mean the 
systematic study of a well-defined problem. The teacher who grows as a 
classroom practitioner is one who is a student of method—one who is never 
satisfied with his teaching skill, and who will, from time to time, want to 
investigate whether a proposed method is better than the one he has been 
using. By carefully checking and studying the results of his own teaching, 
he is more likely to be stimulating and efficient in his classroom. 


Teaching Is a Big Job 

It is no overstatement when you are told that the immediate welfare of 
our people,-the future destiny of our nation, and the ultimate existence of 
civilization rests on the shoulders of the schoolmaster. To function effec¬ 
tively you must ever keep in mind what the job is that schools are trying to 
do and how well equipped we are to do it. Moreover, you must ever be 
alert in incidental moments to seize every opportunity to drive the facts 
home to citizens. As the years go by, keep informed as to what the general 
picture is. One way to keep up to date is to watch the magazines and read 
articles by our educational leaders. The public press, the radio, and tele¬ 
vision have in recent years become very active in advancing the cause of 
education. A teacher should do no less. The following quotation - is a sam¬ 
ple of the kind of information that you should have: 

-’John W. Studebaker, “The ABC's of Public Education,” Ladies’ Home Journal, 
February, 1948, pp. 71. 98. Reprinted by special permission from the Ladies’ Home 
Journal. Copyright, 1948, The Curtis Publishing Company. 
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Every winter weekday some 28,000,000 children dawdle through their dress¬ 
ing, gobble their breakfasts and head for school. One in twenty-five goes to a 
one-room schoolhouse where a young woman—who will probably soon give up 
teaching—is teacher, nurse, cook and janitor. Approximately one in fifteen goes 
to a school considered unsafe, or planned as a temporary structure. Approxi¬ 
mately one in ten goes to a private school—probably a parochial school. More 
than half study under teachers paid less than many unskilled laborers receive 
for their efforts. And about one in ten of the grade-school children will drop 
out before the sixth grade. Three in ten will not complete high school. Only 
one in seven will go on to college. 

These are a handful of America’s educational averages. 

Today’s educational problems are the greatest our country has ever faced. 
Unless we solve them, it is a proved fact that we can expect our prosperity to 
decline, our crime rate to rise, and our proud democracy to tremble. It is easy 
to say that the war, the teacher shortage, the apathy of many communities, 
political chicanery or lack of money is to blame. But no one of these provides 
an answer; all in their own way are results —not causes. 

Let us leave captious glibness to our foreign critics—like the Canadian who 
remarked that the United States is "substituting the little read schoolteacher 
for the little red schoolhouse." Let us dig in and find out how we who preen 
ourselves on our public education, our high standards of culture for all, our 
know-how, our democracy, have neglected education so much that headline 
writers dare say that our schools have rapidly deteriorated. Let us see, too, 
why we need public education, what our educational needs are, how our schools 
are set up and wherein they are failing and succeeding before we determine our 
manner of support. 

Early in our history, when the newly established America was struggling to 
break away from European ideas of education and establish education for the 
people, by the people, Thaddeus Stevens, a Vermonter, was asked by an 
aristocrat who sent his children to private schools why one should be called 
upon to support public schools when he had no intention of using them. Mr. 
Stevens replied suavely, “I trust it is not your intention to use the public jails 
you support either?" With this thought—that the public schools are the concern 
not only of parents, but of all citizens of our society—let us first take up the 
question of why we need education. 

A healthy public-school system means a healthy nation—and it also means 
a wealthy one. 

Great resources avail us little if we are not educated to utilize them. Many 
studies, including the notable one by the United States Chamber of Commerce, 
entitled Education, an Investment in People, have made'clear that some coun¬ 
tries—and even some of our states—rich in fertile land and other resources 
but with low standards of education, have low per-capita assets. On the other 
hand, some countries, handicapped by relatively poor natural resources but with 
good systems of education, have known how to develop and conserve their 
resources and establish a relatively high standard of living. 
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It was no coincidence that the great growth of our country occurred during 
the same years that education saw its greatest period of gnowth. Just as from 
1801 to 1931 the wages of American workingmen increased by over 1300 
per cent, so, during the same years, did education increase from an average 
of 82 days of schooling per person to an average of over 1400 days—an 
increase of 1600 per cent. And it is important to note that the increase in 
education preceded the increase in prosperity; that the profits from wider edu¬ 
cational facilities for more people were to be reaped only after the seeds of 
knowledge had been sown. 

As I have indicated, what is true for countries is true, too, of our states. 

Those states with the lowest teachers’ salaries are also on the bottom of the 
list of per-capita income. One may twist this to say that because the state’s 
income is low, the pay of the teachers is low—but it is certain fact that so long 
as state, or city, or county invests little in knowledge, it can expect little in 
prosperity. 

Its citizens will desert it for better educational opportunities elsewhere; its 
electorate will be apathetic and willing victims to demagoguery; its native 
businesses will fail; its resources will lie only partially used—or will be exploited 
by others for others. This is the condition of some of the states already; others 
are heading in this direction. It behooves all of us to interest ourselves in the 
welfare of not only our own neighborhoods' education, but that of the nation 
as a whole, if we truly desire prosperity and security. 

And what of the individual himself? How closely is his prosperity related 
to his education? The psychological assets of education are intangible, but the 
material assets are more easily assessed. A survey published in 1943 estimated 
that the average life earnings of a grammar-school graduate are $45,000; of a 
high-school graduate, $78,000; of a college graduate, $150,000. 

Today, in terms of production and income in this period of educational 
decline, we are still reaping the profits of past education. While the average 
American today is likely to go to better schools for longer periods than his 
father did before him, the question of whether he can expect a greater success 
or more happiness in life is directly related to whether our present educational 
facilities meet the needs of our time. 

No one will gainsay the fact that our civilization is now much more complex, 
its demands more specialized, its tempo faster than it was, say, fifty years ago. 
"No greater crisis,” Dr. Raymond B. Fosdick, president of the Rockefeller 
Foundation, and a lifelong student of America’s educational problems, declared 
recently, “was ever faced by any generation in history. . . . Whether the 
future is to be a nightmare without end depends on our ability to make some 
headway in finding' the answers.” Our two world wars, our discoveries of 
methods of wholesale destruction, violence and disruption are evils that must 
be conquered if we are to live in stability and harmony. It is a major part o 
our schools’ responsibility to make our young people at home in the world, to 
give them a confident sense of mastery and competence with which to counterac 
the already too widespread sense of insecurity and frustration. 




The ultimate goal of education is the making of good citizens. Here the empha¬ 
sis is not on academic subjects but rather on the pupil himself, with his com¬ 
plex urges for expression and need for development. Your growth as a teacher 
will depend on the extent to which you help society achieve this goal.' 1 ’' 

Yet it is a fact that after more than a century of increasingly better education 
we are now in danger of going backward—not forward. In 1946 we invested 
only 2.2 per cent of our national income in education, although in 1933 we 
invested 3.7 per cent! But as individuals we are paying 5.2 per cent of our 
earned income for alcohol. 

What we sow. we reap. Unless we take up the challenge and invest in better 
education for all, we can rest assured that the harvest we can expect from our 
present investments will not be those things which, in the past, we have grown 
to believe are synonymous with the American way of living. 

The Road Ahead for the Teaching Profession 

If you are convinced that education is crucial in the lives of people, then 
you have a supreme duty. You must seek as long as you live, as a profes¬ 
sional worker or as a citizen, to place a good teacher in every classroom. 
We need about one million competent teachers. We will never get them, 
and certainly not hold them, under present conditions. We must strive hard 
to improve the status and the working conditions of teachers. One difficulty, 
we believe, is that society has not generally recognized certain rights of 
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teachers. Presumably teachers themselves will, in the end, wish to formulate 
their own “bill of rights." To speed the process we suggest that you read 
the following statement which has been widely discussed in the public press. 

An Evolving Bill of Rights for Teachers 3 

In recent months newspapers, magazines, and government reports have printed 
convincing facts regarding the shortage of qualified teachers. The prospects of 
getting enough good teachers in the next decade are poor. The fact is that many 
able young persons now in training, who under proper conditions would prefer 
to teach, are rejecting teaching as a career. Salary is an issue, but there are 
about a dozen additional reasons why young people turn away from teaching. 
Most of these relate to the working conditions of teachers. 

These various reasons why teaching fails to attract as many able young 
people as the schools need are listed in the following pages in a Bill of Rights 
for Teachers. It is hoped that a valid bill of rights will emerge from study 
groups in order that the public may come to realize that we will never get 
enough good teachers, nor will the competent teachers now in service ever 
be able to do reasonably efficient work until certain working conditions are 
improved. 

Inasmuch as every boy and girl of school age is entitled to good teachers, 
in a very real sense the proposal is a bill of rights for youth. However, a 
direct attack on the problem is forthright and presumably is more likely to 
be understood by the public. 

THE RIGHTS OF A CLASSROOM TEACHER 

1. The right to teach classes that are not too large—in general, from ten to 
twenty pupils 

The average class size in the schools of the Armed Forces for more than 
twelve million men and women was less than one-half of the actual class size 
of civilian schools in our metropolitan areas. Individual attention and proper 
guidance cannot be given by a teacher with oversized classes. Experts insist that 
crime and delinquency which now cost us, annually, at least six times what 
the nation pays for its schools, could be sharply reduced if teachers knew 
enough about their pupils and did the right things for them. A policy of small 
classes is economical in money and, above all, in human resources. 

2. The right to have time in the school day for planning 

In general, the instructors in the schools of the Armed Forces had at least 
one hour to plan and to prepare for each hour of teaching. Teachers need to 

a This proposal by Raleigh Schorling was published originally in the May, 1946, 
issue of the University of Michigan School of Education Bulletin. It has been reprinted 
in more than forty magazines and newspapers and has been used in numerous edi¬ 
torials and articles in the public press, as for example, Time, Ladies' Home Journa, 
Christian Science Monitor , and The New York Times . 
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plan with their pupils, and with supervisors, parents, and other teachers. Plan¬ 
ning is not possible if there is little or no time for planning, and if the people 
concerned cannot find the time to meet. It is not sensible for a teacher to 
operate hour after hour without a plan. Moreover, it is a waste of public funds. 
Wise observers of high-school instruction have stated time and again that more 
than half of the pupil’s time is wasted. Surely the public will want to allow 
a teacher of 100 pupils three hours a day for planning if by so doing perhaps 
some 400 hours of his pupils’ time can thereby be put to better use. 

3. The right of a 45-hour week 

In general, the teacher’s week should include (a) 15 hours of teaching, (/>) 
15 hours of planning and pupil guidance, and (c) 15 hours devoted to sponsor¬ 
ing extracurricular activities, participating in community activities, and grading 
pupils’ written work. It is extremely important for teachers to supervise student 
activities and to engage in community projects, but it is impossible for a 
teacher to maintain a high level of efficiency in his classroom if at the same 
time he is expected to be a social worker, a director of activities, and a guidance 
official. A teacher’s extra work—grading papers, planning, visits to homes, etc.— 
cannot be left on the desk at the end of the school day. No one knows the 
average number of hours per week for all teachers, but it is probably much 
closer to 60 hours a week than it is to 45 hours. 

4. The right to an adequate amount of helpful and constructive supervision 

The valid purposes of the right kind of supervision are (a) to help the 

teacher plan, ( b) to aid in providing good materials and effective methods, 
and (c) to insure that the teacher grows on the job. In many of the schools 
of the Armed Forces an instructor was supervised from 40 to 60 per cent of 
the time that he taught. It is uneconomical to operate schools without good 
supervision. An occasional brief visit, inspectional in character, is in many 
cases unfair to teachers. The teacher who. day after day, does a good job, finds 
it difficult to maintain morale and to avoid devastating frustration when no one 
ever comes to see his work or to discuss his plans with him. The right kind 
of supervision in adequate amounts is deeply appreciated by teachers. 

5. The right to adequate compensation for the full year of fifty-two weeks 

The teaching profession includes an astonishing number per hundred who 
labor with high competence and missionary zeal regardless of compensation. 
For that we are grateful and proud, but a million persons do not, year after 
year, give themselves to any calling without appropriate salary. What really 
happens is that many of our best prospects for teaching are attracted by better- 
paid jobs in industry, in commerce, and in the other professions. Witness the 
fact that in the three years preceding the Second World War the University 
of Michigan, a school of more than 10,000 students, recommended for certifi¬ 
cation a total of only eight teachers in chemistry and two in physics, whereas 
many times this number went from this university into industrial research. 
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Society is unwittingly paying a devastating penalty when it employs persons who 
never should teach children merely because they are cheaper than good teachers. 

Teachers should be paid on a twelve-months basis with a month’s vacation 
each year allowed with pay. The summer months can profitably be devoted to 
(a) participation in workshops where they might construct and revise units of 
instruction, ( b ) editing reports of in-service study groups, (c) studying the needs 
of their graduates in industry and business, (d) traveling in order to get new 
and better materials of instruction, and (e) attending colleges and universities 
to obtain broader and deeper preparation. 

6. The right to have good materials and enough of them 

The disposition of society toward the cost of educating for living in a peaceful 
world presents a sharp contrast with the attitude toward the expense of training 
for combat. The Army and Navy operated schools at a cost per student several 
times as large as the average spent per pupil in civilian schools. Thousands of 
mechanics were trained at an annual cost per man greater than the annual 
salary of the industrial arts teacher in the home school. Some of the schools 
of the Armed Forces had magnificent classrooms and laboratories such as 
teachers in civilian schools can scarcely imagine. Too often a teacher is expected 
to perform miracles, without the materials needed for the tasks. Such a teacher 
may have nothing in the classroom beyond a textbook—and that may be 
hopelessly out of date. School boards and administrators should check each 
year to insure that teachers have at least the minimum materials needed for 
effective work. Of especial importance are such audio-visual aids as are gen¬ 
uinely useful and readily available. 

7. The right to work in a room that, with the help of the students, can be made 
pleasant and appropriate to the tasks to be learned 

Some industries have demonstrated that efficiency can be increased by the 
right working conditions. Too many classrooms give the impression of being 
places of detention, with little to suggest what the group is trying to do. The 
work of the teacher of English, mathematics, or Spanish will be easier and more 
effective if the atmosphere of his classroom contributes to the activities. When¬ 
ever possible the teacher should have a workroom of his own where he can 
arrange the settings to make them appropriate to the units of instruction. In 
the larger schools it is possible to avoid the wearying task of shifting disorgan¬ 
ized materials from room to room throughout the school day. 

8. The right to the same personal liberties which other respectable citizens 
assume for themselves as a matter of course 

Many of our best prospects for the teaching profession are rejecting teaching 
as a career because of the petty restrictions and prohibitions that many com¬ 
munities inflict on their teachers. These trivial but annoying requirements in 
personal conduct vary from community to community. Thus in one commun y 
the prohibition may be against teachers’ playing cards; in another, dancing 
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school nights; and in still another, smoking. Communities that object to a 
teacher’s attending movies are rare, but they still exist. However, the beginning 
teacher not uncommonly finds himself in a town in which the lawyer, doctor, 
business man, priest, and minister can drink any form of liquor any time 
anywhere and still be held in high regard, whereas a teacher may not have his 
contract renewed if he drinks a single glass of beer in public. The truly profes¬ 
sional teacher will, as a matter of course, respect the mores of his community 
and maintain at least as high standards as other respected citizens. A teacher 
with high professional zeal probably would want to do very few forbidden things 
that other citizens can do without being censored, but he certainly should have 
the right to do them. A community may well expect decency and idealism of its 
teachers, but it has no right to scrutinize every petty detail of their personal lives. 
No group of intelligent citizens in other occupations and professions would 
want every detail of their personal lives supervised. Teachers are only human 
beings and should be treated as such. At any rate it is unwise for parents to 
annoy teachers with trivialities. By doing so, they turn colorful, vigorous person¬ 
alities away from the teaching profession and thus deprive their own children 
of teachers who might provide strong leadership for high ideals. 

9. The right to an externship 

No institution of teacher education can turn out a finished product. Yet 
seldom is the beginning teacher given a light assignment and an adequate amount 
of supervision. Indeed he is lucky if he does not draw the heaviest load and 
the most disagreeable tasks. 

The solution to the problem of the beginning teacher is the idea of externship. 
This idea, so vital in medical education, has long been advocated in teacher 
education and is generally approved, but seldom found in practice. The nature 
and character of the period of externship is suggested by the following provi¬ 
sions: (o) a light teaching load in the first year of teaching—perhaps half-time; 
(/>) salary appropriate to the load, ideally a living wage for a single person; 
(c) experience in a great variety of tasks, as for example extracurricular, ad¬ 
ministrative, and teaching; (d) adequate and competent supervision; (e) an 
opportunity to study the school and community as a "whole” before being limited 
to the teaching of a single subject or grade; (/) an arrangement truly profes¬ 
sional which guarantees that the externship concept will not be used as a 
means of hiring a cheap teacher to replace a more expensive but experienced 
teacher; and (g) the use of gifted teachers with special interest in professional 
problems to supervise beginning teachers, allowing them time in the school day 
to do the job and extra compensation for this valuable and technical service. 

10. The right to a realistic program of in-service education 

By in-service education we mean training on the job. The experienced teacher 
from time to time needs to revise materials and methods. The in-service pro¬ 
gram should be geared to a competent department of research that will keep 
materials and techniques up to date without too much grief and waste of effort. 
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Precious time and energy are now wasted by groups of tired teachers who, 
after school at the end of a long and weary day, are expected to revise the 
curriculum. Witness the fact that 85.000 courses of study, created largely by 
scissors and paste techniques, have been filed in the curriculum collection at 
Teachers College, Columbia University, and that only a few can be rated as 
helpful. Boards of education must come to realize that keeping the curriculum 
up to date is a difficult and technical task which, if attempted at all by teachers, 
must be done in the school hours of the work day and not in overtime periods 
without compensation. 

11. The right to participate in modifying the curriculum and methods and in 
formulating school policies 

Sound administration of schools will utilize the constructive ideas of all 
teachers to make sure that the service of the school to its pupils may be made 
as good as possible, and to insure that a teacher will grow on the job. 

12. The right to keep from being lost in the profession 

Many excellent teachers are lost in the vast numbers who, with relatively little 
ability, training, and experience, come and go. There is no systematic provision 
for continued recognition of growth in the service. All are teachers! There is 
little differentiation that recognizes competence or length of service except by 
meager annual increments in salary. To no small degree the gifted teacher is 
always in competition with all newcomers, however incompetent. Even the 
members of a strong school board may not be aware that they have especially 
fine teachers in their schools. Mere financial rewards are not sufficient to main¬ 
tain morale. A good teacher has the right to be identified by professional recog¬ 
nition that will strengthen his hand in dealing with the public and the pupil. 
Such machinery for differentiation between the professional worker and the mere 
transient does not now exist. However, gifted teachers may reasonably look 
to their professional organizations for the design of a system of identification 
that is long overdue. 


▼ FOR DISCUSSION 


1. Principal Reed is very successful in dealing with parents. When asked for 
his formula, he responded, “When an annoyed parent appears at my office, I do 
just two things. First, I listen; second, I say something good about the child 
before I make any suggestions for improvement. If I can’t think of something 
desirable, I have no business to have such an interview, for it means that I don t 
know enough about that pupil. The human being doesn’t live of whom some¬ 
thing good can’t be discovered.” . 

Do you think that Principal Reed has a good plan for dealing with children 


and parents? Hi 

2. Mr. Smith, a teacher of science, is exceptionally popular with paren . 

formula is: “I never criticize a pupil except in an interview with the paren • 
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For example, 1 think it would be folly to telephone a father or mother to make 
a complaint. You simply do not know all that is annoying people at the other 
end, and the telephone is a futile instrument for adjusting differences. 1 want 
parents to sit and look me in the eye while they talk about their child. In that 
way they become convinced that while I am not so desperately concerned about 
Bill as they are, nevertheless I am very desirous to be of help. 

"1 always give notice of impending failure a long time in advance. 

"I never send home a written report of the reason for failure. As I have said, 
1 want to harness the human factor and make if work in my favor rather than 
against me over the telephone or on some printed and lifeless administrative 
form. We are at present unable to make exact statements to parents covering 
such items as (a) what the pupil has failed to do and (A) precisely what it is 
the pupil needs to do. Any effort, therefore, to make an exact diagnosis of the 
situation of the pupil is likely to meet with failure.” 

Why do you think Mr. Smith considers it so important to keep parents posted 

concerning impending failure? 

3. An alert principal stated his formula for dealing with angry parents in the 
following words: "When a parent who seems to be angry or quite annoyed about 
some school matter appears at school and demands a conference with a particu¬ 
lar teacher, as a general policy 1 try to have the parent relate his story at least 
once, and preferably twice, to sympathetic individuals, often the principal and 
the homeroom teacher, before reaching the teacher he wishes to see. It is my 
belief that such a procedure has a double effect: First, the problem dwindles in 
importance as it is retold; second, his bitterness becomes less intense as he 
discusses the matter with sympathetic individuals who are not involved.” 

Does this practice seem to be based on sound psychology? How could you as 
a teacher influence the adoption of such a policy? 

4. A high-school principal suggests that, if a beginning teacher does not 
know how to handle a particular problem in dealing with a parent, the teacher 
should say as little as possible until she can confer with the principal. What 
argument can you advance in favor of this policy? 

5. Have you ever lived in a communnty where the chief topic of conversa¬ 
tion was “the faults of our schools”? Make a list of common complaints you 
have heard about the teachers and schools of your home community. Which of 
these might have been avoided? 

6. Much has been said about the responsibilities of teachers for interesting a 
community in its problems. This is a difficult undertaking because of certain 
characteristics of communities, especially the small ones. The following sum¬ 
mary indicates some of these difficulties. 

The typical small community is handicapped by: 

(1) Rivalry and marked lack of cooperation among the churches, clubs, and 
other organizations 

(2) The strife that arises from carrying partisan politics into local social- 
service affairs 
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(3) The fact that a few individuals in it have met with marked success 

(4) The lack of cooperative thinking 

The typical small community is inclined to ignore its own problems for the 
following reasons: 

(1) The interest aroused by the daily paper in the affairs of a neighboring 
city 

(2) The lack of aggressive-leadership in its organized life 

(3) The differences arising from religious, political, business, and social 
rivalries 

(4) The self-satisfied spirit of many of the older families 

(5) The failure to see that the world is changing and that other communi¬ 
ties have moved ahead 

(6) The failure of many promising ventures by individuals, clubs, and 
churches 

Do you agree with these characterizations of the typical small community? 

7. Principal Olson says, "I think I have a pretty good basis for predicting the 
degree of success that a teacher new in our community will attain. I merely 
note from whom she seeks advice and whom she cultivates as her special 
friends.” 

What do you think are some common and serious errors that Principal Olson 
had in mind? 

8. Other things being equal, would each of the following circumstances aid 
or retard a beginning teacher’s adjustmefit to a new school and community: 
camp experiences, being an only child, coming from a cultured home, work 
experiences, critical attitude toward the Sunday school, musical ability, travel 
experiences, and having been reared in a community of a very different type? 

9. Miss Chipman said, “I wish that all teachers might have more pride in their 
profession. There are so many fine things about it. Best of all is the daily associa¬ 
tion with hundreds of young people. The third year 1 taught I went to a new 
position in a college town. My mother and sister found that getting acquainted 
was a slow process, but in a month I knew half the children in the community 
and, through them, many of the grownups. A teacher has friends all over the 
town. 

“A few weeks ago I went to a play. Next to me sat a nice-looking young 
woman. I couldn’t refrain from speaking to her before the play began. I said, 
‘I’m sure you must be a teacher.’ When she replied, ‘Yes, I am, but how did you 
know?’ I said, ‘Well, I’m a teacher myself and I’ve been noticing that every 
child that didn’t wave at me, waved at you.’ And then we agreed that it is a 
fine thing to know so many delightful young people.” 

Do you agree that it may not be difficult for you as a teacher to win friends 

in a new community? 

10. The program for one of the meetings of the parent-teacher organization 
of the Wilson Community School consisted of two parts: (a) a committee of 
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parents reported on the topic. “What parents expect of teachers”; and (b) a 
committee of teachers reported on “What teachers expect of parents.” The 
reports follow. 

Parents want teachers: 

(1) To treat them with courtesy and respect when they visit the school 

(2) To be sufficiently interested in parents to want to talk with them about 
their children 

( 3 ) To know pupils well enough to appreciate their good points as well as 
to recognize their faults 

(4) To give them a reasonable amount of warning concerning any expendi¬ 
tures for books, supplies, or social affairs 

(5) To inform them about a problem situation before it gets serious 

(6) To give special protection to the health of their students 

(7) To emphasize the mastery of certain fundamental skills in reading and 
other subjects, and to teach children effective study habits 

(8) To place emphasis on instruction in matters of honesty, clean speech, 
and other desirable character traits 

(9) To be able to diagnose difficulties when students are not successful 

(10) To develop a spirit of good will and success so that pupils will like to 
go to school 

(11) To express a greater degree of confidence in the children than the 
parents themselves possess 

(12) To assign homework in such a way that pupils know what to do 

Teachers expect parents: 

(1) To picture school as a good place to be in 

(2) To make an effort to become acquainted with the teachers of their 
children 

(3) To give prompt attention to requests of the school for information 

(4) To recognize that the education of children is a cooperative undertaking 
involving the home, the school, and other agencies 

(5) To acquaint the school with common criticisms of its work 

(6) To demand the facts from critics of the school 

(7) To recognize that the school has a very difficult task in educating all 
the children of all the people 

(8) To protest to the proper authorities the employment of unsatisfactory 
teachers 

(9) To expect efficient service in the teachers of their children 

(10) To assume that the teachers have made right decisions until they have 
themselves carefully investigated the situation 

(11) Not to permit trifles to interfere with punctuality and regular attendance 

(12) To praise and commend efficient teachers in conversation with their 
children and with other school patrons 

(13) To accept the methods of instruction used in the school and not attempt 
to substitute methods by which they were taught in an earlier day 
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(14) To make every effort to provide their children with needed instructional 
materials 

(15) To respect the health regulations of the school 

(16) To provide satisfactory conditions for homework 

a. Which item in either list do you think is unreasonable or undesirable? 
h. In the typical community each group is perhaps not aware of what the 
other expects. What steps do you think a teacher group could take to 
remedy such a state of affairs? 

11. A group of superintendents and high-school principals contributed the 
following list of common mistakes of beginning high-school teachers: 

(1) Talk too much in class 

(2) Do not make assignments clear 

(3) Expect too little or too much in the way of classroom work 

(4) Fail to evaluate carefully and to return written work 

(5) Attempt the ideal socialized recitation without sufficient classroom 
skill and experience 

(6) Try to win favor through leniency 

(7) Make a great many rules 

(8) Give too difficult or too easy tests 

(9) Try to get through the text too rapidly 

(10) Do not stress essential points and omit drill 

(11) Apt to talk too loudly, especially in reprimanding pupils 

(12) Lack of discipline 

(13) Lack of self-control 

(14) Tendency to mark very high or very low 

(15) Postpone the day of reckoning as to students’ marks 

(16) Lack of organization of subject in the mind of teacher 

(17) Lack of self-confidence; timidity 

(18) Come into system without sufficient information as to textbooks, etc. 

(19) Do not find out practices of school as to the manner in which to ad¬ 
dress pupils, and how to conduct classes 

(20) Inclined to carry out too literally rules and regulations from the prin¬ 
cipal’s office 

(21) Show negligence in keeping up routine requirements—reports, etc. 

(22) Talk too much about college life 

(23) Lack of specific daily preparation 

(24) Lack of knowledge of available reference material 

(25) Undue familiarity with the pupils 

(26) Do not want to take part in community work 

(27) Do not sense social conditions in the community 

(28) Take up too early with certain social groups or with individuals 

(29) Keep company with high-school pupils 

(30) Allow the classroom to become the center for a group trying to culti¬ 
vate the teacher’s good will 

(31) Try to use college methods in the classroom 
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a. Which of the foregoing mistakes would you attribute to personality 
deficiencies? to lack of scholarship? to lack of adequate professional 
training? 

b. (Optional.) Which of the mistakes are fairly common practices with your 
present instructors? 

12. In seeking a position, should a candidate: 

(1) Seek to verify the rumor of a vacancy before filing an application? 

(2) Expect his friends to support his candidacy to the exclusion of the can¬ 
didacies of others? 

(3) Arrange, if possible, for a personal interview? 

(4) Try to sell his services to an employer? 

(5) Demand that employing officers state their reasons for failing to offer 
him a position? 

13. Select some outstanding teacher whom you know, or of whom you have 
been told, and study that individual with reference to his activities and his atti¬ 
tudes. Is there any causal relationship between the two? 

Concerning his activities: 

(1) Is he teaching this year’s classes in the same way that he taught last 
year’s? 

(2) Does his classroom presence in any way suggest rich and varied experi¬ 
ences in leisure and vacation time? 

(3) Is he serving on committees—local, state, or national—which are study¬ 
ing educational problems? 

(4) Does he have a part in the program of educational meetings? 

(5) Is he looked upon as a welcome companion by boys and girls? 

Concerning his attitudes: 

(1) Is his spirit as gray as his hair? 

(2) Does he seem to find teaching monotonous? 

(3) Is life uninteresting to him? 

14. Concerning the “Evolving Bill of Rights,” discuss these questions: 

(1) Is there an item which you do not approve? 

(2) Is there a "right" that you would add? 

SUGGESTED READINGS 

Bossing, Nelson L.: Teaching in Secondary Schools, Boston: Houghton Mifflin 
Company, 1952. 

As has been suggested earlier, this book is a good reference on many practical 
topics. Chapter 19 is concerned with management problems of the first day. 

Grambs, Jean D., and William J. Iverson: Modern Methods in Secondary Edu¬ 
cation, New York: William Sloane Associates, 1952. 

The authors discuss the problems that beginning teachers face in adjusting to a 
new school and community. 
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Kettelkamp, Gilbert C.: Teaching Adolescents, Boston: D. C. Heath and Com¬ 
pany, 1954. 

Chapter 12, entitled "Growing on the Job,” is one that you should read to supple¬ 
ment the discussion in this volume. 

Spears, Harold: Principles of Teaching, New York: Prentice-Hall, Inc., 1951. 
Consult Chapters 10, 11, 12, 13, and 14. You will find many practical suggestions 
that relate to professional growth and advancement. 

Zeran, Franklin R. (ed.): The High School Teacher and His Job. New York: 
Chartwell House, Inc., 1953. 

This is a good book to read near the end of student teaching or just before you go 
to your first position. The chapters that deal with the job of the teacher, faculty 
relations, the teacher and the principal, the teacher and his supervisor, and in- 
service growth and development are especially recommended. 


SUGGESTED FILM 

Planning for Personal and Professional Growth (19 min), McGraw-Hill Book 
Company, Inc., 330 West 42d St., New York 36. 

Contrasts the lives of four teachers who were confronted with problems of personal 
and professional growth and who met with varying degrees of success in solving 
their problems. 



Appendix A 

Growth and Development 


Our knowledge of growth and development is accumulating. The following 
summary is one to which you may wish to refer from time to time. Of course 
the statements are only general guides in the sense that no one of them holds 
for all children at the age levels indicated. Nevertheless a teacher will find the 
summary useful, not only in studying the needs of the class, but also when 
planning to meet those needs. Perhaps you are asking, “Just how would a 
teacher use the summary?” Experienced teachers who developed the summary 
say, “By reading the section that most nearly coincides with her children’s 
maturity level, and also studying the one preceding and the one following it, 
she will be able to recognize the spread of the group. Opportunities may then 
be provided to meet the needs of the group. The individual child may be 
helped through a study of the several maturation levels always found within an 
individual. A teacher may study the summary to see if children have progressed 
successfully through their earlier development and are progressing toward 
higher levels. Later, the summary may be used to reevaluate plans to see if 
they have met the needs of children in their various developments. In addition, 
the summary offers a starting point for planning from grade to grade, for home 
and school cooperation, and for the evaluation of community opportunities for 
children.” 1 


Child Growth and Development, Characteristics, and Needs 2 

/. Approaching Five Years 

A. Physical Growth and Development 
1. Skeletal growth 

a. The rate of growth is slow compared to the first one and one-half 
years of life. 

1 See Organizing the Elementary School for Living and Learning, 1947 Yearbook, 
Association for Supervision and Curriculum Development, Washington: National 
Education Association, 1947, p. 69. 

-Curriculum Committee for Health, Physical Education, and Safety in the Ele¬ 
mentary School, Public Schools of the District of Columbia, Washington, 1946. 
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b. Lateral-type (broad-built) children develop more rapidly than the 
linear-type (slender-built). 

c. The bones are not completely calcified. Their softness prevents 
breakage during the child’s frequent falls. 

2. Dentition 

a. There is a full set of temporary teeth by three years. 

b. If deciduous teeth (baby teeth) decay, they should receive the same 
treatment as permanent teeth. Regular visits to the dentist should 
be initiated by three and one-half years. 

3. Muscular development 

a. Development is confined largely to the large muscles. 

b. Some skill is developing in the use of arms, legs, and trunk. 

c. The development of various motor skills is uneven. The child may 
lose interest and ability in one skill while acquiring another. 

4. Organic development 

a. The system is sufficiently mature so that desirable habits of eating, 
sleeping, and elimination are fairly well established. 

b. The child is interested in the genital organs and their function. 
Infantile masturbation is often an accompaniment of this interest. 

c. As the child increases his contacts outside the home, the probabil¬ 
ity of infectious diseases is increased for him. 

B. Characteristics 

1. The child approaching five years is very energetic and restless. He 
wishes constant activity. Fatigue may be indicated by a display of 
crossness. 

2. He is self-centered and has a growing desire to make his own deci¬ 
sions. Interference with his play or possessions is resented. There is a 
beginning sense of property rights. There is increased growth in social 
relationships with less grabbing, pushing, crying. He has learned to be 
verbally critical, but he now shares more. 

3. Cooperative play is much enjoyed. A child will play with children of 
the same age, younger, or older, but likes to be “bigger than." He 
shows off, but at times may be shy. He can recognize the skills of 
others. Boys’ and girls’ interests are similar. They play together. Boys 
are more quarrelsome than girls. 

4. Both locomotor and manipulative play are enjoyed. The use of im¬ 
agination in play is seen. 

5. Laughter is a frequent form of communication. Those who do not 
communicate readily through speech may be unable to achieve close 
relationships with other children. 

6. Toilet habits, getting a drink, etc., are well established. 

C. Needs 

1. Security within the family is a primary need. 

2. Companionship of other children is important. There is pleasure in 
initiating and playing simple games with several other children. 
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3. There must be a wide variety of activities to develop the muscles ot 
arms and shoulders, the trunk, and the legs and feet. Climbing and 
hanging are essential. Kiddy cars, wagons, scooters, tricycles, and 
boats are enjoyed. Nail-pounding and block-building are desirable. 
Additional play may be with sand, toys, dolls, animals. 

4. Adults should deal rationally with the child if he exhibits over¬ 
interest in the sex organs. Cleanliness, loose clothing, supervision of 
toilet habits, and substitution of other interests are needed. 

5. The child should sleep eleven to twelve hours. Sleep is a prime essen¬ 
tial in building sturdy health. Linear-type children need more sleep 
than laterals. An afternoon nap of one to two hours is needed. 

6. Development of liking for all types of food is a necessity, but should 
be accomplished without stress and strain. Regularity of mealtime is 
important. 

7. The child should have opportunities to do things for himself. He likes 
to “help.” This takes longer for the adult, but is valuable for the 
child’s development. 

II. Age Five. Six. and Seven Years 

A. Physical Growth and Development 

1. Skeletal growth 

a. Growth is relatively slow during this period as compared to the 
early period. 

b. An annual growth of two or three inches and a weight gain of three 
to six pounds is expected but there are wide variations, each with 
its own significance. Some change should be discernible within each 
three-month period. 

c. At five years the legs are lengthening rapidly. The spine has adult 
curves. The six-year-old girl is as mature skeletally as the seven- 
year-old boy. 

2. Dentition 

a. The loss of deciduous teeth begins at five to six years. First perma¬ 
nent teeth to appear are the six-year molars, important as the 
keystone to hold the dental arch in place. Counting from the front, 
they are the sixth teeth. They are not replacements; their site is 
immediately beyond the baby teeth. The central incisors appear 
next. 

b. The teeth help to affect the shape of the jaw. 

3. Muscular development 

a. The large muscles of the arms and legs are more developed than 
the small muscles of the hands and fingers. 

b. Muscular development is uneven and incomplete but motor skills 
are developing. 

c. Some postural defects may have been established by the age of five 
years. 
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d. At five, handedness and eyedness have been established and should 
not be changed. Ninety per cent are right-handed. 

e. Hand-eye coordinations are incomplete. 

4. Organic development 

a. The lungs are relatively small. 

b. The heart is growing rapidly. It is easily changed by toxins and 
bacteria and must be protected against strain during convalescence 
from contagious diseases of childhood. Rheumatic fever, the dis¬ 
ease most likely to cause death between five to fourteen years of 
age, can cause serious damage to the heart. It may be recurrent. 

c. Because of close contacts among children, the diseases of childhood 
may sweep through a group. 

d. These ages are highly susceptible to respiratory infections. 

e. The eyeballs are still increasing in size. Good habits of use, as in 
reading, writing, etc., are essential. 

/. If parents and teachers adopt a disturbed attitude toward mastur¬ 
bation, the habit may continue. 

B. Characteristics 

1. A healthy five-, six-, or seven-year-old has bright eyes, color in his face, 
straight legs, and great vitality. 

2. Upon entering school there may be a resumption of certain earlier 
tensional behavior: thumb-sucking, nail-biting, knee-knocking, etc. 

3. The child stands straight and sits well at his worktable without leaning 
or slumping. While at work he may rest by changing from sitting to 
standing. 

4. He has urge to action and is still for only a short time. He is interested 
in the activity, not in the result. He has a sense of equilibrium. He can 
stand on one foot, hop and skip, keep time to music, and bounce and 
catch a ball. He likes to climb and jump from heights. 

5. He is susceptible to fatigue and may withdraw from play when tired. 

6. He is becoming self-dependent. He can brush his teeth, comb his hair, 
dress himself, and by the end of this period can tie his shoelaces if 
he takes time. He can perform simple household tasks; empty baskets, 
sweep, clear table, wipe dishes, put out milk bottles, “mind” the baby, 
etc. 

7. The child's questioning attitude extends to problems about sex dif¬ 
ferences. Knowledge is derived in the home. 

8. Nutritional problems may arise when breakfast is hurried or there are 
frequent purchases of between-meal snacks. 

9. The child can abide by certain safety precautions: cross streets on 
signals, keep toys from underfoot, avoid hot radiators, stoves, and food 
cooking. He can understand the necessity for remaining away from 
those who have contagious diseases. 

C. Needs 

1. Expression through movement and noise is necessary for growth. 
Vigorous exercise will increase the heart action and respiration, t us 
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helping to build endurance. Active, boisterous games with unrestrained 
running and jumping are needed. 

2. It is part of the child’s development to play in mud. wade in puddles, 
fall in snow, walk in fallen leaves, and roll down hills. He may ap¬ 
proximate rock-and-tree-climbing activities on playground climbing 
apparatus. Playing animals (walking on all fours) will develop muscles 
of the back and abdomen. Use of the walking board (balance beam) 
will help to correct pronation (flatfoot). Scooters and coaster wagons 
develop the leg muscles and fulfill a need for speed. 

3. There must be opportunity to organize simple group play, to skip and 
dance in small groups. Half a dozen children are capable of playing 
together for a fifteen-minute period or longer. All demand attention 
from one another and demand their own “turns." 

4. Dramatic activities and rhythmic activities are essential. 

5. The withdrawn child must be encouraged gradually to find his own 
place in the group. 

6. Since the attention span is short the periods should be short. 

7. The child should sleep about eleven hours. 

8. Although the child from time to time may reject certain foods because 
of texture or strong taste, variety in the menu will provide the full 
protective diet. 

9. The child needs training both at home and in school in habits of per¬ 
sonal hygiene: covering coughs and sneezes, using the handkerchief, 
keeping fingers away from mouth and nose, etc. He needs training 
in choice of clothing appropriate to weather. 

III. Age Eight. Nine, and Ten Years 

A. Physical Growth and Development 

1. Skeletal growth 

a. Growth in height and weight are normally slow and steady at this 
age. There will be a lag just prior to pubescence. 

b. Girls have a spurt of growth at about ten years. They attain skeletal 
maturity before boys. 

c. Differences in individual ossification are very wide, as much as five 
or six years at a given age. Malnutrition or serious illness may 
delay ossification. 

d. Mental maturity and sexual adjustment have some correlation with 
skeletal maturity. 

2. Dentition 

a. Permanent dentition continues. Incisors and lower bicuspids appear. 

b. This is often a period of dental neglect. 

c. Orthodontia (teeth-straightening) is necessary in some cases The 
need may be apparent as early as nine years, but treatment may 
not be initiated until twelve years or later. 

3 . Muscular development 

a. The small muscles are developing. Manipulative skill is increasing. 
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h. Muscular coordinations are good. The hand-eye coordinations are 
continuing to develop. 

c. Posture may he poor, not even as good as during the first year of 
school. The spindly type of body is most inclined to droop. In some 
cases, poor posture may be symptomatic. Its presence may indicate 
a condition needing attention: chronic infection, fatigue, orthopedic 
difficulties, emotional maladjustments, etc. 

4. Organic development 

a. The heart develops in size less rapidly than the body. Its work is 
increased. Damage to the heart is prevented during play because the 
skeletal muscles fatigue first. Taxing the heart should be avoided by 
seeing that children do not compete with those who are stronger or 
more mature physically. 
h. The lungs are not fully developed. 

c. At the end of this period the eyes function as well as those of adults. 
Myopia (near-sightedness) may develop around the age of eight 
years. Many eye defects can be remedied by glasses. 

d. By the end of this period the child will have had many of the con¬ 
tagious diseases of childhood or will have built up immunity to 
them. The linear-type child is more susceptible to tuberculosis, a 
prevalent disease of childhood. 

e. Internal changes in glands and body structure are taking place. 
There is a wide range in the beginning of sexual maturity. The 
period of rapid growth comes earlier for girls than for boys. It 
lasts longer in boys. 

Boys: Beginning of puberty cycle: ten to thirteen years. 

End: fourteen to eighteen and one-half years. 

Girls: Appearance of menstruation: ten to sixteen years. 

Average: thirteen years. 

B. Characteristics 

1. The child of eight, nine, or ten years is sturdy though long-legged and 
rangy in appearance. His health is usually good and he has boundless 
energy. He seems hurried and untidy. He is prone to accidents. 

2. He now has a wider range of interests and a longer attention span. 
His goals are immediate and consistency is demanded, as is individual 

justice. 

3. He is learning to cooperate better. He plays in self-made groups over a 
longer period. He is beginning to be interested in teams and will abide 

by group decisions. . . 

4. The child desires prestige and may seek it through size, boasting, an 

rivalry. 

5. The rhythmic sense is much improved. , 

6. Sex antagonism may be acute. Sex interest is not detailed. Sexu 

“modesty” appears. . „ rp 

7. The appetite is good. The child is interested in eating. There now 

fewer food preferences and refusals. 
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8. He is generally reliable about following instructions in household jobs. 
He can take care of his own room. 

9. He can take responsibility for his own clothing. He is now more aware 
of his personal hygiene. 

C. Needs 

1. The child needs an assured position in a social group. Membership 
in a gang or a secret club fills this need. At this period children need 
a certain amount of freedom in setting up their own standards and 
rules, yet strongly desire understanding and sympathy from adults. 
Participation in family affairs is important. 

2. There must be full opportunity to develop body control, strength, 
and endurance. The child of eight, nine, or ten years needs activities 
involving use of the whole body: stunts, throwing and catching, 
running, "it" games with their accompanying noise, etc. Seasonal play 
is important: kites, tops, marbles, etc. 

3. He needs organized games for team play. He is willing to practice in 
order to become adequate in skills for games. He gains self-confi¬ 
dence by excelling in some one thing. 

4. It is as important for children to learn good fellowship as it is for 
them to learn good leadership. 

5. Encouragement to exercise creativity in rhythms should be given. 

6. Activities such as playing in caves and brooks, gathering nuts, making 
campfires are needed. Bicycles and skates are enjoyed. 

7. The child should sleep about ten hours. He usually does not get 
enough rest. A quiet period in the afternoon, not necessarily bed, 
may prevent over-fatigue. 

8. The child's increased interest in foods provides a basis for better 
understanding of the seven basic foods in maintaining good health. 

9. The teacher must see that pupils having visual or aural defects always 
maintain strategic positions in the class. 

10. Close supervision is required to assure properly adjusted furniture and 
to prevent slumping over desks. Creation of an awareness that good 
posture is comfortable posture is important. 

IV. Age Eleven, Twelve, and Thirteen Years 

A. Physical Growth and Development 

1. Skeletal growth 

a. This is a transitional period. 

b. During the “pubescent spurt" the rate of growth is very rapid. The 
lateral-type matures earlier than the linear-type. 

c. At eleven years, girls are usually taller and heavier than boys. Boys’ 
hands and feet appear to be oversized. 

2. Dentition 

a. Permanent dentition of twenty-eight teeth is completed by thirteen 
or fourteen years. 
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b. For those who need it, orthodontia will improve the appearance and 
prevent dental decay. The child needs guidance about accepting 
embarrassment and discomfort in order to achieve permanent cor¬ 
rection. 

3. Muscular development 

a. Muscular growth is very rapid. Restlessness may be a concomitant. 

b. Poor control will ensue if the body framework and muscular 
development are out of proportion in their rate of growth. 

c. Posture may be slovenly. Awkwardness is prevalent. 

4. Organic development 

a. The heart is not growing as rapidly as the body. 

b. The blood pressure may fall. The fatigue point in competitive games 
should be anticipated. More rest is needed. 

c. There are many minor illnesses of short duration. 

d. The puberty cycle is in progress. The reproductive organs are 
maturing rapidly. Secondary sex characteristics appear. Many girls 
are embarrassed by the development of breasts and hips. The period 
of changing voice and initial hair growth on the face is equally 
embarrassing to boys. 

B. Characteristics 

1. Children of eleven, twelve, or thirteen years are strongly individual. 
They differ widely in physical maturity and in temperament. 

2. The lateral-type child may display overweight, slow movements, and 
placidity. The linear-type child may display drooping posture, fatigue, 
alternating alertness and irritability. 

3. The increase in size and strength of muscles leads to greater interest 
in outdoor activities. 

4. Competition is keen. There is respect for good sportsmanship. More 
highly organized team games are desired. There is a willingness to 
submerge personal ego for the good of the team or group. The 
unskilled child is self-conscious about undertaking new activities. 

5. Some children may initiate too many activities and go beyond the 
fatigue point. Resultant chronic tension may cause strained rela¬ 
tionships. Girls tire more readily than boys. 

6. There is a shift to own-age codes. Prestige is more important than 
adult approval. The gang interest is changing to interest in one or 
two “best” friends. 

7. Interest in money-making activities may lead some to work during 

afterschool playtime. . 

8. There is a strong interest in sex. These children may be emotional 
about bodily changes. Sex consciousness may cause self-consciousness 
and shyness with the opposite sex. Teasing may denote sex attraction. 

9. A ravenous but capricious appetite may be noted. 

10 The child may be overanxious about his own health. He appreciates 
first aid and can give it. To a certain extent he can appreciate group 

health problems. 
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C. Needs 

1. There must be careful supervision in order that children of these ages 
may choose games proportionate to their strength and appropriate for 
their development needs. 

2. Skill is essential for successful group participation. The child is willing 
to practice skills in order to gain proficiency, but needs informed 
guidance. 

3. Games of increased organization such as softball, kickball, modified 
soccer, etc., are needed. The sedentary or self-protective child may 
need encouragement to play out of doors. Differentiation of activities 
for boys and girls may begin at these ages. 

4. Special provision must be made for the child who is reaching his 
literate capacity and may be able to gain his chief satisfactions from 
muscular activities. 

5. It is as important for children to develop good spectatorship as it is 
for them to develop good sportsmanship. 

6. More mature interests must be met by more mature programs. There 
must be opportunity for many types of social contacts. Club programs, 
church groups. Boy and Girl Scouts, Y.M.C.A., Campfire Girls, and 
camping, etc., fill the need for guidance. 

7. Provision must be made for a growing interest in social dancing. 

8. The rest needs are about eight to nine hours or longer. 

9. The child’s increasing desire to improve his personal appearance pro¬ 
vides excellent opportunity to remedy habitual postural defects and to 
establish a balanced diet. 

V. Af>e Fourteen. Fifteen, and Sixteen Years 

A. Physical Growth and Development 

1. Skeletal growth 

a. The girls are about two years ahead of boys at this age. 

b. The lateral-type girl usually reaches adult height at about the age 
of fourteen years. Linear-type girls continue to grow for several 
years. The lateral-type boy attains adult height at about the age of 
sixteen years. Growth of linear-type boys continues to the age of 
twenty or later. 

c. Bone growth is completed with sexual maturity. 

d. The face and body are now attaining adult contours. 

2. Dentition 

a. A few children cut third molars (wisdom teeth) at the end of this 
period, but this is usually deferred for a number of years. 

b. Dental correction continues to be one of the greatest needs of 
childhood. 

3. Muscular development 

a. The awkward age is ending. There is improvement in coordination. 

b. The muscles of boys become hard and firm. The muscles of girls 
remain softer. 
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c. Posture is improving. Control and grace are displayed, especially 
by those who have participated in rhythmic activities such as danc¬ 
ing. swimming, and sports. 

4. Organic development 

a. The heart increases greatly in size. Boys and girls should avoid 
strenuous competitive sports since the heart and arteries may be out 
of proportion. 

h. The puberty cycle is completed in the majority of cases. 

c. There may be a period of glandular instability with fluctuations in 
energy level. Ailments of this age may include headache, nosebleed, 
“nervousness.” palpitation, and acne. 

d. The prevalence of active tuberculosis increases in the teen-ages. 

B. Characteristics 

1. The child of fourteen, fifteen, or sixteen may have reached physio¬ 
logical adulthood, but lacks its experiences. He may exhibit a “know- 
it-all" attitude. He is intensely emotional. He is seeking his own place 
in the life around him. There may be emotional instability while 
striving to understand social relationships. 

2. The desire to conform to standards of the age group is stronger than 
the response to adult guidance. Many respond more readily to the 
influence of the teacher than of the parent. 

3. During adolescence there may be close attachment to and almost 
unlimited admiration of some adult whom he considers to be out¬ 
standing. 

4. All can compete in games requiring higher skills. Groups evolve ac¬ 
cording to physical maturation and interests. 

5. Boys like to he thought big. strong, and healthy. Girls desire pretti¬ 
ness. In both sexes there is interest in and emphasis on physical at¬ 
tractiveness and good grooming. However, because of a strong desire 
for uniformity, studied oddities in dress may be followed by all for 
some time. 

6. Wage earning is desired by many. 

7. Sexual manifestations may cause self-consciousness. Because of dif¬ 
ferences in maturity of the sexes at this level, girls are more interested 
in boys than boys are in girls. Many lack adequate sex information 
and guidance. Sexual delinquency may be caused by a feeling of non¬ 
belonging in the home and the desire for other ties. 

8. The appetite is enormous at this age, yet there is a tendency toward an 
inadequate breakfast or none at all. Overdeveloped girls may become 
intrigued by “reducing” diets. 

9. The child may become overconfident about assuming personal respon¬ 
sibility for maintaining good health. He has an understanding of the 
nature of disease. He readily uses first aid. He is interested in com¬ 
munity health problems. 
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C. Needs 

1 . Children of fourteen, fifteen, or sixteen need unobtrusive adult guid¬ 
ance that does not impinge upon their own feeling of being adults. A 
balance between security and freedom is needed. 

2. Family solidarity as a retreat from the confusion of widened horizons 
and more complex experiences is important. 

3. Children of this age need worthy causes in the promulgation of which 
they may utilize their excess emotions and energy. 

4. Separate physical education programs for boys and girls should be 
planned since the difference in strength, maturity, and interests makes 
it difficult to organize activities beneficial to both. Boys follow youth 
sports. In addition to group games, girls like smaller group activities, 
to be carried on by two or more people. 

5. Special provision must be made for the child who is reaching his literate 
capacity and may be able to gain his chief satisfaction from muscular 
activities. 

6. Social dancing is a “must" at this level. 

7. Rest needs are about the same as for adults, eight hours or longer. 

8. School and community must unite to plan with and for these young 
people a worthwhile afterschool program. The place and the activities 
must be agreeable to them. Provision must be made for the child who 
desires creative, manipulative, or contemplative activities, as well as 
for those who wish more active recreation. 



Appendix B 

Appraising Your Teacher Personality 


The unique characteristic of the check list that is shown on the following 
pages is that it represents an effort to appraise teacher personality by noting 
its effect on others. It is also simple. 

We suggest the following procedure: 

1. If feasible, visit two teachers who differ widely in personality and use the 
check list in judging each. You will probably find your work more interesting if 
two or more students rate the same teacher independently and then compare 
results. 

2. Principal Ames said, “Many kinds of people, very different in type, turn 
out to be good teachers. However, I believe that a check list such as the follow¬ 
ing suggests minima which should exclude applicants from the teaching pro¬ 
fession.” Is there any trait in this check list so important that a candidate for 
the teaching profession who made a very low score on it should be excluded? 
Is there any other personality trait of a teacher that you consider of sufficient 
importance to be added to this list? 
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Consistently performs on Accomplishment as a Shows tendency to per- Gives evidence of inten- Does his best in what- 

a low level, no matter rule is only “fair" for his form on a high plane if tion to do his best in ever he undertakes. Is 

how strong the incentive, abilities. Is but little mo- sufficiently motivated by most undertakings. Is motivated chiefly by sa 

tivated by high ideals of promise of reward or rec- not entirely consistent in isfaction of superior 

_attainment. ognition. performance. achievement. 



Appendix C 


Questionnaire on Interests and Needs of 
Pupils in Junior and Senior High Schools 


Directions: In order to be of more help to boys and girls, we are trying to 
find out some of the things that interest them, some of the things that trouble 
them, and some of the things that they want to know more about. 

Will you assist us by thinking very seriously about a few questions and by 
answering them carefully? 

You need not sign your name, so do not be afraid to write whatever is in your 
mind. 


Part 1 * 


School.Grade.Age.Sex. 

Senior high-school course. 

1. What are some of the things that you like about school? (Underline the 
one thing that you like best.) 

2. What are some of the things that you dislike about school? (Underline the 
one thing that you dislike most.) 

3. Which subjects in school do you think will do you the most good? 

4. Which subjects do you think will do you the least good? 

5. What would you like to have taught in your grade (or school) that is not 

taught now? 

6. What other help or information which you are not now receiving would 
you like to receive in school? 

7. In what ways do you think that your classwork could be made more 

interesting? , .. 

8. How much time do you spend in study each day outside of school. 

9. To what clubs or organizations do you now belong? in school? outside ot 
school? 

10. Do you attend church? Sunday school? 

♦ Give Part I and Part II on different days. 
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11. What club, social, or leisure-time activities do you wish your school 
would provide? 

12. What social activities do you wish the community would provide? 


Part 11 


School. Grade Age Sex . 

Senior high-school course. 

1. In what particular thing are you most interested? 

2. What things do you most enjoy doing during your spare time? 

3. What magazines do you read? 

4. What kinds of books do you like best? 

5. What kinds of news do you read in the daily newspaper? 

6. How often do you attend movies? 

7. What is your favorite radio or television program? 

8. What means of recreation do you have: at home? in your neighborhood? 

9. Write down some of the things that trouble and worry you: 

a. About school? 

b. About home? 

c. About your health and appearance? 

d. About personal habits, traits, and feelings? 

e. About boy-and-girl relationships? 

/. About getting along with others? 

g. About your vocation (your future work)? 

h. About money matters? 

i. About religion, death? 

j. About other things? 

(Go back and underline the one thing that worries you most.) 

10. Do you have a regular allowance? What kinds of things do you buy with 
it? 

11. When you have a personal problem, to whom do you go most often? 

12. What do you consider your strong points to be? 

13. What do you consider your weak points to be? 

14. Are you having an opportunity to develop your talents? (If not, why are 
you not?) 

15. What work besides schoolwork do you do outside of school? 






Appendix D 

Code of Ethics for Teachers* 


We, the members of the National Education Association of the United 
States, hold these truths to be self-evident— 

—that the primary purpose of education in the United States is to develop 
citizens who will safeguard, strengthen, and improve the democracy ob¬ 
tained thru a representative government; 

that the achievement of effective democracy in all aspects of American life 
and the maintenance of our national ideals depend upon making acceptable 
educational opportunities available to all; 

that the quality of education reflects the ideals, motives, preparation, and 
conduct of the members of the teaching profession; 

—that whoever chooses teaching as a career assumes the obligation to conduct 
himself in accordance with the ideals of the profession. 

As a guide for the teaching profession, the members of the National Educa¬ 
tion Association have adopted this code of professional ethics. Since all teachers 
should be members of a united profession, the basic principles herein enumerated 
apply to all persons engaged in the professional aspects of education—elemen¬ 
tary, secondary, and collegiate. 

FIRST principle: The primary obligation of the teaching profession is 
to guide children, youth, and adults in the pursuit of knowledge and skills, to 
prepare them in the ways of democracy, and to help them to become happy, 
useful, self-supporting citizens. The ultimate strength of the nation lies in the 
social responsibility, economic competence, and moral strength of the individual 
American. 

In fulfilling the obligations of this first principle the teacher will— 

1. Deal justly and impartially with students regardless of their physical, mental, 
emotional, political, economic, social, racial, or religious characteristics. 

2. Recognize the differences among students and seek to meet their individual 
needs. 

3. Encourage students to formulate and work for high individual goals in the 
development of their physical, intellectual, creative, and spiritual endowments. 

* Adopted in 1952 by the National Education Association. 
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4. Aid students to develop an understanding and appreciation not only of the 
opportunities and benefits of American democracy but also of their obliga¬ 
tions to it. 

5. Respect the right of every student to have confidential information about 
himself withheld except when its release is to authorized agencies or is 
required by law. 

6. Accept no remuneration for tutoring except in accordance with approved 
policies of the governing board. 

second principle: The members of the teaching profession share with 
parents the task of shaping each student's purposes and acts toward socially 
acceptable ends. The effectiveness of many methods of teaching is dependent 
upon cooperative relationships with the home. 

In fulfilling the obligations of this second principle the teacher will— 

1. Respect the basic responsibility of parents for their children. 

2. Seek to establish friendly and cooperative relationships with the home. 

3. Help to increase the student’s confidence in his own home and avoid dis¬ 
paraging remarks which might undermine that confidence. 

4. Provide parents with information that will serve the best interests of their 
children, and be discreet with information received from parents. 

5. Keep parents informed about the progress of their children as interpreted 
in terms of the purposes of the school. 

THIRD PRINCIPLE: The teaching profession occupies a position of public 
trust involving not only the individual teacher's personal conduct, but also the 
interaction of the school and the community. Education is most effective when 
these many relationships operate in a friendly, cooperative, and constructive 
manner. 

In fulfilling the obligations of this third principle the teacher will— 

1. Adhere to any reasonable pattern of behavior accepted by the community 
for professional persons. 

2. Perform the duties of citizenship, and participate in community activities with 
due consideration for his obligations to his students, his family, and himself. 

3. Discuss controversial issues from an objective point of view, thereby keeping 
his class free from partisan opinions. 

4. Recognize that the public schools belong to the people of the community, 
encourage lay participation in shaping the purposes of the school, and strive 
to keep the public informed of the educational program which is being 
provided. 

5. Respect the community in which he is employed and be loyal to the school 
system, community, state, and nation. 

6. Work to improve education in the community and to strengthen the com¬ 
munity’s moral, spiritual, and intellectual life. 
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fourth principle: The members of the teaching profession have in¬ 
escapable obligations with respect to employment. These obligations are nearly 

always shared employer-employee responsibilities based upon mutual respect 
and good faith. 

In fulfilling the obligations of this fourth principle the teacher will— 

1. Conduct professional business thru the proper channels. 

2. Refrain from discussing confidential and official information with unauthor¬ 
ized persons. 

3. Apply for employment on the basis of competence only, and avoid asking 
for a specific position known to be filled by another teacher. 

4. Seek employment in a professional manner, avoiding such practices as the 
indiscriminate distribution of applications. 

5. Refuse to accept a position when the vacancy has been created through 
unprofessional activity or pending controversy over professional policy or 
the application of unjust personnel practices and procedures. 

6. Adhere to the conditions of a contract until service thereunder has been 
performed, the contract has been terminated by mutual consent, or the 
contract has otherwise been legally terminated. 

7. Give and expect due notice before a change of position is to be made. 

8. Be fair in all recommendations that are given concerning the work of other 
teachers. 

9. Accept no compensation from producers of instructional supplies when 
one's recommendations affect the local purchase or use of such teaching aids. 

10. Engage in no gainful employment, outside of his contract, where the em¬ 
ployment affects adversely his professional status or impairs his standing 
with students, associates, and the community. 

11. Cooperate in the development of school policies and assume one’s profes¬ 
sional obligations thereby incurred. 

12. Accept one’s obligation to the employing board for maintaining a profes¬ 
sional level of service. 

fifth principle: The teaching profession is distinguished from many 
other occupations by the uniqueness and quality of the professional relationships 
among all teachers. Community support and respect are influenced by the 
standards of teachers and their attitudes toward teaching and other teachers. 

In fulfilling the obligations of this fifth principle the teacher will— 

1. Deal with other members of the profession in the same manner as he himself 
wishes to be treated. 

2. Stand by other teachers who have acted on his behalf and at his request. 

3. Speak constructively of other teachers, but report honestly to responsible 
persons in matters involving the welfare of students, the school system, and 
the profession. 
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4. Maintain active membership in professional organizations and, thru partici¬ 
pation, strive to attain the objectives that justify such organized groups. 

5. Seek to make professional growth continuous by such procedures as study, 
research, travel, conferences, and attendance at professional meetings. 

6. Make the teaching profession so attractive in ideals and practices that sincere 
and able young people will want to enter it. 
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